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ADVEilTISEMEN'l'. 


'J'liE First Chapter of the following Work 
relates to Trieste and Carniola; the Chapters 
that follow, which compose the greatest 
part of the Book, are descriptive of the 
North and Middle of Italy ; in the last 
twenty pages. Savoy, Geneva, and a part of 
France, come under View. The Appendix 
contains axi account of tlio Antique Marbles 
of Rome, a view of the Geology of Italy, 
Tables of Heights and of Population, and 
a List of Books and Maps. In the Alpha- 
betical Table of Contents, several additions 
and explanations are inserted. Through- 
out the Work the Author has compar- 
ed what he saw with the descriptions con- 
tained in books, written at different pe- 
riods, by inhabitants of the countries he vi- 



sited, and has made extfacts and references 
to these works where they appeared correct. 
Of the Engravings, some are from sketches 
by the Author, the rest are selected from 
the works of different artists, and were com- 
j,,pared by the Author with the objects they 
represent, excepting only the two figures in 
Plate XIII., the Pyramid and Santa Sophia. 
Seven of the plates contain representations 
of architectural monuments, drawn on one 
scale, shewing the relative magnitude of the 
buildings. The Map of the Middle and 
North of Italy shews the principal roads, 
the mountains, and other circumstances, to- 
gether with tlio nature of the rocks in seve- 
re places, indicated by Roman numerals, 
which refer to the explanation at page 268 , 
Vol. II. 


The Table oj Cmtenliia in Volume II. p. Hal. 




CHAPTER I. 

I t ieste ^Appt onc!h~>^BuiIdtng^.~^Uuior^*^Trade and Jtfa- 
mtfactures* — Money * — Toleraiwn , — Language.-^ Nevospa* 
pers* — Inns* — Nniural Productions* — Mineral Strata^ 
Fate of the Country* — Basins in the Limestone* — Grotto of 
Catntoli* — Grotto of Adelslerg*^^ Proteus Anguinuti-^Ca* 
VC) ns in Limestone* Idria,-^Plants*--- Indian ' Corn 
Gou)d\, — Green hue of the Water — Quicksilver Mine; 
the Ore ; Washing* SfC — Vermillion* — Health f the Work* 
men. — Iioud in Ttip^te* — Mode qf Traveiling*’^Iriesie to 
Venice by Sea* 

The traveller who comes by the Vienna road, diijt 
covers Trieste., and the sea from the brow of the hill 
which he has to descend in order to arrive at the 
town. ,The productions of a warmer climate are 
sf^ddenly brought into view. Olive(!fplantations, and 
tHe lofty tapering dark-green cypresses, planted 
*near the country houses, adorn the prospect. ' The 
donax reed, the laur^ gl^h-trees, hg-trees, and 
vines, are cultivated in the gardens ; and the roofs 
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tEiEST*.— Buiwjnr^s. 


of houses are formed in the Italian manner, with 
the tiles called canali, suited to a climate where 
anew seldom falls. 

, , The modern part of the town of Trieste is built 
^^on a piece of level ground, and consists of streets of 
good breadth, laid out in straight lines, and at 
right angles to each other. An inlet, in form of a 
canal, comes up from the sea into the town, with 
quays on each side, for ships to load and unload. 
The Laisaretto, a mile north of the town, is a consi- 
derable piece of ground on the water’s edge, inclos- 
ed with a high wall, to prevent communication, and 
containing the requisite buildings to accommodate 
the crews of ships whilst performing quarantine. 

'*The theatre is large and handsome. During the 
carnival, musical operas in Italian are performed, 
and, at other seasons, the theatre is occupied by 
some of the companies of comedians who go about 
playing in Venice, Padua, Milan, and other towns 
-of the north of Italy. 

^ The cathedral is an ancient edifice, adorned, at 
the high altar, with two large semicircular vault- 
ed niches called trilmnc. UTie concave surface 
of these tribune is covered with figures of saints 
in mosaic, on a ground of gilt mosaic. Much 
of this kind of mosaic is seen in the church 
Saint Mark at Venice. It also occurs in the**^ 
church of Saint John the Baptist at Florence, in 
the church of Saint Paul without the city at Rcrnie, 
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and in other churches in Italy. The art of mosaic ' 
painting was employed by the ancient Romans for 
pavements of r6oms, many of which pavements ptill 
exist in Italy, France, Spain, and England. * At 
Constantinople, in a less flourishing state of the arts, 
mosaic was employed to decorate the internal vtalls 
of Santa So]>hia, and other churches, and from 
thence it v\as again brought into Italy in the middle 
ages. Beyond the Alps mosaic of the middle ages 
is not met with in churches. Ciavipim's work, entit- 
led Vetera Monumeiila, published in IGDO, contains 
a historical account of the art of forming pictures 
in mosaic, as practised by the ancients, ami in the 
middle ages. 

The columns and two has reliefs that belonged to 
an arch in honour of I'rajan, are built into the tower 
of the cathedial. 

Some ancient Roman inscriptions and sculptured 
stones ai'e built into the front of the cathedral, and 
an ancient marble, with eight busts in high relief, 
the portraits of a Roman family, having the namO' 
inscribed under each bust, has been sawn in two 
pieces, which form the door-posts of the church. 
Some other ancient Roman inscriptions are seen in 
difierent parts of the town. That concerning Fa- 
^ius Severus is published by Gruter. 

^ See the engravings, published by Laboidc, of the mosaic 
ai Italica in Spain, and thoi^ of different mosnici) in England 
fey Lysons. 
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In the Plazzetta di Ricardo, situated ih the olH 
of the town, is a stone arch with Corinthian 
jjj^Sasters, said to have been built in honour of Charle- 
' laagne on his return from Istria. The Piazzetta di 
'•■(Ricardo is so called, from a tradition of its having 
Ij^teen the site of the prison of Richard I. Coeur de 
. lion, after he was taken at Aquileia. 

There are some remains of a Roman aqueduct, 
partly subterraneous, which brought water to Trieste 
from a distance of six miles. These remains are 
not conspicuous. 

'Trieste was anciently the Roman colony Ter- 
ges^, mentioned by Caesar and Pliny. * In the 
sixth century it was subject to the Exarchate of 
'I^enna. In the middle ages it was successively 
subject to the Patriarch of Aquileia, to the Count 
of Goritz, to the Doge of Venice. In 1382, it 
came under the protection of Leopold Duke of 
Austria, and has remained ever since in the posses- 
sion of the house of Austria. 

^In the fifteenth centmy, the trade of Austria 
and. the south of Germany was carried on through 
the Venetian port of Capo dTstria, and Trieste was 
a small place without trade. 

lii 1719 , Trieste was made a free port by the - 
Emperor Charles VI., and after that, during the 
i' 1 " 

* Italy was divided into dUven regions by Augustus, 
tlie loloma Tergeste was situated in the tenth region, flin. 
Iliit. Nat.III. 22. ,|r 
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relgu of his daughter Maria Theresa, the popula- 
tion was greatly increased, by Greeks and other new 
settlers. The new town was built on a flat piece of, 
ground, formerly used for making salt by the eva- 
poration of sea water. In VJ53, the harbour was 
enlarged, a mole was formed to shelter it from 
the south, and an increase of trade was the conse- 
quence of these improvements. The population is 
now estimated at 40,000 inhabitants. 

The trade of Trieste is flourishing, and the Au- 
strian gove’^nment is inclined to favour it, and to 
check the admission, into their dominions, of goods 
brought up the Elbe. 

Amo^st the exports of Trieste are glass froffl 
Bohe-iia, the produce of mines from Hungary and 
Idria, linen, tobacco, woollen cloth, potash, wool, 
from the Austrian dominions and other parts of 
Germany, manufactured <tud pciutcd cotton goods 
from Switzerland. 

The imports are cotton wool, dried raisins, &c,^ 
from Smyrna; wax, hides, silk, gall-nUts, rice, oil, 
wool, from the Levant ; wheat from the Levant and 
from Odessa ; Indian corn, oats, coffee, sugar, &c. 
Jhe importation of foreign manufactured goods into 
the Austrian dominions is prohibited. 

• In 1790 , the number of vessels entered was 6750, 
and of vessels cleared out 7280. Since that tira# 
the number has increased. ‘ Many barks of twenty 

to thirty tons are employed in bringing to Trieste 

* #' 
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produce of the countries bordering on the Ad- 
^tic, and in carrying to different ports in the Ad- 
ji^tic the foreign goods that have been imported in- 
to Trieste. The communication with Naples is 
carried on without going out of the Adriatic ; goods 
from Trieste being sent by sea to Manfredonia, and 
from thence overland to Naples. 

The quantity of goods conveyed to and from 
Trieste by land-carriage is very considerable. They 
are carried, by way of Laybach and Grata, to Vi- 
enna and Bohemia, and by Klagenfuith, Salzburg, 
apd Tnnspruck, to Bavaria and Switzerland. 

The haibour of 'I'rieste is easv of access, and is 
^protected from the south by a mole. 

The Bona is a cold east-north-east wind, which 
sometimes blows in winter with great violence ; but 
as it blows off the land, it does not produce a high 
sea, and is, therefore, Icaa injurious to the shipping 
than a sea wind of equal force. 

In the road, where there is good anchorage, his 
''Majesty’s frigate Tagus, Captain D. Dundas, was 
lying for some days at this time, (November 1 8 1 7,) 
mtd u^cited the attention of the inhabitants by her 
fine appearance. 

The tides are perceptible at Trieste, but are ccoi- 
^erably infiuenced by the winds. 

^ The ships built at Trieste are much esteemed. 
There is a yard with eight building slips, for the 
construction of merchant vessels of 200 to 6UU tons. 
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The ships are said to last fifty or sixty years, wher^ 
as fifteen to twenty>five is the duration of ships built 
in some other parts of Europe. Tlie oak of which 
they are built is excellent, and is got near Trieste 
and Fiume. In the country near Trieste the soil 
is scanty, upon limestone rock, so that the trees have 
a slow growth, and produce wood of great density. 
If the ship has a cargo of salt in her first voyage, 
the wood is hardened by the salt, and the durabili* 
ty of the ship is thereby increased. Vessels, also, 
that carry quicklime, are of long duration, the lime 
absorbing the damp, and, by its caustic quality, pre- 
venting the action of worms and the rot. Otter 
cargoes, such as hemp, cotton, and pepper, ttet 
hinder the circulation of air in the hold, and con- 
fine the damp, are found to occasion the rot in 
ships. Good cordage is made at Trieste from the 
excellent hemp of Bo}<^na. 'fhe masts are of spruce 
fir, ( J^imts abiea,) and grow in Hungary and the 
district of Adelsberg, but they are found to be 
much inferior in durability to the masts of Norway 
and the Baltic. 

There are manufactories of white lead, soap, 
leather, bleached wax, maccaroni paste for export- 
ation, an establishment for dyeing Turkey red on 
.cotton, a sugar refining house, &c. In the sugar- 
house and other manufactories, pit-coal from Basso- 
viza, some miles distant from Trieste, is used as 

At some distance from Trieste is a paper manu- 
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i’rora the low price of subsistence, and the 
fl^sequent lowness of wages, and from the small 
fixpence of their rude machinery, the pajier is ma- 
nufactured so cheap, that paper from Britain, made 
With improved machinery, cannot come into com- 
petition with it. The same may be said of the pa- 
per manufactories in Italy, some ol the finer kinds 
of paper only being imported from England, Fiance, 
or Holland ; but the maun! icture is of so little 
extent in Italy, that considerable quantities of i.igs 
for making paper arc exported to Liitam from Lcg- 
liorn, Naples, and Trieste. 

Three miles from the town are salt woiks. The 
water of the sea is raised up by a scooj) into a nuni- 
of large shallow pools of a rectangular form, 
and separated from each other by banks of clay. 
The bottom of these beds is of clay, and is rolled 
flat and horizontal a small stone roller, like a 
garden rollei. The wafer is evaporated by the na- 
tural heat of the sun, and the salt forms into cry- 
stjils, which are raked together by a wooden lake 
without teeth. The salt is made in May, ,lunc, .hil\% 
and August. During the rest of the yeai llu- heat 
is not great enough to accomplish the evaporation. 

Tn Britain the sun’s heat is not sufficient to pro- 
duce salt at a marketable price, by a complete eva- 
popation of sea water, but part of the jiroecss is ac- 
sAplislied by tho-SRii at Lymmton in Hampshire, 
^pere the sea water, after it has been brought to a 
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certain density, by exposure in the shallow clay 
servoirs like those mentioned above, is pumped up 
into a pan in which the evaporation is finish;^ by a 
coal lire. 

The salt got near Trieste is not sufficient for the 
supply of the adjacent countries, and the Austrian 
govemment, ulnch lias the monopoly of that arti- 
( Ic, imports salt from Naples and Siv'-ily. 

'Flic Ai 't’-i.*:; gin.. nniciit has also the monopo- 
ly of t('!iac((>. 

In tlic warehouse'' at Trieste arc seen the iron and 
steel good, manutactmed in Sryna. The small 
seyllies au* much esteemed. ' The liles are coarsely * 
made, cm! sold .it a low price. The Styrian steel, 
of nliicli these .irticlcs me formed, is made.st 
one proecs liom the ore, in tlie same way as the 
^teel ol’ the Haitz, of Brescia i»t the Pyrennees, 
and the East Indian '•leii alJeil Wootz. The 
J^nglisli steel niaile b) tin ecuientation of har-urou 
uuh (.haicoril is more homogeneous, and preferable 
loi ( iitleu, giaver.s, tiles, Xc. especiallj alter it has 
lieeii east. \'ery fen aititlc' 'iiade of east iron arc 
to he seen. Some cast iron ■ amioii are made at 
Alaria Zell in Styria. 

The nareliouse for the jn-cducts of the imperial 
mines is the deposit of nic'X' :ry, .cninllion, corrosive 


* Some of the scytlic forgt^ are been at Schott wtco on 
road from Vu ana to (Jrat/ 
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otlier salts of mercury, and of sheet 
^888, which is much used in Austria for making 
^i^pooi^ &c. 

Minium, made at Villach in Carinthia, is^met 
^Iwth at Trieste. 

♦ In November 1817> the most common coins oi 
circulation at Trieste were Austrian twenty kreuzer 
pieces, of base silver, * of the current value of cight- 
jpence halt^nny sterling. 

t Trieste Carniola, and the other Illyrian provinces 
l^longing to the House of Austria, are favoured by 
’^government so far as to enjoy an exemption from 
the Vienna paper money, which has entirely super- 
seded silver in the common circulation of Austria, 
Bohemia, IMoravia, Htingary, and Styria. This pa- 
per money at Vienna, in Oc*tober 1817, was at one- 
third of its original nominal taluc, the notes inscri- 
bed sixty kreuzers being current foi about twenty, 
tkeir value fluctuated from day to day. A one 
gulden note passed for the value of eightpence half- 
penny sterling ; the other notes in circulation at 
1|l*ienna are for two, three, five gulden, and for larger 
soma. . 

Catholic is the prevailing religion, and 
.religion of the’ government. Joseph II. gave 

^ ficee exercise of worship to all religions ; 

# 




* ’Bie silver they contain iit only 7-li>ths of their weight.— 
Mmzkunde, Bohn, 181 7 . 
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ind this toleration has been continued since. . 
The Protestants of the confession of Augdnirg 
oiHJupy the church that was formerly d^pdicated 
to §anta Maria del Rosario. They have bells to 
jUinounce public worship, and their hymns are ad- 
%iompuaied by a good organ. On the altar is a cru- 
cifix, and over it a painting of Christ. In the 
church of the Protestants called the Reformed oi‘ 
Helvetic community, all ornament is carcftilly avoid- 
ed. There are neither pictures, crucifix, nor orgwi. 
The walls are inscribed with texts from iScripture. 
The greatest number of the community are from 
the country of the Grisons, whose language is Ro- 
manish ; * and in that language the service is per- 
formed. 


• riie country of the Gnson^ is a pait of the ancient Rhae- 
tia Propria, or Prima, nhich occupied the southern declivity^ 
of the Rhsetian Alpft ; the norUiem dcciivity bemg Rhietia 
Secunda, or Vindelicia. . ^ 

The Rouianish, Rhaetisl^ or Chur Wiilsh, is by 

about a half ot the populatioa of the country of the Grn>oh$; 
5- 14lhs speak German, and 2-14ths a coriupt The 

Komanitsh is a niodificutiun oi the Romana Rustica, or vulgar 
Latin, that was spoken in the proviuees of the Homan 
From the Alpmaand inacce>«sjble8ituationof theGnson coi^ry, 
the Romana Rusucahas suffered less alteration in theliouiaitisii, 
than in other languages of which the Roinaua Rustica forms 
the ground^work. 

The Proven^ale, or Romance, and, m gome degree, the 
Furlana or Fiiuii languages, resemble the Romanish. Thf 
following exaniplc of the Romanish is from Adelung ; A 
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Greek church is ornamented inteiC 
wkh pmntings of jsaints, on a gilded groundu 
style. 

The, church of the Oriental Greeks has fewer,<de- 
Each of these Greek churches is admini- 
stered % ail archimandrite and subordinate priests^' 
The synagogue is situated in the Ghetto de’Ebrei* 
the Jewry, or part of the town appropriated to the 
limitation of the Jews. 

, i^^^The mt^ners and the mode of living in Trieste 
Italian'; and Italian is the language most gene- 
i^ly Spoken. It is the language of the church and 
of the theatre. German, the language of the go- 
vernment, is not universally understood. Many 
of the labouring class in Trieste are natives of Friuli, 
and speak 4he corrupt Italian of that district. * Jlie 



nos mmar bee epten pruvament ; aw Mw spindre d’ilg maL*’ 

dolnrar u» from evil.—. 
Acctu^ of the Eomanub Lwtguoge, in the 
^^iiosopbical Transactions, 1775 ; Adelung and Vaters Mi- 


ff TI& F^rlano, or dialect of ' Friuli, is a corrupt Italian, 
«itl|^nh#Cire of Frendi and Slavic words. It is by some 
c^^^Kpd to be allied tb the Roroanish lang^||||(e ef the Gri- 
S((3Kiifij The French words that occur in the Furlano 
w^^^t^^aced by the priests, who came from Provence and^ 
G^&ijr ie ^e fourteentl^l^entury, with tlie two patriarchs of 
Bertrand de Qucrcy amd Cardinal Philip. There 
are po^s in this dialect by Brunalesco Brunolescbi, and 
others.— See Adelongs Mithridatcs oder sprachenkunde. 
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-country people in the neighbourhood .^^este, and 
in other parts of Camiola, speak Kraini^, a dialect 
of, the Slavic ; * and in this language thi^Ci 


ser- 


' ^ Thd Skvic languages are spoken in the extensbe e^i- 
tract at* country which coo^rdiends Russia, Poland^ Si- 
Bohemia, and Moravia. In tibat part of Saxony, which 
borders on Silesia, the Serbi are distinguished from the neigh- 
bouring Germans, by their Slavic language and their peculSlii 
'4ress. _ , . ^ 

The Slavic dialects are spoken also in the countries ad|jacent' 
to Hungary on the east and south, and on the right of 
Drave and Danube, namely, Styria, Carinthia, Camiola, Croa*^^ 
tia, Sciavonia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, Servia, and Bulgaria. 
Adelung*s classihcation of the Slavic lai^uages is as follows: 
The Eastern Slavic includes, 1. T/ie Jiusstan. 2. TAe 
Illyrian^ comprehending the Servian, spbken in Servia, Bos- 
nia, Bulgaria, Morlachia, Sclavonic Walachia, Ea^rn Dal- 
matia, and the territory of Ragusa, and by the colonies of 
Servians In Hungary and Transiivania ; the Croatian, spoken 
in Croatia, Western Dalmatia, in the Croatian coud^lia 
Hungary, and in ^»ne parts^ tHT Hungary oh the df tile 
Danube ; the language of the Southern Wbnds, or IS^h^nisli^ 
spoken in Camiola, Carinthia, Styria, and in the courities^af^ 
(Edinburg and Eisenburg in Hungaiy. " ^ v ^ 

The Western Slavic Comprehends, 1. The 
the language s p^ en by the Kai^ubi hi 
some of the in!|||||pnts of Silesia. Tschec/ii^ 

ky,) or BohemiatV spoken by two millions out of three 
u^abitants of Bohemia, by the inhaWtants ofMoravia, and by 
^e Slovaks in Hungary, 3. The t^^uage of the Serhiy^o 
^mount to 60,000 in Lausatia. 4. The language (fthe North-- 
Wends^ of whom there arc some remains in tjie dutchy of 
gtuneburg. 
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iwplPli^fc^’^Jountry parishes is performed. X tr41l8«^ 
of the New Testament into Krainish was pub- 
X^ybach in 1786, by orders of the ** 

■f. 

inhabitants of Camiojia are composed of the 
and remduos of several di^erei^ nations»<^ 

» lj(^e^ues, a Slavic ;|^op!e, who were driven from 
^^sdachia,— G^rmanst of different races,— the Krai-" 
m$h race which is found all over Camiola ; there are 
five Slavic races varying from the Krainish, 
^ftUd from each other in their direct and dress, who 
’rohabit different paits of the dutchy. 

"Styria also contains the remains of several old Ger- 
man tribes j and there are in that province six or 


'•Itia Prussian and ti>e l.eUisli, in Livonia and Kurland, 
aie bsguages composed of Slavic and (German. 

Ute VVaiaeliian is composed of Restiva, or tbc 

J^n ancieatfy ie die iHFoyioeeR of the Hommi ew- 

ltiSi^«ft>Moiawk,Watech fa, Tranbifvti- 
Bttfcwme# th^? Bamiitl;, ttnd Uppei Hungary , aod, on 
right of the Danube, fey the greatest pan ot the inhabit* 
o| Iflifacn, Maoedonio, Thessaly. Persons of rank 
^idavia and Walachia S|ieak (ureek and FurktRh. 

f Hskoqaes, '^00 years ago, infestedJ^Vi netian trade 
: piracies, gome of them are callflBeiducks, from 
^acaptem of robheis. A specimen of their poetical 
itions IS given by Fortis^ Dalmazia ; fewif* 

^ f ^*^0 GoiHhfwarer^ one of these small German tribes, aim 
^liepraved^llpt their morals, and speak a very corrupt tSalect 
Ger«iin-~Adclmig*8 II. Th. ^1, 
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__fight diferent'dialects of Germaa. 1jievfliff^n|t 
tribes are also distit^ished by their dress. * ! 

Many of the names of places in Carniola, 

8k. are Slavic. In these names* Grad, eqi^mkit to 
the Russian Gorod* signifies town. Brod, 4^,|is- 
sage of a river, &c. The word Windisch is 
to the names of some towns and districts, dewiting 
that these places are inhabited hy Slavi, called ^Sl^ds 
by the Germans. Many of the places have two names* 
one German, the other Italian or Slavic. Laybach' 
is othei-wise called Lubiana ; Carniola in German is 
called Krain, &c. 

The newspapers in the coffeehouses of Trieste are, 
—the two German papers published at Vienna, — 
the Italian papers of Venice, &c., — ^an Italian paper 
for advertisements published at Trieste,— a paptT in 
the Illyrian language, published at Zara, and print* 
ed in the Cyrillic letters, which the Rusaans use,— 
a Greek paper entitled, rzks^gufo; to>Jix 7I(. f The 



* I passed tiirough the town of Marburg in Styria, oo' the 
forenoou of the sgih of October, the day the emperor was ex* 
pected. Arches of green fir boughs were erected in bhnour 
of the oovereign ; and the town was crowded with great tim- 
bers of the coum^l^eople of difiensnt races, Shivi or 
Hungarians, and limans, distinguished fiom each other 4^ 
their dress, winch was most curiously varied in fmrm and od^ 
lour, 

' f On0 of tlie largest houses in Trte&te is the property of a 
^eek merchant who has been lon^ established in the place. 






g lpvWnmefit does admit English new^; 

Q(L even the Bi^tish merchants at Trieste 
ult; in procurmg them, 
ms in TzmiSe are like the Italian inns, 
anda Onmde is one of the best, and has 
the sea. 

HjEfihune Eliza Baziocchi, one of Bonaparte’s 
lives at this time (Novejnl>er >817) at 
Trieste, aini inhabits a handsome hou'io to tlie south 
the temi. 

' The country near Trieste is sto’n-. -nfl r Mitains 
^tsharoely any arable land l)i fo' produeai” so 

that the grain for the supply ot the town jm«'i lie 
imported. 

The cattle are small. They arc used idr drawing 
carts and in the plough. Buffaloes .ue rarely em- 
ployed. The sheep fed upon the rocky jiastures 
are esteemed for the table. 

Trieste is jilentilully supplied with a variety of 
fish. They reckon 60 kinds criP fish and shell-fish. 
The oysters fix themselves on wooden posts placed 
in the sea. Considerable quantities of tunny, 8ar> 
dmi, ftihl anchovies, are salted. 



iljtiehi^jectsiof theOreek religion, whofrequent Trieste, 
oad Venice, are frequently termed by the iufaabitante 
9 idtfeS lUuUen. This nunc, which should be written 
Fi in a striot sense denotes the iaiuibitshts of Hfk south* 
i of S^ia, Vlu> five near the ^hrerfRasfat, 
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Tbs bruits in the neiliet Trie$te in the begin. 
' ning of November were the &Jlowix^ : Apples. A 
large winter pear^ common in the mnl^le aod^nerth 
of Italy. Orao^es uul lemons. ^Pie fruits 
strawbeiry tree, imp^atable, an4 &i! jof smalt, seedb. 
Ilm pods of the caroub ; thepo^'iSvSweet and Salable, 
the seeds are hard and are nat eaten. The finit cf 
the Sor;bus domestica, in shape like a small pear sm 
inch loug ; ^ it is eaten when it has begun to rbt, 
and ib agreeable to die taste ; it is met with at 
Vienna, and, as that climate is not very mild, it is 
likely that the fruit would ripen in Britain. Lazze> 
roni, a pleasant tasted fruit, m size and shape like a 
very small apple, produced by the CraUsgm rubra, 
a fruit-tree common also in the gardens at Rome and 
other parts of Italy. 

Amongst the garden-stuflOs in the market is the 
kohl raabi, a kind of braasica, which produces apear- 
sIm^^ bulb above gmond, three or fsfiir indies in 
diameter, td* the consisteni^ of a feum^, and agree, 
able to the taste when boiled. Tins v^^etable is com- 
cidtisated in gardens all oyer Germany. In 
althoigh it has not conlh into general nse. 


* PHoy mentions sorbt^ wiUi a fmit of apear«sha^ Sorbis 
^adruplex dvffierentia. AUis eniin eonun rotuaditas nwH, 
alas turbrns^io pyn/^ PHnf Jtet. XV* gSs A figure of the 
Sorbus dk»p)^ca is ill Aostriaca^ 5 1. 447* 
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V. ' 

wdU and at least wfa«i 

^iiiaed #oin fore^ seed. « > " 

ffiSfcM olive-oil is m^e a two i6^s 

of Trieste^ and the w|ne of Fri^ceo* a 
in the neighbourhood, is in some ei^imatk^. 
-V spirit called Stnnischer Slivovita is met wH^ 
at Trieste. It is distilled fiom fermented plonit, 
and 18 made.in Sirmia * near Belgrade. Hus kind 
. ^ ^mt is also in use at Vienna and Prague. 

■ -^Bi^ides die limestone rocks which compose the 
i^her ground inland from Trieste, there are strata 
cenUuning clay itonstone. Fit-coal is ssrought at 
Baasoviza and at Lippiza, some miles distant, and 
is used as fuel in the sugar-house^ the sulphur* 
rednery, and the soap-work, at Trieste. In the 
day ironstone strata is got a stratum of stone, one 
to two Aiet thick, used for street pavement. This 
strabtm has the upper aud under sm^hkoe tdeialdy 
««eii. ; & m across into pi^^ of an iixe- 


stnt- 


tlHiir amd&Mnf twoer^ree squ^ 


Umb |ii||w|isgt <rf <im stmdg trf yieeiiBeb 
: ln«&e (MBoe ws^ of aam^n? Idi^ 

!flr; 
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. FACE OF tnE OOVNTBT. 10 

is faevsA into 4dor>po«ts sad other carved 
'^arts of buddings. <> 

'i^^'hat part oi the Vienna road which sscislBlids the 
eteep hiU from Tifieate was made by Cdlint Ziitzeii^kiff* 
Hovernor of Trieste, in the time of Maria llleresa. 
Be going up there is an agreeable view of the town 
Jflid the sea, but after the summit the scene changes 
to a barren rocky country, which continues forseve* 
ral stages on the Vienna road. The rock is lime* 
stone, composed of strata nearly horizontal. In 
some places the surface of this rock is bare &r a con- 
siderable extent, and very uneven, being full of fis- 
sures, and grotesquely perforated with water-worn 
holes. These bare limestone rocks occupy more than 
one-half of the surface, there being only a little grass 
in theapac'e between the prominent parts of thetFock. 
The prominences are generally three or four ^et 
high, and the vegetation between them con afiford only 
iecanty B>od to a few sheep. Eront the grey c^ui' 
of tBese todcs* the surface of lo^ & if 

.oore^ *sutfa snow or hoarf’iitKt.' A gree&<Aowefed 
fai^horo {Hi^khorm vmdk) io'iweiiBefe a6^|here 
idbetigst t^^rodcs. , Near seeacdPt^vill^^ there 
«e fidnm nod a fisw F«i(»j||tBiBeAhtgh 
maple ^ee 

"comunmi wme .the c 0 lUll^ 3 r\is yery bad. In 4e 
ijmi^ die r(»d dm whte^hi ^mther new ^ sweet- 
ish ^ f^^nditmn, or what ^ey 

eaU which i» noite acid. The wine of 



20 CARKIOXA.~BASfNS IN LIMESTONE. 

* f 

ProiBeco is th6 best in the country. In various 
of this rocky ^uud there arc I'ound co- 
nlcat pits or basins formed in the limestone by 
some ancient openltion of nature. Tbese basins are 
of different sires, some of them about a hundred 
"^yards in diameter at the top, and fifty feet deep ; 
'the bottom is a jplaUe surface of good arable ground^ 
which is cultivated. On the sides of most of the 
basins thete are trees. As tliere are manj peifom- 
* tiorn visibly effected by water iu the limestone, it 
may be supposed that the formation of those basins 
also, is due to the action of water. 

There are several caverns of considerable extent ifi 
this hme«tonc. Amongst these is the grotto at the 
village of Carnioli, otlieiwise called l^hiow, seven 
miles from Trieste. Its entrance is by a descent along 
the inclined sides of a natural pit. After this descent 
we walked into the cavein, in a direction neaily hori- 
zontal , the length of 1 000 feet or more. The cavern 
is very lofty in some places ; and there is a great 
quantity of calcareous stalactite often reaching from 
the roof to the floor. In one place there is clew water, 
but there is no running stream. The rock in which 
this grotto is formed is Ipnestone containing sheila. 

limestone is vefy cavernous and full of fimureft. 
Many of these fissures are Water- worn. Hie 

ing action of the water appears tx> have tidien place 
after the stone was consolidated, ^mid after the fis- 
sures had been formed j ftssqmi locdc m ^ ft>nn* 



GEOTTOS.‘ 
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ed before Ihe stone was consolid^d. This grotto 
is sitn^ in many resjiects to the .<^ve at Castleton 
in Derbyshire. 

The country between Camioli and Trieste is 
stony and barren. Near the road at Lippiza, in a 
wooded piece of ground inclosed with a wall, is kept 
a breeding^ stud of horses, established in 1805 by 
the Archduke Charles j the climate is favourable to 
Arabian and Spanish horses. 

Near Adelsberg, which is thirty English miles 
from Trieste, and on the road from Trieste to \'^ien- 
na, is a vast cavern through which a river passes. 
The river is so considerable as to drive a mill with 
four water-wheels, about 200 yards above the place 
where it enters the cavern. We went some hund- 
red feet into the cavern, which is very lofty ; * the 
roof is covered with stalactites. The river is seen 
running in the cavern, at the foot of a precipice, and 
fifty fathoms below the path where we were. The 
river comes out to day again near Alben, called also 
Planina, after having run under ground for some 
miles. The Cyclamen Europemi grows amongst 
the stones at the mouth of the cavern. 

■ The lake called the Czirknitzcr-see is some miles 
diMant from Adelsberg. Erom the cavernous nature 

— I — . 

' 't ‘ 

♦ In des .Erzhrrtog^thims Kram, 

Jmmes Laybaih, ni 1689» th^e pre 

view# of other retnorM)le objects in Canuola, 




2^ * ^ AKGUIMUS. 

Mckf in is siU:i^il«<i, the at 

i^lnrbha season^ becomes, lo^r. In the watir eon- 
tauaed in the eaverns of jth^ laie, the singular rcp- 
ttie Proteus anguinus Is %ind* ,, It has been ob- 
in no other pai^ pf thft Ptofessors Con- 

^ %]iachi and Rottjooi of Pavia * lutve examined 
its sti uctuni^ ais4ac)e of opinion that it brea^es solely 
by means chP the pendnlons and fringed gills placed 
06 ^h side^of the throat; and, ctmsequently, is 
oapable ai living always under water, as the larvae of 
water>nawts, which are also provided with pendulous 
gdls, whereas newts in the adult state, and other 
aquatic reptiles, having no apparatus /or respiring 
the air that is diffused in water, must sometimes 
come to the surface of the water to inhale the ^ 

ijr 

of the atmo^ere into their lungs. These |eani>' 
ed dlufervers consider the Proteus anguinus to be 
an animai; in the adult state, and nqt a larva. But 
the tSynen lacertma, examined by John Huntm* and 
Camper, and Bie aloxoloti brought from South 
America by Humboldt, are supposed to be in the 
^j|8te of larva. The eyes of the Proteus anguioUs 

Hw, — ,0^,m - ..I 

• See l^escnzlone Kotaaifcad^4ir|8ai %lia 
4e]!e Jarv|> deJle sahunau^ a^aUehe, fatta dal iDott. Matwe.^ 
Buac^^/av ta, 1817; had the desor^ioo Proteus an 
gmni ^ OTich ProfeMSors Coa^l ^i^ and Buae/tK» were pm<r * 
paring publish in ISIKt ^ 

The anatomy ^ the hat a Wfi cao cxttn* 

ned by the enuneni natoriiitwGfiAiHedswrof VieiH^ andCUVied^ 



CAVERKS IN LIMESI^NE. 2 $ 

are so small as scaively to be vi»lde» t|ie animal in its 
native situation, bemg, like tbe Ibole, ^ways ^ the 
dark, as it inhalntsUie water of cs^khiil t^ tolwr 
of the animal is pink} lUe length albout nine iudies } 
the feet very short. I saw one of these animals* alive 
at Pavia, it w^ k^t in a bucket of water in a dark 
place, and ha^ been brought from the Caarknitz Isdte. 
The country peo{4e 'soinetimes bring them alive to 
Trieste, anil sell thlai as objects of curiosity. 

Another river in the neighbourhood of Trieste 
that appears to have run in caverns, is the Timavo, 
near Hontelalcone, on the road from' Trieste to 
Udine and Venice. It issues at once from the rock, 
and after a very short course falls into the sea. * 


^ witli st^alaGtiteji, aod riveirs passiug uod^r 

<0£cur m Other countries composed of soml^grained limefitOne. 
The limestone near Trieste is probably of ^ gamb tbdrtnation 
with the iimefitone at Buxton atkd Castletoo in fi^erbyahire, 
where large caverns are seen resembliilg those in Camioltib 
and with tlmt limestone in which tbe Rboiie rims after leaving 
the lake of Geneva. 

The quantity of water of tbe Elione is much more consi* 
derable after issuing from the lake, and after it m joined by 
the Aw, thmt it is some miles below j the water goes away 
the crevices of the IknestoOe^ and at ihe place called La 

' l^rte da Rhone, the stream rtm for some hundiied feet un- 

• >■ 

(ler a cover of limestone strata, aod then emerges. 

Near Dov^dale. in Oerhyshire, part of the wat^ goes off 
into creviees of the lini)eihime, and joins tbe main Channel of 
lAe river^ after haviag rilt.^ker ground for the space of to* 
veralmifefc ' ■'fcw/'r 
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IDRIA. 


is sixty fin^ish miles from Trieste, and may 
be' 1^‘ted from Laybaeli, in coming from Vienna to 
TVieste. 'fhe small town of Idria, with its old ba- 
ronial castle, church, and tia crucis or calvaiy in a 
aerpentinc fonn which travellers are apt to mistake 
‘ for some metallurgic apparin:u8, is situated in a deep 
valley, surrounded with verdant and lofty mountains 
of limestone. The more extensive horizon, seen 
from the height, is bounded by distant mountains, 
at this season (the beginning of November) cover- 
ed with snow'. 

Wood covers a part of the hills, and adds to the 
beauty of the scenery, nie woods consist of beech, 
ash, birch, cherry-tree, pear, and apple. 1 saw no 
larix, which, is common in the neighbouring pro- 
vince of 8t;^ia. Spnice lir C Finns obies) is the 
roost fte^uent of the fir tribe. Tliere are some sil- 
ver fir^ 'and Scotch fir, fP. iilvatica-) Barberry, 
juniper, aud the hellebore, called Christmas rose, 
are met with. 

Fern is collected, and kept on a skreen composed 
of horizontal poles, * to be used for litter to the 


♦ Thf'.f' skteens, or narrow bams, are used in other parts 
of CarnioJa for hanjring buck-wheat upon. The sferceo b 
"eoinpoisd of two upright posts twenty feet in height. Thmugli 
I bdes upright po«ts. honscoutal poles are placed, rcach- 
WK ftamMae upright to the otlter. 0« these poles, the buefc- 
fl^eat. and other kinds of fodd,er| aib placed. A narrow roof 

n ' 
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iifDtm COAtf, 

eattle ; and# for same pur^pos^ bpteh kaves ar^ 
gathered in baskets <|aade ^ 

Indian eom is hi ether 

parts of Cnttipla } i|||tieh <$f 3: is sem on the Vienna 
road« ^^liiyttld CiSi« inu Styria ; and it is 

cultivated A^ar mntk^asI*rague»!C^ the 
latitude (jkhrds also are ctdtivatii in comd; 
derahk ^natd% m Carnihla and Styria. They 
are cut into ^dices, and given to tiie hogs and cows< 
The stream that runs by Idria, when seen from 
the height, appears of a greenish blue esdour. The 
water, when looked at near, is colourleitl and trans- 
parent. This green colour is observed in (Wlier rivers 
which run over limestone. It is remfytk4#e in the 
Rhone, issuing from the lake of 
The mine, from which the qumkaS^oro is got, 
is 4d0 feet deep. We went down by a stiur, with 
stone ^ps, uK^aed about 3S deg^mvto the hoid- 
spne A gretd deal df wood is einpkn|bd W tnpp^ 
Che gllleries of die mine. These wooden pifiars 
caught fire ten or twelve years ago, and it was finmd 
nectary to aUbW the water to grow in the mine tiU 
it oiver^ and dFbWned out the fire. They now use 
piers of tee lime fiw su|ip<^ in some parts 
oflbhe Instead of Wfod^l^ 0inM*f the galle- 

'■I»||| ««wwii ..I .I-..— 

of boards coIIm n» wh^ P*w|<® h-ora one upi%bl to ^he 
lather, the sheaves of a^lilia are ^Iso somednflB %sd 

OB ^ jpOSt. 't 


sa 


n>t^.««KlUICK8ILVE]l MINE. 


« ^ 

altmr, with an image of the Virgin, end oflSt 

^ of Neporauk, f a|jnt ranch venerated by the 
^man Catholics at and in the soutiii of 

tihMrraraiy.— 'The Erapen^r who makes fre> 

^ent excursions into dii^r^ p^tts of fai#d$pni< 
nions, descended into this mine in 1816. It has 

^4- 

been visited also by the Archduke Jdin, who culti- 
vates and promotes natinal science, founder of the 
school of mineralogy and botany, called the Joan- 
neura, at Gratz, and by some of the archdukes, his 
brothers.— -After going through several parts of the 
mine, we came up in a bucket, moved by a forty 
feet over shot water-wheel, which i^orks the pumps 
that ke^ the mine dry. The working barrels of the 
pumps are of bronze, the rest of the pump-pipes 
are of wood- In Britain, the working barrels and 
pipes, in similar situations, aic now alnays of cast- 
iron, which has many advantages ; but the east-iron 
manufacture in the Austrian dominions is not suffi- 
ciently improved to furnish such articles. The daily 
wages paid to a miner are seventeen kreuzeis, equal 
to sevenpence halfpenny sterling. The adjacent 
20^ is small-gained limestone ; and, according to 
Ferber, the ore is situated in ^hiatus, lying under the 


limestone, * ^ 

The ore is for the most pmi of a reddish brown 
odioui^ 4 j§ome ^eces are incrnsted with bright red 
The tnercury in it in combiniU:ion 
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Fith suljphur. • Native mei^i^ w fotmd in small 
[uantitics. ^ 'i 

After thie ore is raised the mW, it is pick- 
d and s^ar^d dil^r^t sorts -by the hand* 
't hr then gonnded'%y stampers; and exposed* at 
he same tisigs to a stieain of %ater. The water 
larries away the snaail particles of the pounded ore^ 
ind, running along a wooden canal, the richest ore, 
vhich is afso the heaviest, falls down and remains 
>n the bottom of the canal in the form of slime. 
In the next reach of the canal, the ore of a small- 
;r specific weight is deposited. The ore is some- 
times washed in an iron sieve, immersed in a tub of 
vater, in order to separate the heavier parts from 
the lighter. Use is also made of the lirge washing- 
a.hlc, inclined at an angle of four or five degrees, 
md kept in a tremulous motion, whilst the slime 
and water run over it. 


♦ Thci brotirn ore of Wria, on account of its liver colour, is 
called in German Qiieckstlber leOer erz^ Klaproili found the 
contentfc of a selected piece of it to be, 


Mercury, 

aid. 

Sulphur, 



sa. 

Silica, 

6,5 

Alumina, 

5.5 

Oxid of yron, 

£, 

Copper, . * ' 

1 

o 

WAter.. * ' 

. ' 7.3 
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njitlA.-^UBLIMTATIOV. 


^me native mercnry is coflected, by waging tb«# 
ore, And is sold at a higher pHce than that obtainett 
by sublimation, being oonsidered more free from 
niixtore. 

The ore, being reduced to powder and iBsorted, 
is next to be subjected to the proce® of sublima- 
tion. For this purpose, there are vaulted ovens, 
within whkh are two or three tiers of brick grating. 
On the brick grating are placed flat earthen dishes, 
containing the ore without addition. I^re is made 
in the lower part of the oven, under the brick grat- 
ing, and the mercury is volatilized, and passes 
through a chimney into the cooliug-ioom, where it 
is condensed, and remains in small drops amongst 
the soot which coders the w'alls. The soot proba- 
bly contains also black sulphui’ct of mercnry. The 
soot and mercury are swept from the walls, and 
the mercury is collected in a cavity in the middle of 
the floor of the cotding-room. 

The mercury is measured by a glared earthenware 
vessel, with a vertical slit at its upper end ; when filled 
up to the lower part of the slit, the vessel contains 
twenty-five poundsof mercery. Ibis portion of twen- 
ty-five pounds is put in a piece of white leather, the' 
edge^ of wdiich are gathered Up round the paeronry, 
and fomly bound together, by many toms of a string 
of thelSpB ^f the little finger. The leather, after 
being ried, has the form of a rt^d tmg, and no mer« 
cury can mad^ to pass frofm^any part of^ it, even! 
by a considerable pn^uie, ‘‘'rhis bag 4^packe<i ia 



VERMILLION, &C. gg 

a inailo to iRt it, aad three of the casks are pla- 
ced in a strong deal box. In this form it is sent off. 

The process lor making "'Vermillion is not shewn 
to Strainers. It is made of a great many dider- 
cnt shades, and is esteemed good; some of it, 
perhaps, approaches to the bnJIiancy of the Vermil- 
lion imported i’rom China. The vennilhon is pack- 
ed like the mercui) ; it is tied up in brown leather. 

Corrosive sublimate, talomel, and red nitrate of 
mercury called red precipitate, are also made at Idria. 

The workmen at the subliming furnaces have 
their health injured by the action of the mercury on 
thei^, constitutions. 'J'he miners aic not affected. 

During the four years that the French were in 
possession of Idria, they wrought a mucli greater 
quantity of ore, and produced more inei'cury, than 
is now done by the Austrian government. 

Mercury was formerly obtained from u mine in 
Friuli by the Venetians. Almaden in Spain, and 
Idria, are now the two most considerable mines. It 
is also extnu’ted at Deux Fonts. The mine of Crual- 
cavalica, in South America, has been abandoned. 

Much of the mercury from Idria is sent to 
Spanish South America, for the purpose of extract- 
ing the, silver fiom the ore by the process of amal- 
gamation. * 


♦ process for obtauving silver fi om tire ore by anialga- 
mstion, originated in Spaia^ SouUr America. 

It ivas afutnrards introduced in Hungary by Born, but is 
in « great degree relinquished there. 




so ’ IDRIA. — AMALGAMATION, &C. 


Leaving Idria, a good road conducts ns for twelve 
&t fifteen miles mostly along the ridges of the hills, 
till we came to Lohitsch, on the great road leading 
from Vienna to Trieste, and to the latter place I 
returned through Adelsberg, Stc. 

The transit of goods on this road is very consider- 
able. Sugar, coffee, lemons, and other articles, im- 
ported into Trieste, are sent to X’^ienna and the cir- 
cumjacent parts of the Austrian dominions; and the 
glass of Bohemia, and other produce of these coun- 
tries, is brouglit to 'I'neste to be slapped. The 
roadf however, is rough, and is not kept in a suffi- 
cient state of repair to facilitate the passage <4 the 
numerous four-wheeled waggons, each of which is 
drawn by many horses. 'I he high roads in Italy 
are kept in much better order. 

The diligence from X'ienna to Trieste, which 
travels ail night, except one night at Gratz, and 
out the journey, of about 300 English miles, 
in eight days, is a heavy vehicle in form ol a coach, 
and suspended on steel springs. Although not 
jexcellent, it is better than the public conveyances 
in Hanover and and not worse than se- 

veral of the diligene^. itf France ; * but these last 
^ now improving by the adoption of coaches 

Iil d i lijjj l tf ii I I I! ^ i li iilSil I I.I <| I >|| | ■■■■>■■ 

is carried on with inudi aedvity, and 
vnthyn^ coS|ltriicted inadniMry, at tbe aoutlgmosiiOB esta- 
^,ld«3ltnent sMbe near Pr^berg, as I vito^ifod 

^tbereia 
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the English way. There are also coaches 
that go between Trieste and Vienna, when they 
have got their complement of passengers, and tra- 
vel with the same horses, stoppii^ at night. Tra- 
vellers that take post-horses may have a caiesh at 
e»^ post-house, for which they are charged a fixed 
hire, but these caleshes are not very commodious, 
that it is better for those who travel far with post- 
horses to procure a carriage for the whole journey. 

There are numerous barks which cairy goods 
between Trieste and Venice. They are like the 
other coasting vessels of the Adriatic, about thirty 
tons burden, with two masts, and a lug sail some- 
thing in the latine form, to each mast. With these 
sails they are able to go well before the wind, but 
cannot beat up against a wind so well as a ^oop-rig- 
ged vessel. In one of these barks I went from 
Trieste to Venice. The passengers have the use 
of a cabin and beds, but must not expect very de- 
licate accominodatiim. Soon after (he time of which 
I speak, a stemn-boat, for conveying passengers fr(m|^ 
Trieste to Venice, was constructed by the AmericsM'^ 
Consul. 

The distance is seventy English miles, mid is 
gone in twelve hours with a good wind } but the 
mnd proving unfavourable, we put into the harbour 
of firano, a small town in Istna, whli a chureh tower, 
built on the model of the tower Smut Mark at 
Venice*. The Venetian lion ip seen sculptured on 
iHeveral of the buddings, the. town having belonged 



TltlESTE TO VENICE. 


to 4lie republic. It is inhid^ted by sea^fatis^^Mm, 
who, like other sailors in this pait of the Adiiati<^ 
wear a brown great (oat with a hood that goes over 
the head. 

The chamber of commerce of Trieste, in 1818, 
erected a lighthouse near Pirano, illuminated^,^ 
the gas from pit-coal. 

At Pola on this coast, forty miles south of Trieste, 
are the remains of a Boroan building, consisting of 
an elliptical wall of three doors, with rustic arcades 
like the outer wall of the amphitheatre at Vmiwa. 
Mad^i considers this fabric to have been a theatre 
and not an amphitheatre, as the seats are on one side 
only, and formed on the declivity of a hill. The 
length, according to that learned author, is 416 Eng- 
listi feet, the height 97* It is the only one of the 
Homan elliptical precincts that now remains entire 
in its whole circumference ; about a half of the pre- 
cinct of the amphitheatre at Horae, and the greatest 
part of the precinct at Verona, having long since 
come to the ground. 

The wind becoming favourable, we sailed from 
Rraiio,and arrived at the port of Lido, the entnmcE 
<i»f the Laguna, where there is a fort to guard 
passage, and from whence, after a tedious examimw 
tion of bq^ige by the custom-house officer^ werprd- 
P^de^.id a boat the distance of two or thfieo^mleB 
to ^ 

f I ' ' 

* Veroaa par^a'quatta 



CHAPTER II. 


Phmce*^Jjagum**^Ancient state and decline i)f Venice, — SaitU 
Maries Place—Saint Maries Church, — Ducal Palace^-Li- 
brar^, •^Churches, —School of Saint Uoeq. — Academy rff 
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*1^ liSguna is separated from the sea by a line of 
narrow sandy islands. This line is broken by three 
passages, which are the principal entrances into the 
I^aguua the most northerly at the port del Lido, 
by which we entered ; — the passage at the port of 
Malamocco, between the points of the two longest 
oT the sjmdy islands ; — ^and the most southerly at the 
port of Chiozza. 

At Chiozza, at the southern extremity of thk > 
line of sandy islands, massive stone bulwarks, called 
have been constructed, to render the de- 
against the action of the sfea more secure. * 




^£r|[thening tlie barriers that ddei^d t^heXJItgdna. 
e jMfea is i^eommended in tjie Tratlafo ddSk acque 
•nigi^Ce^aroy publisliied at Fadoili in 1560. The sAiiie 
tor, Who, in JM V^i^^^okria, gives an agreeable 
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311)6 Laguna, within the line of s^dy ialae^ is 
an extensive bay, a great part of which is so shal- 
low as to be dry at low water. It is intersected 
by channels of various depths, some of them d^p 
enough to allow ships of considerable size to coa^ 
close to the town. 

The silt, or sandy mud, accumulates in the La- 
^na, and tends to exclude the sea. 'lliis .exten- 
sion of the land, by alluvial matter, has taken place 
in different situations on the Adriatic, neaK. .the 
BM^ths of the Po ; and particularly at Ravenna, 
which was anciently on the edge of thd aea, hut, 
from the accumulation of mud and sand, is 
three or four miles inland from the shore. To 


counteract this filling up of the Laguna, in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, a part of the river 
Brenta was made to discharge itself near Chiozza ; 
and the bucket-dredging machine, called by the 
French Marie salope, is used for keeping the chan- 
nels clear of silt. 

TTierc are several low islands in the Laguna. 


^The city of Venice is built on two of these islandb^ 
separated fiom each other by the great canahivhit^ 
hasB serpentine course. The two islands ar6 it||^i(^ 


of tlie wny in which he parsed 
dp t4$|m^rdte legiipm be obfiervet), n^th the desim^Pict 
%c|»ng off dbeas^ to which ^ delicate 
«rrfi«posed. . Ho wa« a Wedthy V'enetian of the 
ed family of to ^ age hf 93^ 
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submvJded by a {?reat many smaller canals. The long 
narrow island of La Giudecca, so called from having 
been formerly the residence of thfe Jews, being at a 
-short distance, is included in tlie city. The surface 
occupied by the city may be about one English square 
mile and a half. The population is stated to be 
IsiOiOOO; sixty years ago, it was 170,0()0. Murano^ 
and some other islands covered with buildings, are more 
distant, and are to be considered as separate villages. 

The province, called Venetia by the ancient tto- 
ma^, %a3 boundted by the Adda, the Uhoetian and 
Julian Alps, and the Po. Malfei gives the history 
cC^at province to the time of Charlemagne. * 

About the year 450, the cities of Aquileia, t Pii- 
dua, and others, situated in the ancient province of 
Venetia, were ruined by the Huiis under Attila, 
and the inhabitants took refuge in the islands along 
the coast. On the island of Ripa-alta, or Ilialto, 
the first Ibundatioii of the city of Venice was laid. 
An epistle of Cassiodorus, piaitorian prefect, and 


Verona lUustrata, iwrte priina. 
mhalMtants of Aquileia took refuge on the island of 


ubt far di^ant from Aquileia. In' 570, the patnaich 
A^i^ia, flying froni the Lombards, removed big treasure 
caUed New Aquileia. The pati^rchs of 
adopted by tt^ infant republic' bf Venice, bc- 
^awe '^ ^^clesiastical prifnates in the Venetian ret^itory,, 
a>Wlpwl4^, the seat of' tlie patriarch was removed from 
Venice. Of the city of^^-^wleia, which was at its 
^ grd|te?t,in the fburth ceijtury,^ little now remain'^. 
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mini^r of Tlieodoric, desciibes the state of the 
islands of the Laguna in 5^3, seventy years after 
Attila’s irruption. * At that time the chief pro- 
duce of tli£*>c islands was fisli and salt. The inhabit- 
ants had trading barks that ascended the Po, and the 
neighbouring livers, and vesstds that traded in the 
Adriatic. 'I'hey performed the transports of wine 
and oil frotn Istria to Ravenna, 'rheodorie’s royal re- 
sidence. The epistle of C’assiodorus, which is ad- 
dressed to tlie twelve tribunes, or im^^istrates, shews 
that the islands of the Venetian Laguna were at that 
time subject to the Gothic kingdom of Italy. 

Charlemagne resigned all claims to the sovereign- 
ty of A'euice- His son Pepin made an unsuccess- 
ful attack upon the islands of the Laguna. Tlie 
Venetians then, and in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, considered themselves as an unalienable 
portion of the Greek empiie of Constantinople. 
Venice in religion did not adhere to the Greek 
church ; but she was less sers ile in her obedience to' 


* This upistle ){. corainented on by M’ilfti, V’erona IHq^F 
trata. .. 

3rbe 'anonj nioiis Chronicle of the Eleventh CeWulryJ%!ftt; 
the Chronicle oi' the Fourtemth Century, eon^poa^. ^di^ 

_ . . .... .... ' -v 


iDoge jlndrew Dandolo, are the oldest 
fVeoetian history. — See Muratori Script. Her. imm, ^ 

Hifttory of Venice^ from an# 

jP^ffiKtory of thv War of CyprOa, from 1570 
mach € 6 teen«edi P 40 I 0 fKarouslo il Giovune, sStoria 
Gm?rra di is JifO-tly a translation of 

doHTtiy who was .a comigaandcr in that war. 
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the PoiJcs than many other Catholic states, and the 
Pajjal laws against usury, and other inquisitorial laws 
of tlie church of Rouie, were never acknowledged 
by the rejiublic. 

The annual election of the twelve tribunes })assed 
into the penuaneiit conuuand of a doge or duke. 
The governuient was then a mixture of democracy 
and monarchy ; tlie doge was elected by the vot(» 
of the general assembly, and reigned with the au- 
thority of a prince whilst he was successful; but 
when bad fortune prevailed in tlie public affairs, he 
was deposed, banished, or put to death, by the mul- 
titude. 

In the twelfth century began the power of the 
aristocracy, which reduced the doge to the mere ap- 
pearance of command, and deprived the people of 
all power. 

After the capture of Constantinople by the com- 
bined forces o( the Venetians and the crusaders, 
and the subsequent election, by these two powers* 
of Baldwin, Count of Fiaiideis, to the imperial 
throne, Venice possessed three of the eight parts 
into which Constantinople was divided, and the 
diQge, till 1556, was styled Doinuius quarta; partis 
^^dimidise imperii Romani, the lord of one-lourth 
iHjA'Xii half of a fourth of the Roman em- 

J^^^the sea-coast^' from Ragusa to the Helles- 

it 

* - I - . -'n- I - ' 

Jpi 

'♦See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall (#ihe Roman Empiic. 
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Ipont and Bosphorus, the Venetian.^ luid a chain of 
factories and tOHTis, many of which were held by 
Venetian families in feu from the iepui)li(‘. The 
'‘Venetian family of Sanuto held the dnteliy of Naxos, 
which comprehended the greatest ji.irt of the Ar- 
chipelago. 

The island of Candia I'.i- juiieliased by the re- 
public from the Marquis td iMoutfenat, one of the 
‘crusaders, who got that i-land aiul the kingdom of 
'Macedonia as his share of the spoils after the cap- 
ture of Constantinople. 

Corfu, Cefalonia, Zantc, &c. were conquered by 
the republic and by the feudatory nobles of \ enice. 
*-*Badua, Vicenza, Verona, Brescia, Bergamo, and 
^ other cities, were acquired in I t 10. i 

Venice possessed the liast India trade when the 
goods were brought to Europe by tfic Levant. But 
she lost this trade after the route by the Cape of 
Good Hope was discovered by the Portuguese. 

In 1508, Venice liad the energy and the good 
fortune to withstand the combination formed against 
her by the lei^^ue of Cambray, composed of the j?m- 
peror Mavimilian, Louis XII., Ferdinand of Ar- ' 
ragon, Pope Julius II., and the Duke of, iSitTOy. i 

In If) 18, Venite was on the eve of being 
et| by a conspiracy, at the head of wbi<^ 
amba^iadorfrom iSpain. * 

C|ptdia was lost in lGf>9« 






f JSce tlie* Abbe dc &. Real’s AccoaiU of the Conspw 
the against 


' of 
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A hundred years ago Venice was already in a 
state of decline, and had lost much of her trade. 

France and Austria had long speculated upon 
seizing the V'enetian territory. At the peace of 
17i7j France offered to allow the Empress Maria 
Theresa to occupy the W'uetian possessions. During 
Bonaparte’s campaign lu Italy m 179'> and 1796> 
the Venetian go\ enmieiit did not possess sufficient 
energy to take a decided part or to maintain a re- 
spected neutrality. \"crona, Brescia, Vicenza, Pa- 
dua, Friuli, and the rest of the Venetian territory 
on the mainland of Italy, were the seat of war be- 
tween the French and Austrians, The French 
troops were maintained and equipped, and their ge- 
nerals enriched at the expense of these jirovinces, 
which were at length icvolutionized and taken pos- 
session of by the Ficiich, notwithstanding the sub- 
missive conduct of V enice, 'flie Venetians had no 
effective fleet, t England had the command of the 
Adriatic, but want of union prevented the Venetian 
government from taking advantage of the assistance 
of England to defend the town, which, from its si- 
tuation, was considered as impregnable. Many Ve- 
netian itobles, members of the government, were in 

/ ^ " 

Addison's Remarks on ItaJ}, lu 1701. 

» ^ the Venetian fleet was scarcely su8Scamt to keep 

tl^Tpirai^ of Tunis intOrdcr» and faded in au expi-dition 
i||ain^ ihjit place. 

S' ^ ^ ' 
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Sid French interest. Tlie 12,000 Sclavnnian troops 
m the pay of the republic were disbanded and sent 
home, and after Bonaparte had concluded the Italian 
Iwnpaign by the treaty with the Austrians at Cam- 
po Forniio, the French were admitted into Venice 
In May 1797 , the ancient government of the repub- 
lic was dissolved, and a new government, on the 
French revolutionary model, was substituted in its 
' Thus "X^enice lost her independence, after 
^laving subsisted, with various fortune, foi upwards 
0(f iOOO years. 

Under the French, Venice continuetl from 1797, 
for eighteen years, till the fall ot Bonaparte’s power, 
ARidl since that she has been subject to the Austrian 
^vemment, forming part of tlie Lombardo- Vene- 
|tian kingdom. 

Venice is no longer the brilliant and prosperous 
city from whose stoiies Shakespeare chose the sub- 
ject of his plays ; the life is gone, * but the material 

r* .1,'i'ri - 


• Two hundred years ago V enicc was called tlu rich, Ve- 
nezia la ncca; and the following Epithets, some of winch still 
continue to be applicable, Were given to the other cities of 
Italy : Homa li santa, Home the holy , Napoli li* 

Naples the courtly, and the abode of nobles^ 
pO|;t>a, Genoa the magnificent, on account oflts 

la gr^ide, Milan the great, from its Cictent 
; Firenze la bells, Fbrence ttie beautiftat, ^ ae^dA^ 
of ti||||Aea|ne55 of j|i^e s^recta and the agrceable^i^la^tjitl df 
the town ; Bologna the feiti 
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remiuDs of foraser magnificence still exist in tHe 
works of the eminent aitists whose talents were cal- 
led into action iiOO years ago by the wealth of the 
republic, the pictures of Titian and Paul Veronese 
and the -buildings of Sansovino. 

Sai&t Mark’s Place, and the Merceria, which 
leads from Saint Mark’s Place to the Rialto, are 
the most fmjnented parts of the town. In tiie 
more remote parts there arc many untenanted 
houses going to ruin. Much of the trade that 
formerly gave animation to the city has been trans- 
ferred to Trieste. 

Saint Mark’s Place is an oblong rectangle, sur- 
rounded on three sides by buildings in a good style 
of architecture, on the ground-floor of which is a 
gallery with ojion arcades, forming a public walk. 

The south side was commenced by Sansovino ; * 


of the fertility of the adjacent countiy , Ravenna Panlica, 
Kavenpa the ancient ; Padova la dotta, Padua the learned, 
on account of the university. 

* Jacopo Tatti^ called Sansovino from the name of his ma- 
ster’s birth-place, was born at Florence, studied at Rome^ 
alallg with Michael Angelo, and even aspired to emuhite 
.great It js remaikcd, in an account of Sansovi- 

tiiat be was qualified to hold the first place amongst 
tl%i.^bppauions, but not when Michael Angelo was present, — 
cm m^o per pj imeggiare ma non ove Jbm J\hc/iel Ag^ 
nob^K SaUipyioo's architectm at works at Venice are tl^ zecca 
he building formerly iSe library of 
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f#* ^ 

it is Scatnozzi, and t|^ rest suecessil^ 
'lay thm other architects. * It is of Istriati marble, 
*was begun m 158S, and finished in 1682. The 
n^l^ntectare is nearly uniform ; it was called the 
llncuratorie Nuove, and contained the Indbitations 
for each of the nine procurators of state. #''^e 
French converted the Procuratorie Nuove into a 
pidaee for the sovereign, and it is stiU tt*ed that 
by tlie Austrian government, and eontokto 
\^etidid suit of rooms for the emperor. , 

j>Tlie Procuratmie Vecchie, the range of build* 
ings m the north side of Saint Mark’s Place, was 
bulk about the year i.5O0. It has the windows 
disposed in arcades, and is not so much decorated 
with sculpture as the Procuratorie Nuove. 

llie small west side of Samt Mark’s Place for* 
merly contained the church of Saint Geminianh' 
which interrupted the arcaded walk, but this cburdi'^ 
has been removed by die French, who constructed- 
in its place the grand staircase of the palace, and 
the mt^aaes are now continued without a bre^, 
round the three sides of Saint Marft’s Place. 


Saint Mark, — tlie palace of the Cornaro faintly ob dUltf 
canal, which was burnt in December 1817. — 
Mh^icordia, and some churches. 'Dtere are also ip 


statues executed by Sansovm^U V«(3ce» fie died^ • 


t F. di Cariw, wf 



sjyrat iA|iK*8 aspiKtjH. 

paveBsent ilif Saint Mark’s Place is of squar- 
ed pieces of grey marble, with traeery in white mar- 
ble. It was first paved in 17 ^S. 

In the form and in the galleries, Saiid; Mark’s 
Place resembles the Palais Bnyal at Paris, but is 
a scene of such bustle. 

At the east end of Saint Mark’s Place is tlie 
church of Saint Mark, in the round-arched st 3 ?Ie of 
architecture that prevailed in the middle ages.- 3[| 
was built about the year lUOO, and contained the 
body of Saint Mark, brought from Alexandria by 
the Venetians in S‘29- The first church of Saint 
Mark, on the same site, was built in 8*^8, and con- 
sumed by fire in 9711 * 

The church has five domes, which admit no light, 
and aie low. 

The interior has a gloomy appearance. Tlie walls 
and ceiling are decorated with scripture histories in 
mosaic, executed at different periods, from the 
eleventh centuiy downwards. Some of the finest 
pieces of mosaic are of the year 1^45, by the bro* 
thers Zuccati of Tievise, wlio wrought after the 
designs and with the advice of Titian. ^ 

The atrium or vestibule, a kind of portico tliat 
r^s. along the front and part of the sides of the 
adorned with mosaic, as is the exte- 
rierftont of the church. . 

In the' dburch are sculpfjiares by Sansovino. 
if" Th4re,,are a great raany^ antique cpJumns of mar- 
•,|>le and porj^lQtry, but mostly of a smWl si;^. „ 
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In the middle of the church is a large brass lustre, 
in fonn of a cross, with four arms. 

In the vestibule are the tombs of some Doges, 
and several Latin inscriptions of the eleventh and 
■‘twelfth centuries, in letters called Lombard, wliich 
are a modilication of the Roman letters. 1 he old- 
est ul these inscriptions is in in< ary of the Doge 
Vitale Fdlerio, who died in 

Alwve the middle door of the front are now .igaiu 
placed the four antique bronze ho”ses, aftei having 
decorated the Place du CaroaAcl ni Pans. These 
horses are not seen to advantage in this situation, 
being too far from thw eye 7" iv ai * supp< sed .o 
have been brought from t oiistantmo <le, attm the 
combined anny of the Cru.saders and V ent tiaii llect 
had taken tliat city in 1201. t 7'hese horses are ably 
executed, but they arc thought to be inferior in 


* The mode ot di^poisiog lamps in lonn of a cios& a- 
d(pted by i» the church of hamt Peter's at Uorac, 

when the gieat illumirmted brass cro'"^ d!'pia)ed at Lastci is 
adaiirtd loi its simple form^ and the jint propoitiou it bears 
to thit \a^t edifice. 

f Set Scumto vite degli Dogi in Muratori Senpton Her, 
Italic, lo.n. X\If. ; and Paolo Rumubio de Bello Constantino- 
pohtino U IniperatonbuB Commenis per Gallos et Vene^ 
restitutis , Ventt. 16J,5 Nicetas, a so^ialor of Constantinople, 
enumerates, in his lubtory, the ancient bronze statues that were 
broken and coined into money by the Crusaders and Veneti** 
an5> after getting possession of Constantinople. 
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bt^ l30.l^a e<dlection, 
«f^be!&m4itll»i« cHTMitlVfia Atirdiu$ in the 
coittrt dNte ^ 

llie fOttth iod west siiifo itcd* ii» daes^fidace, 
which wtts )rdbiiik in 1439, produee^n s^reeiSlde ef> 
feet ; th^ we ^hted arched Ootbic aix^itec* 
tare, and the walls are chequered with marble of two 
diiifereid; ctdonrs, light red and white, dispraed 
Wtrically. 

The palace is built round a court, the east side of 
which consists of round arcades, more modem than 
the exterior part of the building, being of the style 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth century. On the 
balustrade of the Scala de'Giganti, within the court, 
are two colossal statues of Mars and Neptune, by 
Sansovino, erected in 1566. * 

,The interior of the palace is occupied by courts 
of justice and public ^ces, slid eontaius 
and other decorations. In one of romns Imi ad^ 
of large geographical maps, pf%ted on the ^waUs,' 
after the maps of Kamusio. * !f ^ 

The h^l of the great council, a vwy lilge «nd 
noWe xoom,,^ now occujaed by the'^piddic library, 
and contb^Bi% nollec^ion of ant^ue stataiea, present- 
ed to the republic by Giov. Grimani, patriarch of 
AquSeta* f The side wahs are adorned w^h pictures 

4 ^ , 

■ ■* 

* b tiie Twkad- 
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^ canvas, relating to the historf of ^efuifee^ and 
tme end is covered hf^n v&ty lai^e picture of Ibe 
saints in celestial glcu^j by JiKopO'^rinatonettO. On 
the ceiling are paintings by Paul Vetob^ and: 
others. 

There are some celestial aml^tenestrial globes by 
Coronellu * 

The Hilary, before the extinction of the repub- 
lic, was kept in the building erected by Sansovino, 
opposite to the ducal palace, and has since been re- 
moved to this great hall. Petrarch gave his library 
to the republic of Venice, but the books were 
n^lected and lost. In 1408, Cardinal Besarion t 
made a donation of his extensive collection of ma- 
nuscript books to the church of Saint Mark ; and 


• Coronelli, a native of Venice, a monk of the minor con- 
ventual order, author of many folio volumes on Geography, 
made, Ju l683, the two large globes that are seen in the Btilw- 
theque du Bm at Park, i 1 feet, 1 1 inches, 6 lines, Prcnch, in 
dtaniater, and of which there is ao account published by De 
Id Hire. Tliey were made by order of Cwdinal d’Estree, and 
presented by him to Louis XIV. A large modern terrestrial 
globe, of about the same size, and made in the latter part of 
the dghaenth century, is in the Mazai ine library at Pans. 

^ l^sarion was born at Trebizotid, and educated at Con* 
at^itinople He was one of the Greek eceleaiastics that ar- 
conqmnied John Paliologus II. to taj^ncil held at Flo- 
reocA, for the union of the Greek olidLinp eburcb. This 
couni^ w«s held only fourteen yean before the Turks got 
pjissos^jj^Cpustsotiotplv. Beunen owe ot^ to the ojpi- 
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this ^Js the first eommeaiccinent of the poblio li- 
brary of Saint Mark. * Hic eardinal’s portrait is 
seen in.^ ltk’iffy. 

In tli& and other libraries of Italy are seen col- 
lections of the finely printed editions, by the cele- 
brated Yenetian prihter, Aldus Manutios. f> 


ijuons of the Latin church, and was made cardinal in 
by Eugenins IV^. He was eii>pIoyed by the popes in embas- 
sies ; was legate at Bologna, &c. He wrote in defence of 
Plato and other woi'ks, which ai*e enumerated in the Biblio- 
theca Grteca of Fabricius. Bosarion died in 1472, at the age 
of 77. 

* See DLsertazione della Pubhca Libreria di San Marco^ 
da Jacopo Morelh, 177L 

f The elder Aide Manuzio was born near Rome in 1447- 
He was a man of learning , and, in 1494, formed an estabJjsh- 
nient in Venice for printing Greek and Latin works. He 
published almost all the Greek and Roman classics. Erasmus 
lived with him for some time, and had his Proverbs printed 
by Aldus. The letters of Aldus are admired for their Cice- 
ronian Latin. He died m 1515, at the age of 68. 

The printing establishment at Venice was continued fay his 
son Paolo Manuzio, who likewise printed at Rome m the sena- 
tor's palace in the Capitol, with the Rubric, Apud Paulum 
Manutium in iEdibus Populi Romani, 15()2. 

Aldo Manuzio the younger, and son of Paolo, was professor 
of literature at Pisa and Rome, and superintendent <rf the 
printing-house of the Vatican.— See Foscarini Storia della 
Letteratura Veneatoa. Tiraboschi, st. d. lett. Ital, Apos- 
tol6 %eu6 Holizfifdel Manuzio. 
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Or ihe place called Brc^lio are two cobioans of 
tiiirty feet or more in Iteigbt, brought fnnn Greece 
in the time of the Dc^ ^ani. JEach of the co- 
lumns is of one stone. One of tbem is of small. 
grmned grey syenite, and on its t(^ is nbw,again 
^placed the bronze winged lion by Donatello, which, 
during Bonaparte*s reign, was removed to the Place 
of the Invalids at Paris. The other column is of 
red Egyptian large-grained granite, and has on its 
summit a statue of Saint Theodore, formerly patron 
of the city, till the republic thought fit to choose a 
more dignified protector Saint Mark. 

The Campanile, a square tower of brick, in Stu’nt 
Mark’s Place, is 350 English feet in height, and 
was built in 1148, in the reign of the doge Dome- 
nico Morosini. At the base of the tower, on the 
east side, is a small ornamented building by San- 
sovino, called la logetta. The tower is composed of 
a double wall, and between the walls is an inclined 
plane of brick, without steps, which winds round the 
central towm* and leads to ^e top. 

From the gallery at the top of the tower there is 
a view of the town and the Laguna. The point of 
sight is not high enough to open the great canal, 
Bor even the canal of the Giudecca, so that the three 
principal islands of Venice appear in one. To the 
north the view is bounded by t^ Friali,or Julian Alps, 
occupy id)out ninrty d^recE of the horizon, 
11 
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extending from the ne^bom^heod of IVieste to the 
mountains i\ear the ltdie di GriMbl. , •'Oie upper part 
pf this range oi mountains is cohered with snow at 
this (November I8I7.) At their foot are 

lower hills, and a plain extending to the sea.. In 
this plain several towns are seen, amongst others 
Treviso. ^ Thirty miles distant, and rising ^ve the ' 
level horizon to the west, are the bills called Monte 
Sclice, or the Euganeau Hills, composed of porphyry 
and .trap, which Fortis, in his work entitled Geolo- 
gia del Vicentino, considers to have been formed by 
submarine volcanos. 

The grand view of the chain of the Julian Alps 
is seen also from the northern quay, mdled the Fon« 
damento Novo. ^ 

From the east end of Saint Mark's Place are seen a 
number of buildings of di£Perent ages;— Saint Mark's 
church, with round arches and low cupolas, of the 
beginning-of the eleventh century the Campanile, 
of the twelfth the ducal palace, with pointed 
arched windows, and the walls chequered with red 
and white marble, of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
the torre del orlogio and the procuratorie vecchie, 
with round arches, of the end of the fifteenth ; — the 
library of Saint Mark, highly decorated with sculp- 
ture by Sansovino, of the beginning of the sixteenth ; 
— the procuratorie nuove, nearly in the same 
style, and built in the seventeenth century ; — and 
if the spectator goes a few paces towards the gra- 
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nite coltrmns, he ha» a vi^ir of the church of 
San Gioi^io Ma^;ioi«, by Palli^o,* built in 1560. 

The paintings of different views in Venice, with 
the principal buildings, canals, &c. by Antonio 
Canal, commonly called Canaletto, t are excellent 
for the truth of the linear perfective and colounng, 

: 


* l^ie following are die names and the years of some of 
the {HTnctpal architects whose fabrics are seen m Venice : 

Niccolo Pisano, flourished in 12S0. Built the church of 
Saint Anthony at Padua, and the Frari at Venice, 

Sanso^^no, (Jacopo Tatti,) flourished in 1510. Built the 
mint, the library of Saint Mark, &c. 

TuHio Lombardo, flourished in 1516. Built some churches 
in Venice. 

Santi Lombardo, his son. Built the hall of Saint Rocq* 

Sel*lio, flourished in 1534. Constructed the ceiling of Saint 
Mark’s library, and some churches. 

Palladio, flourished in 1 550. Designed several churcbea in 
Venice. 

Scamozzi, flourished in 1580. Built part of the procu- 
ratm^e nuove, &c. 

Antonio da Ponte, flourished in 1590. Built the Rialto 
bridge, the priaon. 

Baldassar Looghena, flourished in 1630. Built the church 
of la Salute, &c 

"Domenico Rossi, in the eighteenth century. Conatructed 
^ the front of the Jesuits’ church. 

*}■ Antonio Canal was bom in 1697* aud died in J768- 
Samardo Belloti Canaletto, the pupil of his uncle Antonio, 
paihtod views of Venice in the same style, and etched. He 

waslKim at Venice in 1724, and died at Warsaw in 1780. 
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and contain representations of the old Venetian festi- 
vals. These pictures are seen in many of the first 
collections in Europe, and engravings from them are 
commonly to be met with in Venice. 


Pictures, Statues, Architecture, &c. op some 
OF THE Principal Churches in Venice. 

Churches of the period from the Eleventh to the 
Fifteenth Century. 

Saint Mark’s church, as before mentioned, was 
built in the beginning of the eleventh century. 

The church of La Carita was first consecrated in 

1177. 

The Frari, in • the pointed-arched Gothic style, 
and (me of the largest churches in the city, was built • 
about ISSi, by Niccolo Pisano, the same architect ' 
who erected the church of Saint Anthony at Padua. 
Th is church contains the tomb of the great painter 
Titian, who died in at the age of 99 , and some 
large monuments, erected in memory of Doges, 

In the large church of the Servi di Maria, built 
in 1316, is the tomb of Santorio, and of Fra Paola 
Sarpi, theologian to the republic. * 


* Ffa I%)]o Sarpi was born in 1552. He was a Servile 
moblc, and for siqiportmg the rights of the Vt aMfcns in theif 
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In ^fi^er church is a moimmcnt m memory of 
Ros^ba Carriera, ik)m whose pencil many portraits 
in onyons are seen in the collections in various 
parts of Europe. She was boro in Venice in 
iGyg. and died in 1/57. v 

Santi Giovanni e Paolo is a large cluirch, with 
sonw pointed arched Gothic, built in HSO. The 
interior produces a grand effect. It contains the 
celebrated great picture by Titian, representing 
the Assassination of San Pietro Domenicano** 


disputes with the Pope, he was excoinn)unicated b\ Paul V, 
Borghese, In Fm Paolo’s History of the Council ot Trent, he 
exposes the intrigues of the court of Home, who attempted 
to refute the work of Fra Paolo b} tlie publication of Cardinal 
Palavinni^s history of that council. Fra Paolo vias thought 
to be inclined to the opinions of Calvin, 

* This picture of the Assasmation of San Pietro Domeni- 
cano, consulercd to be the finest of Titian s cotnposmons, is 
returned to its former place in this church, after having been 
in the Louvre during Bonaparte’s reign. It was onginaHy 
painted on board, but was transferred to canvas in Pans The 
frigate, in which it was conveyed from Venice to Marseilles, 
met with tempestuous weather ; the box containing the picture 
got wet, the damp penetrated to the board and the size 
ground of the picture , and when the picture was taken out, 
^ and put in a diy place, the painting, not being capable of con- 
tracting so rapidly as the ground, cracked into a multitude of 


reparation of the picture was performed h^^jp^cquin, 
tbd flection of a committee of the Institute, compel 
sed ot foor JKt eminent in their professions, Bei^ 
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There are other good pictures, and many monu. 
meats of Doges, and eminent persona.- On the pi- 
azza, or atpucre, in front of the church, is the bronze 


♦ 

thoUet and Guiton, and the painters Vincent and Taunay» 
feoliSi whose report the following account of the procese 
taken. 

Gauze was pasted on the surface of the picture; and. 
this being dry, another gauze, and then two layers of grey 
jpoper, were pasted on- When these were dry, the pic- 
ture was fixed witli the face downwards on a table, and the 
wood taken off, first with two small saws, one acting perpen- 
dicularly, the other in a horizontal direction. Then with a 
plane, having an iion with a convex face, and applied in such 
a way as to take off very short shavings. Next wdth a plane 
having a straight faced iron w^ith teeth, producing the effect 
of a rasp. After this the wood that remained was no thicker 
than a sheet of paper. 

The wood was then moistened with water, in small portions 
at a time, and taken off w ith the point ol a knife. 

The distemper or size ground was then removed, by means 
of water, and the back of the painting was exposed to view. 

To restore some flexibility to the painting, much dried with 
age, it was rubbed over with cotton dipt in oil, and then 
wiped with a muslin rag. It W'as afterwards painted over witli 
white lead and oil, in place of the former distemper ground. 

In tills state, the pictuic waj> allowed to dry for three 
months, and gauze was pasted on the ground, and on the 
gauze canvas w^as pasted. , 

When these were dry, the pictuie was detached from the 
^le, and turned with the face uppermost, and the grey pa- 
per taken ottby means of water. Then, in order to bring the 
pictuat nl^l^^fVeh surface, diluted flour paste was applied u]|r 
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equestrian statue by Verrocchio, representing Col- 
leone of Bergamo, commander of the troojws of the 
republic, who died in 1475 . Four other equestrian „ 


on the scales of the painting, an oiled paper was laid on the 
moistened part, and a heated iron cautioui»ly applied* In 
tim way, the scales wore rendered flat. 

It remained to fix the picture upon canvas. For this pur- 
pose grey paper was again pasted on the face of the picture. " 
The gauae ^as taken otT from its back, aiiotlier coat of wbitei^'^ 
lead and oil was applied on the back> and over this a flexible 
gauze , then a coat of white lead and oil , then a ( anvas wO* 
ven all of one piece, and coated evtenoriy Nvilh a resinoua 
mixture^ by which the large surface was carefully made to ad- 
here in every part, to a similar canvas stretched on a frame. 
Tile grey paper was taken oft' from the suriace of the picture 
before applj mg it on the rainc 

After this the picture was put into the h inda of a painter 
skilled in the restoratron of pictuies, to receive the repairs 
that he judged necessary. 

Raphaefs Virgin, i\ith the ])ortrait of the Doftbr, Conti, 
the chamberlain of Julius 11, nhicli Has taken from the 
church of the Nuns of ijaint \nn at Foligno, and is now m 
the Vatican, was restored in Pan^ by tlie same process. 

The picture, on a board of soft white wood, was so ruinous 
at the time of its being sent to France, that it was found ne»» 
cessary to paste gauze over the surface, to preserve it du- 
ring the ti ansi t. It was vvonn-caten, — some oi the painting 
had scaled ofi', — and theic was a considerable crack in the 
board, which was warped into a cuivcd surface. To reme*. 
dy this crack, before proceeding to the other steps of the 
^refiluradlCMi, the following method was employed t A gimae 
on the face of the picture, pictqjra was pla- - 
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CHURCHES IN VENICE. 

statues of commanders of the troops are within the 
church. 

San Zaccaria, a grand and spacious church, built 
in contains a fine picture of the Virgin and * 

Child, represented under a mosaic niche, with Saints, 
painted, in 1505, by Giovanni Bellino, the master of 
Titian. 

The church of Saint Giobbe, bmlt at the expence 
qS the Doge More about 1470, contains pictures 
by Giovanni Bellino, Paris Bordone, &c. 

Churches of the beginning of the SiJcteenth Century, 
by Serlio, Sansouno, TulUo Lombardo, 

The interior of the church of San Salvatore is 
adorned in an agreeable style, with composite co- 
lumns and arches, aiid was finished in 1534. It w’as 


ced With the face downwards. Furrows w'cre made in the 
wood at some distance iioni each other, and near the crack. 
Into these furrows small of w^ood weie introduced. 

The wliole surface of the w'ood was covered w ith w,ot clotlis 
Irequently lenewed , by thi** means the wedges were dilated, 
and forced the wood to resume its ancient form. The two edges 
of the crack came together, and glue was inseited between 
them. Cross bars of oak were applied to letain the boaid in 
its position dumig the time of drying. TJie lest of tlie repa- 
ration was perrornied m the manner alreaily described. — See 
^Notice de PI usieurs Precieu\ Tableaux Ktcuellis d Vemse, 
d:c. pubhished at Paiis m i 
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built by Tullio Lombardo, with assistance of 

* Sansovino. Scamozzi was afterwards employed in 
makiiifj additions to the church. The front w'as 

* erected in 166J, after a design of Loftghena. This 
church contains two fine pictures by Titian, the 
Transfiguration and the Annunciation ; — the Sup- 
per at Emaus, by Giovanni Bellino, &c. ; — ^tombs of 
Doges of the family of Cornaro, and of Doges of the 
family Veniero. On one of the latter are well de- 
signed statues of Hope and Faith, by Sansovino. 

The church of Saint Sebastian was built in 1506 
by Serlio. The front is by Sansovino. The inte- 
rior is adorned with pictures by Paul Veronese. The 
tomb of that excellent painter is in this church ; he 
died in 13S8. 

San Giorgio dei Greci is a church of morlerate 
size, built by Sansovino. The front is adorned with 
mosaic, and the interior with pictures of saints, on 
a gilded ground, in the middle-aged Greek style. 
The Greeks obtained permission to erect this church 
from Leo X. in 151i. 


Churches built after designs of Palladio, in the 
Sixteenth Century. 

[iv Mest of Palladio's churches in Venice have the 
ant decorated with a pediment sup^ted by co- 
B,1ind between the columns statues ill aichts. 
Statues are also placed on the top and Itngli^.of the 
-Igediment, 
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The church ©f San Giorgio Maggiore, after a 
design of Palladio, was begun in 155(5, and com- 
pleted in 1(5 10. The front is of Istrian marble. 
In the church is a portrait o(‘ the reigning Pope 
Pius V'^IL, who was consecrated pope in this church 
in 1800. The adjoining buildings, fonnerly a nio- 
nasteiy, are now occupied as the customhouse^ 
Dogana di Mare. In the dining hall of this mo- 
nastery was the great picture of the Marriage Feast 
at Cana, which was taken to Paris, and still deco- 
rates the saloon ol the louvre gallery. 

The church of San Francesco della Vigna was 
begun in 1534. The front is by Palladio, of Is- 
trian marble, and adorned with composite columns. 
The rest of the church is by Sansovino. In this 
church are pictures by Giovanni Bellino, and other 
esteemed masters, and monuments of doges, procu- 
rators of state, senators, &c. Tlie adjoining build- 
ings, formerly a luonastcry, are now occupied as 
soldiers* bai lacks. On one side of the piazza, which 
is before the church, is the palace formerly inhabit- 
ed by the pope’s nuncio, and now by the consul of 
the pope, by whom it is necessary for travellers pro- 
ceeding from Venice to Home to have their pass- 
ports signed. 

The front of the church of il Redentore is of 
UMfble, with Corinthian columns, after a design of 
^PalladiU;i This church was erected in consequence 
of a mftde by the senate during the plague that 
afflicts^' Venice in 1576. 

Jrs. 
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The atrium and cloister of the convent della Ca- 
pita, * the small church of tlie Zitelle, and the 
church of Saints (iervasio ami Piotasio, commonly 
called San 'i'rovaso, were built after designs of Pal- 
ladio. 


Churches of the end of the Sixteenth Century. 

The church of la Cclcstia was built in 1380 by 
Scamozzi. 

In the church of San Lorenzo, rebuilt after the 
di’‘iigii of Sorella in 1390, is the tomb of Nicolo 
Polo the Venetian traveller, t 

Churches huUt in the Serenleenlh and Eighteenth 
Centuries, 

The church of San Pietro di Castello was the 
seat of the patriarch. It is large, and the interior 


* See a of tlie itrnt.u ami cIoi.-Il’i in the Architet- 

tura <ll Palladio. Veiu l<‘4e 

f Marco Polo, ahout the \iar ItlTO, acioiiijianied his fa- 
thei Nicolo and his uncle, who traded in precious .stoiicfi, to 
the court of Kuhl.ii, the (irand Khan of die Tartars, Linperor 
of the Mof'uls and of China, and sixth in succtrsioii from 
Geifgis Khan. In the doiiiiinoiis of KubiSw Khan they passed 
twenty-seven year- Marco Polo’s account of Ins travels is 
in Ramusio’s collection, published at Venice, by Tomaso (Ituiiti 
in lp59; and with notes by JVIulicr, betliii, lO'To.— -Sec Tira- 
|»o6chi St. d. 1. It. 
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produces a noble effect. It was begun in 1621, and 
completed in l6S0, after the design of Grapiglia. 

The church of Santa Maria della Salute was built 
in 1631 by the Venetian architect Baldassar Longh- 
ena, in consequence of a vow made by the senate 
whilst the city was afflicted by the plague m 1 fiJO. 
It has two handsome cupolas, and is one of the most 
considerable buddings of the seventeenth century in 
Venice. At the high altar are four huge coliunus 
of Marino Greco, brought from Tola in Istria, the 
remains of a Roman eildlce demolished bj the en- 
gineer employed in building the fortifications ot 
that place in the seventecntli ccntuiy, ' Vhilst 
I was at Venice iii December, a gieat annual festi- 
val was celebiated in this church. In the pioces- 
sion theie vsalked the ineinbers of a fraternity, dress- 
ed in white cloaks, with a hood that cntiicly coveis 
the face, leaving two holes for the eyes, so that the 
persons cannot be known, one of them bearing a 
large and heavy cross. These fruteiiiitics are insti- 
tuted for chaiitahle jmiposis, attending crinmials to 
execution, carrying the so k to tlic liospital, \c. tlu 
members are tradesmen in Wnice, and sometime 
persons of the middle and higher classes. Thev 
exercise the fiinetions of the fiaternity gi.ituitoiisly, 
suid from motives of devotion. Some of these so. 


^ MafU . \lmoii IJIii*' f^uauj. 
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cietiei^are composed of females. On occasion of 
this festival there was a bridge of boats constructed 
across the great canal, and terminating on the quay 
before the church. 

The front of the church of Santa Giustina was 
built in l 6 l< 0 , after the design of Longhena. 

The church of the hospital of mendicants was 
built in 1673. 

The church of the Gesuati, * built by Masari af- 
ter the suppression of the order, is adorned inter- 
nally with red Sicilian brocatello marble, and con- 
tains the tomb of Apostolo 2 ^no, who left his libra- 
ry to the monastery that formerly existed near the 
church. t 

Santa Maria Formosa was built in the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

The church of the Jesuits w'as built in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, t It is large and 


* This ordei is different from the order of Jesuits. It was 
suppressed in 1 6()9- 

f Apostolo Zeno, of a Venetian family settled in Candia, 
was born in 1()69- He was poet and historiogiapher to the 
Emperor at Vienna, where he composed a great number of 
dramatic poems for musical operas and for azioni sacri, or 
oratorios. His successor at Vienna was the celebrated dra^ 
matic poet Metastasio. Zeno wrote also on antiquitie$| of 
wh# he was a good judge, — on the Italian historical writ- 
ers,— Icttei®, He died at Venice in 1750 

X In 177 ^ the order of Jesuits was suppressed. 

1 ‘ 
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‘ Ju'glily decorated. The front is by Domenico Rossi. 
Within the church, the columns and walls, and the 
pavement, are covered with Carrara marble curiously 
inlaid with verde antico in the form of foliage. The 
pulpit is adorned with a drapery in marble, inlaid in 
the same way, and representing damask. The church 
I'Ontains the picture of the Martyrdom of San Lorenzo 
by Titian ; — the Presentation in the Temple byGiac. 
Tintoretto, &c. Amongst other tombs is that of the 
Doge Cicogna, whose reign ended in 15^5, and 
under whose government the bridge of the Rialto, 
the prison, the fondainento nuovo, or quay on the 
north side of the city, and other public works, neic 
constructed. 

The front of the church of the Scalzi, or barefoot- 
ed Carmelites, is of Istrian marble, and is highly de- 
corated ; it was designed by Sardi in the eigliteenth 
century. The inteiior of the church is ornamented 
in the richest manner with brilliant coloured marbles. 
Rosso di Francia, * of which the spiraly twisted co- 


• The marble called in Italy Itosso dj Fiancia and Rrec- 
cia Corallina, is the led niaiblc of Canipan in the PjrLiiecp 
It IS briglil-ied with white spots There is andthci marble 
fiom Campan with green veins, called in France Veid dc Cam- 
pan. These Campan marbles arc seen on the exterior of the 
palace of 'I'nanon neai V'ersailles, — in the columns ol Bona- 
parte's arch in the Place du Carousel, —in the interior ot the 
church of Saint Sulpice, and in other buildings in Pans. 

The Campsm marble, however, is not the most common 
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lumn^at the high altar arc formed,— breccia Africa- 
na, and others. I’lctra di paragone, or black touch- 
stone, occurs in this and other churches and palaces 
in Venice, in slabs of considerable size ; it is dis- 
tinguished I’rom black marble by its hardness. 

In the cliurches in Venice and some other towns 
in Ital\, columns are incrusted on the surface with 
pieces of the finer kinds of marble, fitted ttigethcr 
so as to appear like a column of solid marble. Most 
of the columns of solid marble or granite, in Italy, 
formed the decoration of ancient buildings, and by far 
the greatest number of these columns is at Rome. 

San Siinion Piccolo is round, with a dome, and 
a |)ortico supported by columns. It is, in some re- 
spects, an imitation of the pantheon at Rome, but 
being much smaller produces a very different effect. 
The grandeur of the pantheon cannot be conveyed 
to the spectator by a copy on a smaller scale. San 
Sim ion Piccolo was built in 1718, after the design 
of Scalfarotto. 


The Scuola di San Rocco is the hall of one of the 
six sciiole grandi, or great fraternities, which are 


matble in Pans '] he slabs on the top of stoves and of fur- 

f iture, and tlie maible tables so much used in Pans, are made 
f marble from 1'i.niders, some of which is black and wliite, 
and some df a dull red. 

* These six fraternities are seen in the procession of Cor- 
pus Christ! day, tthe fete Dieu,) painted by Canaletto.' 
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HOW suppressed. It was built in 1516 by Santi 
Lombardo, the son of Tullio Lombardo, and is re- 
markable for the beauty of the building, the internal 
decorat)ons, and the pictures of Tinforett it contains. 
This IS the only one of the six scuole grandi that 
has been kept in repair after the suppression of the 
fraternities, which happened in 1797 » fit the extinc- 
tion of the Venetian government. 

In the churches and palaces of Venice arc seen 
pictures by Giovanni BelLno, Titian, l*aul Veio- 
nesc, Giacomo Tintoretto, Domenico Tintoretto, 
Palma the elder, Palma the younger, Eassano, Pa- 
ris Bordone, Sebastian del Pioinbo, Giorgione. ^ 


* Thi pciioils at which some of the piincipal painters, born 


in Venice and the Venetian dominioiN, 

Jived, are as. 

follow ts . 

Gentil Bcllino, - born 

in I 1 10 died 

in J,OOI, 

Giovanni Bellino, 

14sif), 

1514-. 

Titian, 

1477, 

157f). 

BarbarcJIi, called Giorgione, 

1—1 

00 

1511. 

Sebastian del Ihombo, 

] 185, 

1547- 

Giovanni da Udine, pupil of llapliacK 

1 101, 

1 50*4. 

Pans Bordone, 

1 mo, 

1570. 

Giacomo Robust), called Tintoietto, 

1512, 

1594. 

Domenico Tintoretto, ^on of Giacomo 


1037. 

Paul Veronese, 

1532, 

1588. 

Palma the elder, 

1540, 

1588. 

Giacomo da Ponte, called Bassano, 

1510, 

159!^. 

Francisco da Bassano and Leandio, 



SODS of Giacomo, 



Palma the younger, - 

1544, 

mu. 
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Each of these painters is rlistinguislied by a parti- 
cular style ; the jiictures by Giovanni Bellino, the 
master of Titian, are in that old and rather formal 
manner wliicli prevailed before Raphael came to 
eminence. The Virgin seated on a Tin one, under 
a tribnna or niche, with the Child and Saints, is a 
subject frequently painted by Bellino ; the figures 
have a serious and dignified e.\.pression. 

Titian was much employed in portraits, and drew 
most of the princes and distinguished personages 
of his time. Charles V. sat to him several times ; 
for which purpose Titian went twice to Bologna, 
once to Piedmont, and twice to Augsburg. Amongst 
the excellencies of Titian’s pictures, which en- 
title him to rank with the three or four great- 
est painters that have appeared since the revival of 
the arts, aie the beautiful landscapes he introduces 
as accessories to his comjiositions. 

The pictures of Paul Veronese are magnificent 
in the dresses and architecture, which are expressed 
with excellent colouring and knowledge of direct 
and reflected light and of linear perspective. 

The academy of painting, called the Scuola delle- 
Belle Arti, is a modem institution, situated in the 
buildings formerly occupied by the Scuola di Santa 
Maria della (’arita, the oldest of the six scuole grandi, 
or ^eat fraternities. Many valuable pictures and 
other productions of art are collected in this insti- 
tution. Amongst them are ; 
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The Assumption of the Virgin, by Titian, which 
has been restored to brilliancy from a state of al-. 
most total blackness. It was brought from the 
church of the Frari. — The Presentation in the Tem- 
ple, by Titian, a large oblong picture. — The Virgin 
presenting the Child to the aged Simeon, by Car- 
paccio. — Adam and Eve, by Giacomo Tintorett. — 
Saint JMaik descending from heaven to liberate a 
.slave fiom the hands of the Turks, by Giacomo Tin- 
torett. I'his })icture was in Paris as well as others 
in this collection. ''' — Pictures by the old Venetian 


* The greatest number of the pictures and productions of 
art taken by the French fioni Venice and the Venetian terra 
hrma were returned, accoidmg to the tieaty Math tlie Allied 
Soveieigns , some nianusciipts, however, from Padua, remain 
in the collections in Pans on at count of their not having been 
claimed, and one niiUstei piece, winch formciiy adorned the dm- 
ing-lmll oi theBencdictme monaster) of Sail Giorgio Maggioie 
at Venice, Paul \'erone&e’s splendid picture of the Mairiage 
Feast at Cana, still (June 181 S) decorates the great saloon of 
the Loavre. On account of its extiaordinaiy size the picture 
might he exposed to injury in the carnage, it does not appear 
what other motives there were foi allowing it to remain. The 
adinmistration of the Loumc gallery sent a picture by le Bruii 
III place of this great woik. 

Paul Veronese’s Feast ol’ Cana was the most considerable 
of tlie four feasts painted by him for the dmmg-halls of 
tlic monasteries of San Giorgio Maggiore, San Giovmni c 
Paolo, Sail Sebastian, dc. at Venice. It contains portraits 
of Charles V., Fiancis L, Titian, Tintoretto, drt 

£ 
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masters Catena and Antonio di Miirano, by Boni- 
facio in 156‘.2, &c . — The seated statue of Polyhym- 
nia, by Canova. — Bronze sculptures in relief, by Do- 
natello. 

The houses in Venice are generally of brick 
plastered over. The Istrian marble with which the 
fronts of palaces, churches, and other public build- 
ings, are encrusted, is a sniall-graimul limestone of a 
dull white colour, which is brought to Venice in 
blocks of a large size. It is suscejitible of polish, 
although not polished when used in the exterior of 
buildings, but is not to be ranked amongst the finer 
marbles by reason of its dull colom . 

The floors of rooms are almost all of them of 
plaster, composed of lime coloured red by the admix- 
tureof brick-dust, with fragment s of black and of white 
marble stuck into it ; the whole is brought to a shin- 


All tl^cse four feasts were in the Louvre cluiing the rejga 
of Bonaparte, and two arc still in that collection, one ot them 
having been given to Louis XIV, by tlic Venetian Repub- 
lic in 1665. 

Repasts were often the subject of the pictures in the dining- 
halls of large and wealthy monasteries. The Last Supper, m 
the hall of the uionasteiy of Madonna delle Grazie at Milan, 
plinted by Leonardo da Vinci, 80 years before the time that 
Paul Veronese flourished, comes under this description, and 
is celebrated for the grave and solemn character of the 
figures, and the simplicity of the accessory parts* 


. li 


1 
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ing polish. * In most other parts of Italy the floors 
are usually laid with reetangiilar flat tile. 

The foundations in Venice are constructed upon 
piles with much solidity, few cracks or deviations 
from the perpendicular being seen in the buildings. 

On the gieat canal, which has a w'inding course 
iKJtvveen the two jtriucipal [lails of the city, are si- 
tuated the most ihagnilicent of the great houses, or 
palaces as they ate tdiiKul ; some of them are in an 
agiccable style of auhitectme, with fronts of Is- 
friaii aiaihle, .md ctuitain valuable collections of 
pictuK's. I 

In the palace of the Orimaiii family there are an-- 
tirjue insciiptions, and some antique statues disposed 
in the court. ()ne ol tlicm is a statue, larger than 
life, of jMaiiUs Agrijipa, brought from the portico 
of the pantliecm at Jiouie, when tli.it edifice was first 
used as a ehurcli. — Portraits, by '1 itian, &c. of in- 
dividuals ol’ the (iiimain l.iiniiy, several of whom 
were patri.iulis of Aipnleia, and ceclesiastical pri- 
mates ol the Venetian sl.ite. — {'eihngs painted in 
Ircsco, by (siovanni da Udine, in the manner of some 
of the ('liiucsc paper h.iiigiugs, i epresciiting arbours 
of overhanging and eulwiiied branches of vines, In- 


* Arclntcttura ili Palladio, Cap. XXII. de’ pavonienti, e 
clc’ sotBltati. 

f Views of the palaces and ciiuiches of Venice aic publisli- 
od TheMturui AntiijaUatmi cl Uhtorhi’iim Italiof, 

Tom. r. printed at Leyden in I?”*’. 
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dian com, reeds, and various plants, with herons, 
hawks, owls, magpies, and other birds dying and 
perched : Similar designs occur in the loggie of the 
Vatican, painted by the same artist, under the di» 
rection of Raphael. — The architrave and jams of a 
chimney, all three of one piece of black touchstone, 
pietra de paragone j and a slab of the same mutciial 
forming a table five feet in diameter. 

In the palace of the Pisaui family, — the picture 
of the family of Darius, by Paul Veronese, &c. 

In the palace of the Barbaiigo family, — ^Magdalen 
by Titian. — Nymph and Satyr, by Titian, and others 
by the same master. — A Child fixed to the Cross, by 
Padouanino. 

In the palace di Casa Manferino, — the Ages of 
Man, by Titian. — The Body of Chi ist carried to tlic 
Sepulchre, a capital picture, by Titian ; the French 
had spared the private collections, at least when the 
proprictoi-s were inclined to their party, and did not 
take this picture. — The Last Supper, a fine picture, 
by Giov. Bellino. — A Magdalene, by (’oriegio. — 
Cartoon of Noah and his Family, with the animals en- 
tering the ark, by Raphael j the picture fi oin this is in 
the loggie of the Vatican. — Landscape by Tenipcsta. 

In the palace of the Casa Albricci,—:-a Hebe, 
by Canova, and casts of Canova’s bas rdhefe, of. sub- 
jects from Homer. . 

In the possession of Madame Albricci, who is 
^ author of a good account of Canova*s statues, is the 
bust of Helen, by CanoVa. 
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The palace of the Coniaro family at San Mauri- 
■ aio on the great canal was built by Sansovino. This 
palace being occupied by some of the public offices 
of the Austrian government, was accidentally burnt 
in December 1817, whilst I was at Venice. Tire 
walls were strongly built, and had not fiillen in, al- 
though the fire had consumed the interior of the 
fabric. 

Tlie French formed public walks in several of 
the cities in Italy, after the model of the gardens of 
the Tuillcries and of the Luxembourg ; and at 
Venice the ground formerly occupied by the mo- 
na>tery of Sant Antonio, was laid out by them with 
alleys of trees, and is still resorted to as a public 
walk. ITiis garden forms the south-east point of 
the city, and commands a view of some of the islands 
in the laguna, and of the sand islands that bound 
the laguna. 

The botanic-garden, formerly the garden of 
the monastery of San G'lobhe, possesses no great 
collection of plants. The hot-house has a roof 
projecting some way forwards to protect the glass 
from hail, like the hot-houses at Shoenbrun. There 
are mats* on the outside which are rolled up,. 


■* These are not the tnals of bast or lime tree hark used in 
our gardens in England ; they are that kind of mat called 
stuoja, made of a species of stipa, which grows near Venice ; 
and are much used at Trieste, Venice, and in other parts of 
• Italy, fpr covering naggons, the flooisof rooms, &c. 
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did At Eight are let down before the gl#B. *^6 
liouso heated in the tiwal way by dues 
Seaton, (December,) as it free7.es every nig^ 
There is another small botanic-garden beloi^U|| 
to a gentleman who cultivates that science. 

The professor of mineralt^ at the lyceum has a 
collection in which there are good specimens of 
stallized^sap|ihus, t^nell, and hyacinth. Signor 
Tarolini of Bassano, who smnetimes resides in Ve- 
nice, possesses a good Collection of minerals, whici^ 
' comprehends a part of the collection of the late Fa- 
risiai^ mineralogist Delametherie. 

It was rather cold in Venice in the end of No- 
vember smd beginning of December 1817, so that 
fires were used in rooms. There was generally Frost 
at ni^t. The wood dres in rooms are made in 
c|>en chimneys. Stoves are not used. The cold 
is sometimes so severe that part of the laguna is 
frozen over. This happened in 1788 , and passen- 
gers went on the ice from Venice to the mam land 
at Mestre. 

There are many cmivefsaziotte where company is 
received in the evening 4md fore^m^s i|droduced 
ait these conversazione are treated with polity .ftjten- 
tkm by the lady of die house who 
Saint Mm-k's Placets th$ 

aii^Mdhis respoSt, hem« a 

%i9s^!liidau(^ tojthe Pala^?4||||l ^JRn^s, 

^ss {>riniai3wy, h as Veiilce is^ 
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Affallei^ containing only one<sistli of the pi^ulation 
|f^^aris. Tlie merchants hold their exchange on 
'Mi» side of the place of Saint Kark. A great 
W't of the ground floor under the covered widk, or 
per^yle, is occupied by neat coSB^housest which, 
in the evening, are crowded with persons who come 
to pass the time, and to converse with their acquaint- 
ances ; some ladies are seen accompanied by their 
male friend; bands of singers go about from one 
, coffeehouse to another to amuse the company ; each 
band is composed of two or three tolerable male and^i 
female singers, accompanying their song on the 
guitar. In Rome the coffeehouses mre on a different 
footing, being dirty, and not so much freqtented by 
genteel people as at Venice. 

’ The young women in Vmiice wear a veil of 
white muslin becomingly thrown over the head and 
shoulders, something like the veils <ff the young 
persons in Paris when receiving their first commu- 
nion. 


The theatres at Venice, in November 1817, were 
three in nnmb^ : An opera, neither to be praised for 
the perfcffmers nor the ap^rapee of the house. — 


dlrecl^Jby Vestrts, p^ibr^d. Vestris himself is a 
g^^(nr^n ludfpi:^ anicaiieatured parts.— -The 
|3Br inferiw comedies, in which 
Harlequin, Trufaldino, is alwiig^ 
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} he is a kind of knave full of j0#“rcpi»v 
el'^a native of and speaking 

apigamasque dialect. The dumb H^lequin^f OIB^ 
pantomimes, originallf borrowed from the 
has now little nesemtdance, except in dress, to l^e 
Italian Harleijv^ of whose province letting is not 
a part. Quadtha^ in his Storia ddla Poesia, gives 
an account of the .-(Hngin of the four marked cha* 
raters in the Italian farces, ArleckinOf Pantalonet 
il Dottore a schola^ic pedant, and BrigheUa. 
t One of the burlesque personages sometimes in- 
troduced on the Italian stage is TartagUa^ or the 
^uttm'er. 1h^ play caricatures of the different 
ihMaons if Italy* In the north of Italy the Neapo- 
Ihan is reprosen'ted on the stage as a boaster and 
coward^ something like the Gascon in France, but 
with Jess courage. 

In the ihiMt of the carnival, performances are given 
HI the theatre dd I’iieHtce, w^ch is the handsomest 
«theatfe in ^eni«^ with^an i^eeablc architectural 
fron^and was built in^^S'^. 

The hoiujg of perf^rman^ at 8ie theatre, and the 
hours of seeing company vtt* the con^eiwuaone, are 
late. Very Cerent front the early hosfta at Vten]|a, 
wi^e the th^trkal peribnnances are aair by|pne 
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^near Rialto bridge. The inn cdled La Re- 
Ingillsrra is pretty well regulated ", a print- 
r ed list of the prices of the rooms, &c. is fixed dp in 
"ihe entrance hall. 

’ Few of the English who visit Italy for amuse- 
ment or curiosity pass any considerable time at Ve- 
nice ; Florence, Rome, and Naples, are the cities 
which detain them most. 


The bridge of the Rialto is the only bridge over 
the great canal. It is of maible, and of one large 
arch ; and, like the other smaller bridges in Ve- 
nice, the way over it consists of a stair which the 
p.issenger ascends on one side and descends on the 
other. The span is about eighty feet. As there 
ai e no carriages, the bridge has no great weight or 
shake to sustain. It was built in as appears 

from the inscription. The architect was Antonio | 
da Ponte. Formerly there was a wooden bridge in 
this place. Vasari, in his life of Friar Giocondo 
Verona, speaks contemptuously of the present bridge, 
and praises the design presented by the friar, which 
was not accepted. Many of the bridges over the 
other canals are without parapets. 

The French made one broad street near the pub- 
lic ^den of Sant Antonio, ‘by arching over a ca- 
^ nal ; this was only for ifoew and ornament, and 
not a ms^ter of use. Tbete be|ag no carriages nor 
b^ists of burden in Veniee, broad streets are not net. 


cessary. The ccamnuiucation, therefiae, by land is 
^^ted by means of naprow streets, or ratberlanesi^ 
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Calki which are about eight feet an# 
foot passengers.^ These lanes are-||f»i«l 
with cubical pieces of tri^-porphyry, whose i^per 
snrfece is about a fqi^ square, from 
near Padua. , * 

There are timals that penetrate to most parts of 
the toum, so ^t almost every house has a commu* 
lucation with a canal, by a landing stair, which is 
frequently the threshold of the principal entrance 
to the house. The place of coaches is supi)hed 
by gondolas, which are light skiffs thirty-fise feet 
long, and feet broad at midship, without any 
keel, drawing very little water,— having a cabin in 
which four or five persons can sit, covered and 
‘ ^'feitnished with a door, and plate glass windows, like 
the windows of a noach. This box or cabin is co> 
^vered ^ the outside with black cloth and black 
'ibisaels, like the furniture of a mourning coach m 
Imd tlm of the gondda is also black. 
Ibi <Ik| ^Jfe|>i;#lic, a sumptuaay kw order- 
ed tkd; ^ should bn of no other colour, 

with the inmni%l ff esmence in painted 

and gilded ornimie&ts. i* rowed by 

one man striding nep* ti^h a single oar, 

he jj^shes^ bout same di- 

rection as he l^oks.. ^ Ipt^bdas hav<h|ffe mrs. 
Th^ rd|^k>c&^||^a a foot 

or wkh Iwo 

nntduBlbO <die otn« HIE^ are numerous 
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gondolas to be hired as hackney coaclies in othci 
cities, and they wait at the door of the theatre in 
the evening. 

The tide rises thiee oi four feet in Venice, and 
occasions a considerable current in some of the chan- 
nels of the laguna, and iheie were aiuirntly tide 
mills near the isLnul ol San (ieorgio Maggiorc. 
At low watei, some of the small canals in the town 
aie left diy. SonietiiiK-s the high water uses so as 
to cover the eastcin part of Saint Mark's Plate ; as 
1 saw ill Novemher ISI7. 

The arsenal, intlosed with a high wall, includes 
slijis loi building ships, mast-houses, a long build- 
ing foi making ropes in, a foiintleiy for brass can- 
non, ail armouiy, and other establishments. The 
ships aie built under a loof, a practice wdiich has 
been adopted within these few yeais in the English 
dock-yaids, and is found very advantageous in 
protecting the timber from the iniurious action of 
the lain, and ol the sun’s rays, d'he camel foi 
floating huge ships of war out of the laguna con- 
sists of four pieces, which have a concave surface 
that fits close to the convexity of the sides and 
bottom of the ship, and the four pieces are then 
joined together j when the catuel thus embraces 
tlie ship, the water in the cavities of the c .imel is 
pumped out, it becomes buoyant, and flo.Us ilie ship. 
Bonaparte had several seventy-four gun ships and 
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frigates built at this arsenal of Ycuice. At this 
time, in November I8I7, there are no ships build- 
and few men employed in the yard. There are 
some thirty-six pounder cast-iron guns and large 
carronades, cast at Kuelle near Paiis, and at No 
vers, as appears from the inscriptions on the trun- 
nions. The keeper said that some iron guns had 
been cast at the iron-works at Brescia. In the ar- 
moury is an ancient lumitzer, made of rope gaskins 
covered with leather. At the gate of the arsenal 
are some large antique liguics of lions, rudely sculp- 
tured in marble. They weie brought from Gieecc 
when the Venetian republic possessed territoiy in 
that country. On one of them is an inscription in 
very ancient and unknown letters, called by some 
authors Pelasgic, and concerning uhich Akeiblad 
and others have written. 

Natural Productions. 

Folcga (Fulica, Lat.) and Mazorini arc two kinds 
of scollop-footed water fowl, with black jilumagc, 
common in the markets in November j as are also 
wild-ducks, snipe, woodcock, red-legged partridge. 1 
saw likewise one of the large birds called cock of 
the woods, the Tetrao urogallus, killed in the Friuli 
Alps, This species of bird fonnerly existed in the 
s^ountains of Scotland, but has become extinct tlierq. 
It is sometimes imported fresh from Norway to Lou- 
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don and Leith. Frogs are sold in the market in 
V^ice. 

ITic fish and other sea animals in the raai'kct of 
Venice are, the turbot, the soal, the fiounder, the 
red mullet, the dory, called pesce di San Pklro, the 
ideate, the red gurnard, a spams called in Venice 
orade, the electric silurus, called tremola, the Lo- 
phius piscatorius ; — oystcis, the Solen siliqua or razor 
fish, Cardium edulc called Tcllina di mare, and some 
other shell fish, — a kind of cuttle fish called — 
gammari a kind of sea cray fish, white, nine inches 
long, and without large claws, — shrimps, &c. Va- 
rious articles of food ready dressed are sold in the 
streets to the poorer class, such as gourd stewed, 
white turtiips, polpi, polenta or hasty-pudding, made 
of the meal of Indian corn, and forming a large mass 
which IS cut with a string. Gourd seeds, seme della 
zaa a, arc sold on the streets, and eaten by the poor. 

I'he trees in tlic public walk ai'e, the Platanus 
orient alls, Robiiiia pseudacacia, Bigonia catalpa, a 
tree w liich tin ives near London, but does not bear 
the cold in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, Melia 
a/ederach, a justicia, hornbeam, Hibiscus Syriacus 
formed into hedges. The Stipa palustris, which 
grows in the neighbourhood of Venice, is used for 
making mats called stiiqje. A stipa is employed 
for making brushes for clothes, &c. The riiscus, 
or butcher’s broom, is used for brooms, and for sweep- 
ing chimneys. ^ : 

Fresh water for drinking is got fiom wells that 
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are supplied with the rain water, falling , on the 
houses in their immediate vicinity. The well is 
placed in tl^ (ioart of the house, and in the euth round 
|he well a great basin is formed, and moated with 
clay. This basin being filled with rubbish, and covered 
with the pavement, the rain water, which falls 
the tiles of the roof, and that which falls immedi- 
ately on the pavement, sinks into the rubbish, and 
cannot get deeper than the clay ; it therefore flows 
to the bottom of the well, which is the lowest part 
of the basin. The surface of the water in these 
wells is from five to ten feet below the surface of 
the ground. Around the mouth of the well is a 
cylindrical parapet of one stone, such as the ancient 
Romans culled puteal, which prevents the high 
tides from flowing into the well. * The pavement 
of the court is also elevated, to prevent as much as 
possible the sea-water lioin sinking tlu’ough the in- 
terstices of the stones into the basin. Fresh water 
for the use of ships and of some parts o( the town. 


♦ Olivier de Serres, in his interesting old treatise k Theatre 
d' Agncvltiac, doscribes a similar mode ot collecting ram wa- 
, ter, ;tMctl^ed in some parts of the south of France. It also 
employod in situiitior-i where the nature of the strata is such 
as not to letain tlie luin uatcr Near Ciistleton, and in other 
parts of Derbyshire, ponds aie thus moated with clay, to col- 
lect the fain water tor the use of men and cattle ; without 
'^lis precaution the rain water siolts, and is lost in the porous 
limestone beneath the sod. 
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is brought from the main land, by boats in large 
open tubs. 

The thoriac of Venice has long been, ’'and still 
continues to be, in great repute. It is a medicine 
used internally, as an astringent, &c. It is de- 
scribed by some of the ancient Greek medical wri- 
ters, and is composed of a great number of diflerent 
vegetable drugs. Some of these are spices from tlie 
East Indies, of which Vc'iiice had formerly the mo- 
nopoly. They were making theriac when I was at 
Venice in December. Thirty or forty porters in a 
row were seen daily pounding the ingiedients with 
pestle and mortar, on the Rialto Bridge, before the 
shop of the apothecary. The ingredients are after- 
wards heated m large cauldrons ; and this part of 
the operation also is peifoimed on the public street. 
Mithridatc, another medicament composed of a nml- 
titUile of ingredients, IS prepared in the same establish- 
ment. The leaf of the Laurus nobilis appears to be 
one of the ingredients of those medicaments, boat 
loads of these leaves being brought from Trieste. Both 
these raediciues have been banished from the Phar- 
macopadas of Britain for a good many years, on ac- 
count of the needless multiplicity of tlieir ingredi- 
ents, when the same effects may be obtained by the 
exhibition of some more simple preparation. The 
medical practice in many parts of the Continent of 
Europe employs various other drugs which are 
thought quite inefficadous by the English practi- 
tioner. The English medical practice is more ac- 
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tive, that of the French and Italians is la medccinc 
expectante, they only watch the course of the dis- 
ease. 

The inost frequent coins in common circulation in 
181 /', were pieces of very base silver, marked with 
the Austrian eagle, and with the inscription one and 
a lialf lira, others witli one lira, others with one-half 
lira, denoting the vahie for which tliey had been 
issued; but most of these coins were depreciated, 
and only ciuieut for a smaller value than that which 
was stamjied upon ilieni. One liia is equal to half 
a I'rdiK, or in English money tivepence. One sol- 
do is one-ti\entieth of a bra. 

The coins of the Venetian republic are no longer 
seen in circulation at Venice. In most parts ol the 
Austrian dominitMis, the common ciretdating iiiediiim 
is in a bad state. In \henna, Bohemia, and Hungary, 
it is paper dcjiuciated to one-third ol its original va- 
lue. In ^’enice, it is base silver. At Milan, the 
most con\cnieiit money in common circulation is 
that coined by Bonaparte, during the existence of 
his kingdom of I taly. 

'fhe lingua \'cnezi.ina, or Venetian dialect, is 
soft, having been preserved, by the insular situation, 
from intorniixture with the language of the nations 
^ho ovcrnin the mainland ; whereas, the Berga- 
masque, and other dialects in the neighbourhood of 
^the Venetian territory, are harsh-somwling. 

, Goldoni’s comedy, t Rusteghi, is in the Venetian 
dialed, and many other printed comedies and poems. 

11 
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Tasso’s Gierusaleinme liberata is translated into 
Venetian, and into several other provincial dialects 
of Italy, as Bergamasque, Bolognese, Milanese, 
Neapolitan. 

The three last petitions of the Lord’s prayer in 
Venetian, as given by Adelung, are, 

E perdona i nostri debit i come anca nn perdo* 
niaiiio ai no.tii dobitfiii ; 

E no glie iiulur in tentazion , 

J\la libe ra glie del cativo. 

The only monastic coinnnmity that remains in 
Venice, or indeed in the whole Loinbardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom, is the ^Vnncuian monastery, which oc- 
cupies the small island of San Lazzero, in the la- 
guna and near the town. Tlio monastery is neat, 
uul the monks receive strangers, and show them the 
oliiects worthy oi attention v\ith great politeness, 
liie monastery and its gaideii, with walks covered 
!)) an arched arbour oi beiceaii oi’ vines, occujiy the 
whole island. A gre.il dog seivcs to protect the 
garden from water thieves. The monastic commu- 
nity IS now laising ground on the ailjoiiiing shallow 
to extend their gaidcn. 'J’hey educate a certain 
number of young Aimenians. They print 7\rmeniau 
books. Amongst the books tliey have piinted aie, 
a French and Armenian Dictionaiy ; an English 
Grammar, for the use of Armenians j an Italian 
Grammar for Armenians. They have some good 
English philosophical and astronomical instruments 

F 
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for tbe instruction of their pupils. The monastery 
is much patronized by a wealthy Armenian merchant, 
who resides in London. 

On the island of Alurano, half a mile from Ve- 
nice, aic the glass-wwks, in winch they manulac- 
ture window glass in small panes, flasks, tubes for 
making beads, and some plate-glass for miirois. 
These works were first established m the thirteenth 
century. In the year ISCK), the art of making glass 
mirrors was practised in Venice, and in no other part 
of Europe; but this manufactory of minors has 
now' become inconsiderable in Venice, and is car- 
ried on to a greater extent in Eiance, and also in 
England, \'ienna, &c. in which places mirrors can be 
made of a larger size than at Murano, being cast. 

lo form the tubes, from which the small beads 
are made, a lumj) of colourless glass, in a melted 
state, is taken on the end of tlie steel pipe, and tins 
is plunged into coloured glass, likewise melted ; a 
boy seizes a portion of this with pincers, and luns 
with it, diaviing after him a thread of glass, which 
becomes smaller as he moves from the wnrkman 
who holds the pipe ; a very small tube is thus oh- 


• The rrench iniirois are can at Saint (inbin, m I’lcarch, 
and polished in the baubourp Saint AiiIoidc, in Pans. This 
extensive manufactoiy is tamed on by guvernment. It is 
the largest manulattory of mirrors in Europe, and mirrors 
^►are more frequently Ui»ed for the furnituic anil ornament of 
rooms in Paris than m other places. 
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tallied. Tliesc coloured tubes are broken into pie- 
ces of about a foot long, and sent to the bead ma- 
iiufactorles in the town. To break them into the 
size of the beads, a bunch of tubes, all of the same 
length and colour. Is held by a workman, with the 
part to be cut lestlng on an iron edge ; he strikes 
them wiili an iron chisel, so that apiece about an 
eighth of an inch long is separated from the end of 
each tube, and falls into a bag. This opeiation is 
repeated till the whole are cut into small pieces. 
These pieces must then undergo an o])eration to 
round oft' their edges. This is done, by putting 
them into a coppei pan v\ith sand ; the pan has a 
long handle, by means of winch it is held exposed 
over a ftame in an open oven, and shaken continual- 
ly. The heat is such as only to fuse the edges, 
without fdteiing the form of the bead, and the sand 
prevents their coherence. The operation of the 
tire being finished, the beads are separated from 
the sand by means of a sieve, and they corac out 
of this process with the edges rounded by fusion. 
These beads are of a cylindrical form, and are 
called ptccoli pcrleih. The smallest of them are 
strung by women and children, who place a quan- 
tity of the beads in a saucer, and push amongst 
them repeatedly a bristle fixed on the end of a slen- 
der silk thread ; some beads get upon the bustle 
each time. For stiingiiig the larger beads, a small 
wire is fixed at the end of the thread. AVith these 
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small lieads of different colours, purses, bags, watch 
chains, and other articles are embroidered. 

Beads of enamel, of a larger size than the glass 
beads just spoken of, are made at Venice by the 
enamel ler’s lamp. A small pair of smith’s bellows 
supplies air to several lamps. Some of these beads 
have the colour of metallic copper, which is ])rodu- 
ced by metallic copper introduced into the enamel, 
and heated, and exposed m a particular way to the 
flame of the lanip. This metallic copper colour is 
the same as is seen on some old Italian eartlien- 
ware ; and it has also come into use within these 
few years on English stoneware. 

The practice of burying in churches has been re- 
linquished for some years, and the burying ground 
of Venice now occupies the small island of San 
Cristofero, situated in the Laguna, betw een Venice 
and Murario. * 

Tlie burying-ground of the Jews, on the sandy 


• This salutary practice, o( burying out ot the whiclj 
tends to losen the quantity of putrid effluvia, too abundant in 
crowded tovvn-<, was introduced by the ] rerich. There have 
been no bunaK (or the last twenty-five years within the city 
of’ Pans, with a very few txccptions of senators iB the church 
of Sainte (icnevitve, the cemeteries are at Mont Marti e, &c 
The dead are still buried in the most populous parts of 
London and Westminster; new clmrch-yaids, however, havp 
been formed of late years, removed fiom the crowded paits, 
and is the vicinity of the town. 
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island of Lido, is covered with tombstones bearing 
Hebrew epitaphs. The Jews in VeniiSe, as m other 
towns of Italy, inhabit a particular part of the city, 
called Ghetto dcgli Hebreiy the Jewry. 

The burying-ground of the Protestants is within 
one of the bastions of the fortress of Lido. It con- 
tains several tombs of English. Amongst the rest, 
that of the Bi itish consul. Smith, known as a col- 
lector and encourager of the arts. There are also 
some tombs erected in memory of Germans. 

The islands of Torcello, Burano, Mazorbo, and 
Muiano, lie in the Laguna, to the north-east of 
A'enice. Torcello is five miles distant, and was 
peopled by emigrants from the ancient city of Alti- 
num, who tied fioiu Attila. Torcello was the seat 
of a bishop, and Burano, Mazorbo, and Murano, 
were subject to it. It was a considerable town, but 
is now diminished in jropulation, by reason of the 
situation having become unhealthy. The cathedral 
of Torcello was built in the eleventh century ; and, 
according to the printed descriptions, contains some 
columns of Greek marble, and other remains of an- 
tiquities. Opposite the cathedral is the Baptiste- 
riiim. Mazorbo is inhabited by fishermen and a 
few gardeners. Near Torcello, some islands, for- 
merly inhabited, are now washed away by the sea. 
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io Padua —Padi A of' Saint lutiimn, / U i I 

of JiisUte ; Inixci^itij; GidiliO, lS( • , Lola i ( (iiaun , — 
Cfustaxus Adolphus — Da da, — Pcitauh — DiaUiL — \l nh 
of Tiavelhntr , — Vn j \/4, — Btuldni^ s hy PidU^ in — \h < - 
inh , — VFRo\u~OhlP(iMwns — Amphithi tin — (a^afihn! 
—Fi a( asioy o — Cnsflc Bridge . — Attdn — f i rojjti to 

Mantua — M 4 \ Ti i. — Edifices,’-^ Palazzo dt I J . — Ju^io Ro- 
mano . — Mantua to Modena. — Modi \ i. — Paiijci . — Mn? i 
Ion. — (t UK Liar dim — JVdls. — Modena to Bo! ^nii — Bo- 
JOGM . — Ln>^€7siiij. — Aldtooai di. — Pot ni Untdn , — 
Agrmdfinai Tmjfenicnts — Pa nit n of Bol()j;nn. — i hni h 
of ban Pefronia.—Ca^^ini — Chunh of the Madonna di ban 
Lnea, S^c, — Budding Maftria/sf be . — haijiam the Asi* 
ntlli J oner. — Opera'i. — Dialtti 


l^ir. passage-boat from Venice to Piitlua is towed 
by a Iwat with oars across the Liiguiu to Pusnu. 
A' Fusma there are seveial caniages v\aiting, in 
which places may be taken by those who wish to go 
the H‘>tof the journey to Padua by land. Fusina 
is at the mouth of a canal coinuiumcating with the 
Jhenta, and along this canal the boat proceeds, and is 
drawn by hoists. 'Ihe boat, which is com enicutly 
laid out lor jiassengers, leaves Venice in the moniing, 
and annes at Padua in the evening. The distance 
is thuty English miles. The faie is of the cheapest, 
as low as in our modern steam-boats. A travelling 
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cook comes aboard with a box coiitmning a small 
cliarcoal furnace, and the whole apparatus and pro- 
visions for dinner, and furnishes the passengers with 
rice soup, and a lew other dishes, and wine. 

The canal from Fusina to Dolo is bordered, un- 
interruptedly, with populous villages, and with vil- 
las of handsome aicliitecture, some by Palladio, 
and many of them in a neglected state ; the fa- 
brics and habitations of \'enetiaii nobles in the 
flourishing tunes of the republic. At Dolo, after 
passing thiough three locks, and thereby getting 
into a higher level, the boat enters the broad 
channel of the Bienta, some way above the place 
where theieisabndge of masonry of several arches. 
After this, at Stra, we pass a large palace belonging 
to the Emperor, and at Stra is another bridge over 
the Brenta. The river is coiilined between cin- 
baukmeuts. 

Padua is mentioned by Strabo as one of the most 
considerable cities of Italy in his time. 

Over the gate is seen the defaced figure of the 
V enetian lion. Many of the public buildings are 
in imitation of those of Venice. 

The interior of the large church of Saint An- 
thony is majestic ; it is in tlie pointed-arched style, 
and was begun in 12 .j 5 by the architect Nic- 


♦ Tlic Venetian lion is the winged cherubim, with a honV 
face, in the vision of Ezekiel, the mystical image of the se- 
cond Ev.ingelist Saint Mark. 
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cdo' Pisano, am] finished in 1307. On the piazza 
before the church is the bronze equestrian statue of 
the Captani-General Gattamclata by Donatello. 

> In the cathedral is a cadelabrum of bronze fifteen 
^ feet high, with sculptures in relief by Ricci, in the 
style of the year !500, the mille cinque cento. 

The church of Santa Giustina was built by 
Riccio after the design of Palladio. The front is of 
brick, rough and uncoated. The small cupolas in 
the interior, and the rest of the interior, resembles 
Saint Paul’s in London. Palladio dud in I5b0, 
Sir Christopher Wren, therefore, (JO years aftci, 
may have taken some hints from the design of this 
-church. The columns of the church of Santa Gius- 
tina are Ionic. 

The great justice hall, Palazzo della Ragione, 
was begun in 117 ^, Rnd finished in 1300; the 
ceiling is pointed-arched, of timber, held together 
by chiavc, or tie rods of iron. At the end of the 
hall is an inscription in memory of Livy, erected 
by his countrymen the Paduans. 

In 1233, an old tomb was discovered which Lo- 
vato, a poet and lawyer of Padua, maintained to be 
the tomb of Aiitenor, the leader of the Heneti, and 
founder of the city, according to the traditions of 
the heroic age. * An inscription, written by Lova- 


* Strabo, 1 . 1 'i, mentioiig the arrival of the Heneti at Adna, 
ariJ the nmutli of the Po, uiitHr tlie cDuimand cl ..Aiitenon 
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to, in memory of Antenor, was engraved on the 
sarcophagus, and the tomb of Lovato himself is 
placed opposite, * 

The building of the university has a court with a 
peristyle, said to be by Palladio. On the walls of 
the peristyle are carved the arms of distinguished 
persons who have studied at the university. . 

The university was first established in the thir- 
teenth century, by professors and scholars who se- 
ceded from Bologna, t Padua came into the pos- 
session of the Venetians in the beginning of the 


Tlicse Heneti came from Asia Minor. The Latin mode of 
pronunciation changed the word ileneti into V encti. The 
name Euganei, which signifies illustrious, seems to be applied 
by some ancient authors to the Venetj, who lived on the 
shores of the Adriatic. 

According to Adelung, the word Wend, W^and, Vend, in 
several ancient languages, signifies Water, Sea, and Veneti 
signifies a people i\iio inhabit the sea-coabt. Hence there 
were V^meti at the head of the Adriatic, Veneti in Gaul, 
Vand-ali and Wendi on the coast of the Baltic, Heneti or 
Eneti, accoiding to Herodotus, in Asia Minor on the coast 
of the Black Sea, But these nations had nothing common 
with respect to their origin. See Lanzi Saggio di Lingua 
Etrusca, T, II. p. 634. Adelung s Milhridates, 11. s 3C5. 

The w’ord Venetus, signifying a sea-green colour, was af- 
terwards applied to denote one of the four factions of the ch 
cus at Rome. 

♦ See Tiraboschi, stor. della Iclt. It 

f Tiraboschi, st. dell lett. It, T. IV, p, 4^ 
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century, aiul, after that, it was the only 
' ^vileged uni\ersity ih the dominions of the re- 
jiublic. 

„ A law, promulgated by the republic in 14>07, 
forbade the teaching of science in ail other cities. 
*''Gia. imar alone was excepted, and might be taught 
in other places. 

The following are sonic of the distinguished pro- 
fessors who taught at Padua in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuric''. 

' Galileo was professor of natural philosophy at 
Padua, from 1.59:2 to iGlO. 

Guglielinini, in I 7 OO, was professor of hydraulic 
engineering, a subject impoitant to the proprietors, 
and, thcre/oi'C, inuth studied in Italy on account of 
the peculiar state of the rivers, which require em- 
bankments to protect the adj'acent country, w'hilst 
the river-water for irrigating the fields is derived 
and distributed to the different proprietors of ground 
by means of canals, and constitutes a valuable spe- 
cies of property. Guglielmini was born at Pologna 
in 1().55. His principal work is on rivers, 'I'rallalo 
Jiiico malunalica della natura de'Fiwae. 

Ws.lius of Brussels was celebrated throughout 
Europe for Ins skill in anatomy, and accepted invi- 
ll[|ions to teach at Montpellier, Paris, Louvain. He 
was imdtcd aKo by the republic of Venice, and 
tauglMi: anatomy at Padua from 1537 to 1542. He 
was ^berwards physician at the court of Charles V» 
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Fiiloppio was professor of anatomy in 1555. 

Tlie anatomical theatre was first constructed at 
Padua lu 159 at the instance of Fabrizio de Aejua- 
j)endente, professor of^uatomy at Padua. Pisa had 
the first anatomical theatre in Italy, and then Pavia 
in 1552. 

Morgagni was professor of anatomy in the eight«i 
eenth century. He was boiii at Foili in Romagna. 

Santoiio, professor of the theory of meduiue, was 
the first who made observations on the quantity of 
the tiansj)iration of the human body. The loss of 
weight by transpiration he ascertained by weighing 
himself at different times of the day, and found it 
to be vcij considerable. He publinhed the results 
of his expenmeiits in the woik entitled Mediciua 
Statica, which went through many editions, and was 
translated into different languages. — He invented 
the air thermometer, in which the changes of tem- 
perature are rendered visible by tlie Aariations in the 
volume of .i quantity of air coiifined by a moveable 
surface of water.— He also impioved the form of dif- 
ferent surgical instruments. — He was born at Capo 
d’Istria in 1561, and lived to the age of seventy-five. 
After having been professor in the university of Pa- 
dua, he practised medicine in Venice with great ce- 
lebrity. A monument was erected over his tomb in 
the cloister of the Seivi di ^laria at Venice. 

The botanic garden is liandsome. The hot-houses 
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^^Ull'e a small-meslied wire trellis on the outside to 
defend the glass from hail. 

In the open air is a li^agnolia grandidora thirty 
feet high, now (in Decemti^r) bearing many ripe 
' seeds. The Bignonia capreolata also climbs on the 
widl in the open air. The cedar of Lebanon is not 
so frequent in the Italian gardens as it is in those 
near London ; a large one in the garden at Padua 
was blown down by a storm. 

There is also a giardino economico, or garden for 
^le use of the students of agriculture. 

A professorship of botany, at that time confined 
to pluits used in medicine, was first instituted at 
Padua in 15d3. Bologna had not a professor of 
botany till a year after. 

The foundation of the botanic garden, in 1552 ^ 
is due to Daniel Barbaro. * 

Soon after the formation of the garden, Guilan- 
dinus, a Prussian botanist, had the superintendence 
of it. 

In 1 . 594 , the garden was under the direction of 


* Daniel Barbaro was born in Venice in 1513. He was 
coadjutor to the patriarch of Aquileia, and one of the mem- 
beri|||^be oouncil of Trent m 1 563. He was a man of learn- 
ingy aKd published La Pratica della Proftpettiva, the first ex- 
on perspective that appeared after the revival of 
icience» — an edition of Vitruvius, and other works. See 
boschi, stor. dell. Jett. Ital. ^ 
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Pros^r Alpinus, author of a work <m the medical 
art amongst the Egyptians, and a treatise on the 
plants of Egypt, in which country he had travelled. 
He was a native of the Vicentine. 

Gustavns Adolphus, the great energetic and skil- 
ful antagonist of the power of Austria, and de- 
fender of the Protestant cause in Germany, * was 
at Padua, for some months, m iGOy, at the age 
of fifteen, and attended the lectures of Galileo, as 
Galileo mentions in one of his letters, t In coo- 
seijuence of this, when the king of Sweden visited 
Padua in 1783, he asked leave to erect a statue of 
Gustavus in the Prato della Valle, where the statues 
of the most celebrated men who have studied at die 
university are placed. 

The celebrated historian Davila was born near 
Padua. He was named Arrigo Caterina, after 
Henry III. of Erance and his (jueen-coiisort Cate- 
rina de’Medici, and resided long in Erance. He 
afterwards held several military commands under the 
Venetian republic. His history of tlie Erench 
civil wars, Storia delle Guerre Civile di Erancia, is 
.1 classical work. He was born in and lived 

to the age of fifty-five. 


* An animatL'd description of the exploits of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and of the other leaders in the thirty years' war, is 
to be found in ischiller’s histlfry of that war, one of the most 
eEteemed histomal works in the German language, 
f See Tiraboschi, stor. deli. lett. Ital. 
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tomb of Petrarch is at Arqua, near Padua. 

Petrarch w.is treated with distnuiioii by many of 
f;the princes ol Italy, Galeazzo Visconti duke of 
the kniff of Na))le8, the Jionian family C'o- 
lottna, and, amongst others, by the Carrara family, 
who nere so\ereign lords of Padua in the fourtoentli 
■century, and he died at Arqua, in tlietcintory of 
that family, in He was born at Arezzo in 

130i. His father was a notary of Florence of the 
name of Pietio, and faimliaily called Petracco and 
Petraccolo, and the son was first called Francesco 
di Petiacco, and afterwards Petrarca. 

In his childhood Petrarch accompanied his pa- 
rents to Avignon; to which place the popes had 
transfeiied their seat in 1309. m consequence of the 
turinileiKc and disobedience of the inhabitants (>f 
IloiiiC, i’hilip III. of Fiance liaving cedid to the 
popes the countiy louiid Avignon, the C'onitat Vc- 
nais'in. 

Petrarch ^t^dled law at Montpclhei and llologiia, 
but did not become a practical law’yer. He wa-. in 
orders, ami held some ecclesiastical li'nieliee .. 

Lai'ia, cclehiatcd in the sonnets of Petiarcii, wa'v 
the daughtci of the syndic of Avignon, and w.fc- c'f 
Hugo clc Sadc', as the Abbe de Sade lias shewn in 
his life of tlie poet. 

Petrarch was one of the most eloquent writers ai 
thV revival of letters, and ciijoycd vast eelebiity du- 
ring bis life. He received the poet’s crown ol laurel 
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in the Capitol, on Easter -day l.S4il. This was a *! 
revival of an ancient ceremony that had been bor- 
rowed from tlie games of Greece, and was introduc- 
ed into Koirie by Ncio and Domitian, but had fallen 
into disuse after the year 230. 

After Petrarch had acquired fame, the Plorentines 
restored tlie confiscated property of his family, and 
invited him to Florence, from whence his father had 
been banished by the prevailing faction, but Pe- 
trarch did not accept of the invitation, and continu- 
ed to live at the courts of difierent Italian princes. ' 

I'hc dialect of the country people near Padua dif- 
fers considerably from the written Italian, and is a 
mixtiue of the \'cnetian and the loner Lombaid, 
which prevails' in Modena, Mantua, &e. In the 
sixteenth century the composition of comedies, in 
did’eient populai dialects of Italy, was in fashion, 
and Jliizziinte Heolco, a native of Padua, was cele- 
brated for the comedies he composed and acted in 
the h‘n.iva rnstc^ii Pandoraiia, the dialect ol' the 
country people oi Padua. 

The high-roads in the Lombardo-^ enetian king- 
dom and other |«ntsof Italy are generally good, and 
the travellei who has a carnage gets forward expe- 
ditiously with post-horses, of which there are lelays 


^ Hr wa« born in 1502- Tiiabobcln, st. dell. Ictf, fr 
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St every stage. Some travellers, however, left their 
■ '^iln carriages and went in the public vehicles, that 
they might be less exposed to the attacks of bandit- 
who, at this time, in the beginning of » 818 , 
sometimes committed depredations on travellers, 
and particularly between Rome and Naples. For 
those who travel at a smaller expence there arc three 
modes generally resorted to. — First, the diligciiza, 
or public stage-coach, which is tolerably commodi- 
ous, and goes from Venice to Milan, ami from Mi- 
lan communicates with the stage coaches of I’ied- 
mont. — Secondly, Xhesedia, or scggiola, a oiie-hoi''C 
chaise, on two wheels, with a seat for a single per- 
son. This kind of vehicle is to be hired from oiio 
town to the next, and goes at a good rate. It is 
rather rough, the seat being fixed upon the long 
flexible .shafts, which but imperfectly supply the 
want of steel -springs. The sedia has neither apron 
nor cover, and therefore affords no protection against 
the rain. Sedie are met with at the different towns 
on the road between Venice and Turin, and from 
Pesaro and Rimini to Bologna, Parma, &c., but they 
are not found in Tuscany, noi in the Pope’s terri- 
tory to the west of the Appennines. — The third 
kind of public carriage, and the most commonly em- 
ployed, are the coaches driven by the Vetturhii, who 
selptut when they have got their complement of jias- 
senj^l^, four or five in number; each passenger makes 
his Wgain, the vetturino engaging to convey the 

4 ‘ 
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passenger and furnish him with supper and bed every 
night during the journey for a sum agreed upon. The 
inexperienced traveller is always made to pay mpre 
than the usual fare by the vetturino, but in this 
way of travelling he escapes imposition at the inns 
on the road, as the bill at night is paid by the vet- 
tunno. 'riie vetturini travel very slow, only from 
thirty to thirty-five English miles a-day, stop during 
the night, and proceed always with the same horses 
unaided, except in hilly places, where the vet- 
tmino finds the country people ready with oxen to 
hue to assist in dragging the coach up the hill. 
South of the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom there 
are almost no diligcnze or stage-coaches, so that 
those who tra\el in public carriages usually have re- 
^•oursc to the vettuiini. At Florence theic is an 
extensive proprietoi of vetturino coaches, which 
sometimes perfoim long journeys, as, for instance, 
fiom h’lorence or Home to Pans. A great many 
vettuiini aie to be met with at Rome. 

In Tuscany and the Roman State, the courier 
who caines packets foi the post-olfice, has a coach 
.suspended on spring.s, in w Inch he takes three or 
four pas.scngers. The.se courieis go all niglit, 
change horses at every post station, and consequent- 
ly tiavcl quicker than the vetturini. Their fare is 
higher than that of the vettuiini, the carriage is 
not more commodious, and a bargain must be made 
also with them, for the price is not fixed, and ad- 
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van^gc is always taken of the foreiirncr’s want of 
practice. 

The inns at the small tow )is on the road are ge- 
.soerally tolerable, but not much to l)e commended 
for cleanliness, in which even the inns in the 
large towns are deficient. Women scivants aie 
rarely seen in the inns in Italy ; all the service is 
pejformed by men. 


Between Padua and Vicenza the country is Hat ; 
wheat-fields are now green, (l6th December.) The 
fields are divided from each* other by wet ditchos. 
Tliere are rows of pollard willows, and polhud pop- 
lars with vines trained upon them. The load is 
well made, it is elevated higher than (lie surface of 
the adjoining fields, and has a ditch on each side. 

ViceiKa. 

At Vicenza, a town of inhabitants, are 

seen many considerable inanMoiis aiid othei fabric.s 
designed by Palladio, who was a native and an in- 
habitant of this town. 

In the bth, 7th, 8th,. Dth, lUlh, and 11th cen- 
turies, the prevalent architecture was the round- 
arcbelft style wliich sprung from the Homan, and 
wh^ gave rise to the pointed-arched, f What con- 
uectioH existed between the iBrr^itects of (he ppint- 
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ed-arched buildings on the banks of t)ie Ganges, 
and tlie builders of the pointcd-arclied cathedrals 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in Europe, 
is not well ajicertainod. 

At the revival of the arts the architects quitted 
the round-arched style, and began to imitate the fa- 
brics of the beginning of the Roman eui])iie ; they 
returned to the straight architraves and columns 
which the ancient Romans had boi rowed from 
Greece, and they copied the models which exi:>ted 
in the ruins of Rome. 

Ill the first part of the sixteenth century, the 
most flourishing ptu'iod of the arts in Italy since 
their rcAival, tins imitation of the Roman style of 
architecture was prac tised in its greatest perfection, 
and tlie fabrics of that period, by Michael Angelo, 
Sansovino, Palladio, and Vignola, have served as 
models in Em ope ever since. Amongst these ar- 
chitects Palladio is perhaps the most distinguished 
for giacelul and appropriate building'-, although the 
woiks in which he was employed are small in com- 
parison with the majestic cupola of Saint Peter’s, by 
iVlichael Angelo, Sir Christopher Wren’s Church 
of Saint Paul, or Peirault's colonnade of the Louvre. 

One of the most consideiable buildings at \’i. 


* Vit'ws of these mosques, tombs, and budges, with poinf- 
eJ arches, sluated on the banks ot tlie (jiiiiges, me lo beseeii 
in thp\'iews in India, by WiHiam Hodges, publi-lied m 17S^). 
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cenza is the justice-hall, the paUzzo della Ragione, 
renovated and decorated with porticoes by Palladio. 
It has two loggic, or galleries, externally, one on 
tlw ground with Doric pilastres, tlie other on the 
principal floor with Ionic. The length of tlie whole 
fabric is 217 English feet, the breadth 121. It is 
now used as a guard-room. The justice -lulls at 
Padua and Brescia are similar to this in tlieir ge- 
neral forth and destination. 

Theintcrior of theOlympic theatre, constructedby 
Palladio in the manner of the ancient Roman theatres, 
and after the description contained in the writings of 
Vitruvius, produces now but little effect. It is not 
large, and being scarcely ever made use of foi theatri- 
cal or other public performances, it is neglected and 
covered with dust. The decorated ceiling is gone 
and replaced with boards. The scenes are in pers])ec- 
tive, in relief, and are made of carved wood, repi c- 
senting three streets that diverge from the stage. 
Tlie front scene represents a magnificent hall opeii- 
in<r into these streets. This theatre was built at 
the expence of the Acadeinhi Olimpica. Palladio 
died before thd building w'as coiiipleted. It was 
finished under the direction of Stamozzi. An Aca- 
demia di Musica, or concert, was given in it in 
1816, when the Emperor Francis visited A'icenza. 
A tb^re on a similar plwi was constructed by Sca- 
ino ^ at Sabionetta, for the Diihe Vei^siau (lon- 
zaga, but it has now gone to ruin. At the end of 
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the sixteenth century, when these theatres weie 
built, the Italian stage was in a flourishing state. 
Musical o])eras (dramine per musica) w’ere then in- 
vented, and many poets of eminence were employ- 
ed in writing for the stage. 

One of the principal private buildings by Palla- 
dio in the town is the mansion of the (Jhiericati 
family, fronting the large open place called La 
Piaz/a dell ’Isola. The ground floor on the front 
lias a loggia, or open galleiy, with Done columns. 
'I'hc first or principal floor (piano nohile) is orna- 
mented with Ionic columns, and a loggia iiiteirupt- 
ed ill the middle. '^Tlic cornice of the Ionic co- 
lumns is immediately surmounted by the roof. This 
palace is in a neglected state. 

The Rotonda of the Capra family is a celebrated 
fabric by Palladio, and finished, after I’alladio’s de- 
sign, by Scainozzi, situated three miles from Vicen- 
za, amidst ground varied with hill and dale. It con- 
tains a basement floor, a principal floor, and an attic. 
The plan is a perfect square. In the centre is a sa- 
loon, whose height reaches from tlie principal floor 
to the top of the vaulted tmpola, which has a lan- 
tern to admit the light. Each front of the squaie 
building is adorned by a portico of six Ionic co- 
lumns of the same height as the principal rooms, 
and supporting a pediment ; the reason assigned by 
Palladio for having a portico on each of the four 
sides is, that the sittuttkm of the house commands 
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agreeable views on every side. ’•' A flight of steps as- 
cends to each of these porticoes. The villa design- 
ed by Palladio at Mcledo, I" in the Mcentine, is 
nearly similar, and is accompanied by buildings fur 
the use of the farm, connected with the main fabric 
by colonnades. 

It is said that Palladio took the idea of tins lo- 
tonda frQin a small fabric at Padua. In a way 
nearly similar to this llotonda are disposed the 
rooms in the Casino of the Villa Pamfili, near 
Rome, built by Algardi about iCdO, and those of 
Bagatelle, in the Bois de Boulogne, built in the 
end of the eighteenth century. 'J1ie Duke of De- 
vonshire’s house at Chiswick, erected by that e.x- 
cellent judge of ornamental areliitecture the Earl ol 
Burlington, is a copy of the Rotouda de’ Capra. 

Other fabrics by Palladio in Vicenza are, the 
Palace of the Prefect, — ^jiart of the front of the Bar- 
barani mansion, Ionic and Corinthian, — the man- 
sion of Count Porta, Rustic and Ionic ; both of 
these have an attic above the principal door. — 'Phe 
mansion of the Counts Tierie, the ground floor 
Rustic, the principal floor Composite, without an 


* Arclut. (li Palladio libro i»ecoado, Cap. 111. De i di* 
cabu della citta. 

f Archit di PJlddio, libto <?ccondo, Cap. XV. Do i 
disegm delle cate di villa di alcuni gentd’ huomini di terra 
ferma. 
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attic ; the design was not completely executed,— 
The inunsion of the Counts Valmarana, with Com- 
posite pilasters, winch include in their height the 
giound door and the first fioor.—The front of the 
house of iManceschini, formerly Schio, of three win- 
dows only in breadth, — and the still smaller fabric 
called Palladio’s house, the front ornamented with 
paintings in fresco by Fasolo, now injured by time. 
Some ol‘ these buildings differ in several respects 
fiom tlie designs in the printed collections of Palla- 
dio’s woiks. 

Idle mansion of the Fressini, in the Corso street, 
w’itli an exteiiMvc front, is by Scamozzi. It has a 


^ Palladu) was bom at Vicenza in 1518, and lived to the 
age of sixty two. He visited Rome in 1547« 

Besides the build'ng*s at V'^icenza, he designed tlie Bishops 
palace at Trent , the uooden bridge of five aiclies over the 
Bicnta, at Bajssano , the trouts of some churches in Venice, 
and the chuich o( Sunta (Uiistina at Padua, the man'-ion of 
Ploriano at Udine, country houses, case f/z \^ith farm 
buildings attached to them, in tlie Vicentine, the Trevisan 
and the Veronese toinloiy on the Bieiit^ He publish- 
ed , — Aychitdinidy in four books, which contains the designs 
of buildings executed under lus own direction, the designs of 
the ancient iabnes in Rome, and of those desciibed by Vi- 
tiuviiis, Bramante’s temple, — Notes and Illustrations of 

Cccsai’s (\>mrnentaries, where he explains the constrmtion 
of C:esaPs bridge over tbe Rhine , — and some other works, 
A collection of Ins designs of buildings was published at Vi- 
cenza, in four volumes folio. 
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lo^a with Ionic columns on tlie ground floor, and 
^ve these Corinthian pilasters, comprehending in 
tfeif height the principal and upper floor. ■ 

Pigafetta, knight of Rhodes, who arcoinpanied 
Mfigellan fMagaglianes) in tlie first voyage lound 
the norld, made in the period fronj 1.319 to 1522, 
and wlio wrote the account of that \ov age publish- 
ed by Ramusio, t was a native of X’ii cn-’ i. 

In the neighbourhood of Padua and Vicon/ia ai 
rocks of trap porjihyiy, which Foitis, in 'os fJeolo- 
gia* del Vicentino, piddislit-l it. Pa.' (uii- 

siders to be of volcanic fonuation. jj apla . ’ 

used in paving the streets of \’icenza, Padu.i. and 
Venice. — A limestone or marble, similar to the 
Verona marble, is employed for tlie oniamental parts 


• Vincenzo Scaraozzi was born at Vicenza in iJ.50, and 
tivtci to the a,i;c et sixty-six. Hi built a part of the I’rocu- 
i.itone Nuove at nice, and tlie Palazzo Strozziat Violence. 
The (ksij'n he gave for the llialto bridge was not approved 
of, and .tiilonio da Ponte ^ as preferred as the uicliitect of 
that .'■tiuctuie. He published a treatise on architecture in ten 
books, and Discorsi Sopra Ic Antichita di Roma, Ven. l58t!, 
with forty engravings, of w'hich fifteen give the detail of the 
amphitheatre. The buildings executed by him in the latter part 
of bis life are thought to deviate from the simplicity ofiiis 
first productions, and to partake of the decline of taste which 
■ took place in the beginning of the seventeenth century. His 
>Mn was an architect. See Temanza vite degli .Archi- 
tetti Voneziani, 1770. 

f Ramusio Naviga,zioni, Tom. I. Vai. 1606 . 
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of buikliii^sin Vicenza. — Strata of pit-coal are found 
in the territory of Vicenza. — Of the porcellanc earth 
lj;ot at Tretto, in tlie Vicentine, the specimen I 
‘.an, was of a dull white, with some reddish spots, 
like decouiposed garnets ; it has not the appearance 
of a granite, whilst tlie (’oriiish porcellanc rock and 
tliat of l.iinogt", are evidently granites. Porcellanc 
is ii’ade *reiii this \'!cenza rock at Viecnza, and it 
V. iiMil ■; the porcellanc manufactory of the Mar- 
(|Uis (jiiioi 1 . near Fli'rence. 

Su.iie-waic III the Engl su manner, a luso d’In- 
'i:iir''rra, is also made at Vicenza. 

llefbrc Bonaparte’s campaign in Italy, the pre- 
wni King of France, Louis XA'III., resided lor 
some time at \hceuza, which was then a pait of the 
Venetian territory. 

The eluirch ol' the Madonna di Monte Berico is 
.situated on a lull, two miles fioin the town. A por- 
tico, one side of which is coniposei’ ol open arcades, 
affords a covered walk all the nay Irom the town to 
the clnirch. Another approach to the church is by 
a stair of lf)4 steps, from the top of which there is 
an agreeable view of the neighbouring country. 
'Pile church was built in the end of the seventeenth 
century. It has a cupola, and produces an agreea- 
ble effect, particularly the interior, which reseinble.s 
Sir Christopher Wren’s church of Saint Stephen 
Walbrook, the plan being square, and the columns 
disposed within so as to form a cross ; but the or- 
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and mouldings are complicated, and in the 
al^^euerate style that prevailed in Italy in the end 
seventeenth and beginning of the eighteentli 
century. The most esteemed woiks of architecture 
‘ in Italy since the revival of the arts, are productions 
of the end of the fifteenth and of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

From Vicenza to Verona the sod is gravelly, and 
there are sevei’al embanked rivers which carry and 
deposit much gravel in their beds. 

Verona. 

Verona is beautifully situated on the Adige. 
Near the town, on the left of the rivei, there are 
hills with villas, and cypresses* the usual ornament 
of the villas in this country. At a distance behind 
these lower hills the more lofty mountains connect- 
ed with the Alps arc seen. 

Vei oiia first came under the dominion of the Ro- 
mons, soon after the arrival of Hannibal in Italy. 
It was very considerable amongst the towns of the 
ancient province of Venetia, in the beginning of the 
Roman empire. In the thirteenth ‘and fourteenth 
centuries, Verona was governed by its sovereign 
princes the Scaligers. In the beginning of the fif- 


• Tlie cypress and t’lnus pinca at Verona do not grow spun- 
M'eously, but <aie planted for ornament. 


’liny mentions that the cypress was first introduced into 
Italy from Ctl^« 
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teenth centuty it came into the possession of the ‘ 
Venetians, and was the second city in the doininiwis 
of the republic. It is now included in the Lom> 
bardo-Venetiau kingdom belonging to the Emper- 
or of Austria. 

The neck of land formed by the Adige at Verona 
was fortified by a wall by the Emperor Gedlienus in 
the third ccntiu-y, and by another wall built by 
Thcodonc in the begiuniiig of the sixth ; the river 
flowing lound, and defending the other sides of the 
town. Aftei wards, other fortifications, including 
the rising ground on the left side of the river, were 
formed by Can Grande in ami by Galeazzo 

Visconti in 1389. When cannon came into use in 
the end of the fourteenth century, the old walls, with 
battlements and towers, were no longer a sufficient 
defence ; and recourse was had to fortifications made 
of walls twenty feet thick, with a broad terrace or 
mound of earth throw'ii up behind them, and with 
bastions formed of thick walls and filled with earth, 
or filled with vaulted places for cannon, called case- 
mates. 

Amongst the first bastions of this kind were those 
constructed at Verona for the Venetian republic, 
about 1530, by Micheli San Micheli. t And, ac- 


* Casemate, in Italian, Caia mafta, signifies a buiiiling hoi- 
low within. Maffei. Veron. ill. 

+ The architect Micheli SanMichdi constructed likewise 
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to Maffei, San Micheli was the first who 
pentagonal bastions, of which all the faces are 
seen^ flanked, and protected by the fire from the 
Qi^rtain and adjacent bastions. 

» , Other Italian authors state the fortifications trf" 
Urbino to be the first that were made with penta- 
gonal bastions and oreillons ; and these fortifications 
were built by fiatista Coinmandino, the father of 
Ilredefic Commandine, the matheniatician. 

The bastions of Verona were blown up by the 
Prench, and are still in ruins. 

Two of the gates of Verona, the Porta Nova and 
Porta di Palio, by San Micheli, are admired for their 
architecture and solidity. Tliey have Dm jc columns 
and rustic masonry. Each of these gates is in the 
curtain between two bastions, and is intended to 


for the Venetian ie|)ublic the fortificatjonb ol Candia, which 
was take n by the Turkb aftei a siege of twenty years, the fort 
of JJant Andrea del Lido at the entrance of the Laguna of Ve-^ 
nice, the fortress of Corfu, &c. He was born in HS4> and 
died in 1 559. 

According to MafFei and Denina, the treatise by IVrarclii, a 
military officer, published at Bologna in contains sere* 

ral of tlie methods of fortification ijifterwards eniido^ed by 
Vauban, ^ 

The military engineerb, as well the other artists of Italy 
in the sixteenth centur), were esteemed and employed in dif- 
ferentparjts of Europe. Henry VIII. had an Italian engineer, 

di Trivigi, in his service at the siege of Boulogne 

TirabosObi storia d. lett* lt.,««w.Maffei« Veron. ill.^^and 
Vasari vita di Son Micheh. 


AMPHITHEATBE. , 

8erv« a cavaliev commanduig aUd protecting the 
bastions. ^ 

Amphitheatre. 

The amphitheatre is spacious, although not so 
large as the Flavian amphitheatre, the Coliseum, at 
Home. The building of the Verona amphitheatre 
has no great appearance on the outside, as there on- 
ly remains a small part of the high exterior i^all, 
and the rest of the fabric scarcely rises above the 
adjacent houses. The stone seats within have been 
renewed since tlie middle of the sixteenth century, 
so that the interior forms a vast hollow elliptical 
cone, the surface of which is composed of the rows 
of seats. The effect of this view is stuking, when 
seen from one of the iipjicr rows. Tin; seats as they 
now are, are capable of containing 22,000 poisons. 
A poi tion of the seats is inclosed in a precinct of 
wood, for the use of a small theatre, in which plays 
are acted in summer by day-light. The interior of 
the Coliseum presents a very different view, the seats 
being entirely demolished, and the arches that sup- 
ported them covered with wild shrubs and herbage. 
The amphitheatre of Verona is built of large squared 
masses of marble, from Sant Ambrosio, nine miles 
from Verona on the Tyrol road. This stone has a 
slight tinge of red. The soffit stones of the arcades 
are eight or nine feet long. There are also bricks 
in some parts of the building which are still unin- 
jured, after having suffered the action of the wea 
ther for I 700 years j these bricks are large and flat, 
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Ijricks gene^y used by the Romans i« 
they are cigh^u iaches long, nine Inches 
H, and tno iiwhes thick. 

Ilie long -axis of the precinct, inclosed, by the 
' , enter wall of |^is amphitheatre, was 5*2!^ Slnglisli 
>'* feet. The height of tlie remains of the external 
nail, consisting of three tier of rusticated arcadas, 
yG English feet ; the fourth story of i octangular 
window's has fulIen*dowu. 

The time when this amphitheatre vNas built is nei- 
ther recorded in books nor inscriptions ; Maffei 
conjectures, that il was after the building of the 
Roman amphitheatre, and in the reign of Domitiau, 
Nerva, or the first years of Trajan. 

The practice of keeping gladiators, a set of men 
trained to fight for the aiiiusemciit of the public, 
wns peculiar to the Romans. In the Olympic games 
of the Greeks there were no exliibitions of that kind. 
The number of the gladiators amongst the Romans 
was veiw considerable ; many thousands are mention- 
ed as being on some occasions inlistcd into the army. 

In the last times of the republic, and under the 
first emperors, the combats of gladiators with one 
another, and with wild beasts, at Rome, were exhi- 
bited in the circus, in the forum and in amphi- 
theatres constructed of timber. Vitruvius, who 
in the time of Augustus, and described the 
pmerent edifices then in use, does not mention 
the amphitheatre, from which it is inferred, that 
there was no amphitheatic of stone at that time. 
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The fabric of the ancient theatres was borrowed 
by the Romans from the Greeks ; but the am|^ 
theatre was a building of Roman invention, and 
constructed for the evhibition of gladiators and wild 
beasts, spectacles jjeculiar to the Romans. 

The amphitheatre of Rome> called (^olisdum or 
C^sseiuii, and lu Italian, Coliseo and Coloseo, be- 
gun by Vespasian, and finished by Titus, was the 
first ainphitheatre limit of stone, and is the largest 
Ronuii edifice of stone that exists. After the mo- 
del of the ainphitheatre of Rome those of Capua 
and Viioua wcie built. 

T[ie cxteiioi piecinct of the ainphitheatre of Ca- 
pua had aliendy come to the giound in the time of 
Thcodoiic, as (’assiodorus mentions, and the le- 
niains of tlie fabric are now iiitoiisiderablc. Of the 
amphithcatie of Rome and that of Verona the re- 
in mis aic eoiisulei.ihle at tins day. The seats, and 
tlie disposition of the stuis leading to them, is best 
seen m the Verona ainphitheatie. In that of Rome 
the seats have long been destroyed. 

Besides the tlu’ee amphitheatres above mentioned, 
the number of those constructed of masonry in other 
parts of the emjiire was small. There are some rc- 
inaius of fabrics, considered by authors to have bocii 
Roman amphitheatres, — at Syracuse and Catania; 
in Candia ; at Nisnies, ^ and Frejiis ; at Tarragona, 


* Thu wall ofthu aiiiplntheatrc at Nisnies, ivlitic ihi liiii;ht 
entire, is 70 Enghsli feet in height, and coii'-itt'- ol two tier 
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and ttalica, In '§^n. The edifice at Pola, 
Ife considered’^ Mafloi to have been an 
elUpfica} theatre and not an aniphithcatre, as it has 
- tJie seats only on ona side. 

There was no amphitheatre of masonry at Con- 
stantinople, nor in the Roman provinces m 
and Africa. In these places the combats of glauui- 
tors and wild beasts were exhibited in the liippo* 
drome or circus. 

Maffei has published six medals, stamped with 
representations of the amphitheatre, and he could 
find no others that were authentic ; three arc of 
Vespasian, one of Alexander Severus, and two of 
Gordian; on the last is represented a combat be- 
tween an elephant and a bidl in the amphitheatre. 

From the combats of wild beasts the anijdntheatre 
is called by Cassiodoius and other writcis, Theatruin 
Venaticum. 

Be.sidcs the gladiatois who were trained to fight 
in public, individuals were condemned by the courts 
of justice to fight with men or with wild beasts, and 
sometimes the condemned were bound and exposed 
to the wild beasts. In the times of persecution 


ofarcadtb of masonry, not rusticated, according to the dran* 
Jugs publiriied in ilie Antiquiics de la France par Cleris'eau, 
priniiere 'partie, ii Pans, 1778. Maffei doubts viheUicr it was 
Mg adsphitlieatre in the strict sense, with the seats all round. 

In the Antiquite Expliqu^ of Montfaucon, an engraving 
is given of an amphitheatre at Autun, and this engraving is 
the copy of a falsified view of that of V’’erona. Maffei, V. 111.* 
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miai y Christians suffered in ihis in Ihh amphi* 
theslre at Rome, which the Roman C^holh^I^ere* 
fore consider as a holy place, sanctiiiedl>y the r^cs 
of martyrs. Capital punishments by blaning:, whip* 
ping, &C.,'* came to be executed in the Coliseum. 
Justinian abolished the exhibition of gladiators in 
the eastern empire, and in Italy also these fero- 
cious spectacles ceased entirely in the sixth centuiy* 

In the street called the Corso, is an ancient gate 
of the city, consisting of a wall perforated by two 
arched gate-ways, one for the passengers entering, , 
the other for those going out, with an inscription 
which shows that this part of the wall was built by 
order of the Emperor Gallienus, who begun his 
reign in ‘sJ6l. Another ancient gate is in the Via 
de’ Leoni. A dilapidated piece of antiquity, near 
the old castle, is called the arch of the Gavii. 

Of the palace budt by Theodoric no traces remain. 
An ancient seal of the city of Verona, is considered 
by MafFei to be a representation of this palace, 
Theodoric frequently visited Verona, although he 
held his chief residence at Ravenna. 

In the theatre of the Academia de'Eilannonici, 
the representations were preparing which were to 
take place after Christmas. In a court adjoining 

% 

^ 

* See Suetcmiusy 'Suidas, Lactantii^. 

H 
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are placed the ancient inscriptions 
es collected and arranged under the 
dadei. These antiquities are kept 
^der a lofty portico, supported by Ionic columns, 
„which fonns one side of the court, and under a low 
portico, or colonnade, which . goes along the other 
three sides. Many of the inscriptions were found 
in the neighbourhood of Verona, and are described 
in MafiFei’s Verona lllustrata. An ancient Lace- 
demonian testamentary deed, engraved on marble, 
i».in this collection, after having been in Paris. 

' *1116 cathedral of Verona is a large old church. In 
this and some of the other churches sevoal good pic- 
tures are to be seen. In the church of Saint George 
is the Martyrdom of Saint George, by Paul Veronese ; 
an excellent picture, which was in Paris. In the 
church of San Bernardino is the Capella Pellegrini, 
a round chapel highly finished, with a cupola, the 
whole interior formed of polished marble of a dull 
white, and of that particular kind called bronzino 
marble, from the neighbourhood of Verona, most 
accurately joined, and skilfully carved. This pleas- 
ing piece of architecture is the work of the archi- 
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* The term bronzino its. applied on account of the sound 
m|icble gives when struck. A kind of marble in Tuscany 
is ca|i^^.jCainpaniQO, and a porphyry is named by the Gcn 
mans Klingsteln^ for the same reason. ' 
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tect San Micheli. Four of the eight co- 
lumns which decorate the chapel are 'spieaily. 

There are several mansions or pmces which ate , 
of good architecture. The Bevilacqiia palace in the 
Corso ifi by San Miclieli ; some of the columns are 
spirally fluted ; the front is incomplete. 

The buildings in Verona as well as in Mantua 
and Padua, are generally of brick plastered over. 
The fronts of churches, public buildings, and of the 
more magnificent of the houses of private individuals, 
are faced with marble, which is got in the country 
to the north of Verona and Vicenza. This stone 
is of a dull white, and is susceptible of a shining 
polish, but it is not polished when employed in the 
exterior of buildings. The facing of brick build- 
ings with stone is much practised in Italy. When this 
operation is done in the most solid way, the stone 
which forms the facing is built in at the same time 
with the brick in the original construction of the 
wall ; this is called Opera collegata ncl muro. But 
frequently the britk fronts of churches are built 
rough, with holes and pierres d’atteiite for receiv- 
ing the stone facing afterwards, which, if it is ap- 
plied, never unites firmly with the wall. A less 
solid manner of incrustation, called investigione and 
incrostatione, is that in which some of the stones 
mdy are built into the wall, and the rest are thin 
dabs applied to the walli and retained by the dove- 
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their edges, which fit into the grooves 
Voltes that are built in. ^ 

i tombs of three of the Scaligers, sovereign 

’jprinces of Verona, Can Grande, and two others, 

' covered with canopies composed of pointed arches 
and pinnacles, are situated on the outside of a small 
church in the town. Can Grande I. was lord of 
Verona, and conquered Brescia, Padua, and Friuli ; 
he died in 1328. Mastino died in 1350. Cansig- 
norio Scaliger died in 1375. Another tomb, with- 
er inscription, is said to be the tomb of Mastino I. 
della Scala, who was elected captain-general of Ve- 
rona in 1261. 

For the sake of English travellers, the shewers of 
curiosities gave the name of Juliet’s tomb to a fabric 
which has now disappeared, in consequence of the 
demolition of the adjacent building. 

In the Piaaza de’ Signori are sculptures represent- 
ing celebrated men natives of Verona, Catullus, 
Cornelius Nepos, M. Vitruvius, Pliny the natu- 
nilist, Fracastoio, t and the Marquis Mufiei. t 


* Architettura di Sebastian Serlio Bolognese, 
f I’racastoro was born of a noble family of Verona in 148.", 
(ind died in 1554. He was physician to the Council of Trent. 
He was a patron and encourager of learning, and his resi- 
dence on the beautiful hill dTncafiB, near Verona, was the re- 
sort of'-^en of letters. In his LatiA poem de SiphiUUde, he 
descrfirel the symptoms and ravages of that disease in a seri- 


ous and elevated stj Ic. ^ 

+ Amongst the principal publications By the Marqius Mafif ^ 
+ 12 
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GiuHo Cesarc Bonlone, commwily faicWJi by tbe 
name of Julius Caesar Scaliger, was a native df 'Ve- 
rona or of Padua. He went to Agen, where he 
lived with an Italian bishop of that place, and assum- 
ed the name of Scaliger, under pretence of being 
descended from the famdy of the Scaligefs princes 
of Verona. He wrote concerning the origin of the 
Latin language, — a controversial treatise against 
Cardan, &c. and possessed great celebrity in his 
time, as did his son .Joseph Scaliger. * 

The river Adige, which rises in the Tyrol, and 
has its course to the east of the Lake di Garda, runs 
through and nearly surrounds the principal part of 
the town by its v\ lading course. The Ponte del 
Castel Vecchio, a bridge of three arches built over 
this river in 1854*, in the reign of Can Grande II. 
is remarkable for the extent of one of the aiches, 
which is 157 English feet in span, t This bridge 


iVi are, — the tragedy of ?iIeropc, wliicb tiad great success, 
was tran.slatcd into Englibh, and other languages, and was prai- 
sed by Vvilta.re, in the preface to his tiagedy of the same 
name, which he addicssed to INFafFei , — La JScienza Cavalle- 
rescftr a treatise against duels , — the learned liislorical and 
antiquarian work, Veiona Illustrata. MaiFei obtained cele- 
brity during Ills life, and was much esteemed by his fellow 
ciUzens of Verona, lie died in 17^5, 'at the age of 80. 

• See Tiraboschi, stor, dell. lett. Ital. ; and MaftVi, Verona 
, ffiustr. , 

I i* 142 Verona feet, each of which is about 13,*, English 
finches, and is ] of a Homan aichitettural palm. Ve- 

lllust, parte quana, p. 102. 




W\TEB. WHEELS. — MONTE BOICA. 

ca|M|&iiikate$ with the castle; it is narrow, and was 
the old fortifications, and is not used for the 
paskge of the public road. There are three other 
bridges over the Adige at Verona. — Of the rivers 
of Lombardy, the Adige, called by the German 
Tirolese, Etsch, is next in size to the Po. 

On the river are seen some wheels that lift water 
for watering the gardens. I'he rim of the wheal is 
hollow and divided into compartments. Each com- 
partment plunges in the water of the liver, is fil- 
led when at the bottom of the circumference, and 
empties itself into a trough when it comes to the 
upper part. 

Monte Bolca, situated about fifteen miles from 
Verona, on the confines between the A'eronese ter- 
ritory and the Vicentiue, is famous amongst na- 
turalists for the remains of fish which are there found 
imbeddod between the layers of u whitish shale, 
as between the leaves of a book. The fish are of 
many different species, and arc drawn and describ- 
ed in the publications of various naturalists, accord- 
ing to whose judgment the fish differ in kind from 
those now got in the Mediterranean ; as the natu- 
raliste also find, that most other i emains of animal 
bodies in a fossil state in Europe differ from the 
animals at this day inhabiting tlic adjacent land mid 
water, and most commonly rfefiemble the anisn^ of 
l^waKmer climate. Count GiainbatistaGmola, thCf 
proprietor of Monte Bolca, has a very large collect 
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tion of these fish at his house in Ver(»al^ Amongst 
other objects in the collection, I remarked « kind 
of crab without large claws, from Monte Bolca, like 
the white sea cray-fish, called at Venice Gammara ; 
and the grinding-teeth and bones of elephants from 
Roraagnano, near Verona, similar to the remains 
of elephants found in Britain, and in many other 
parts of' Europe. Another extensive collection of 
the fish of Monte Bolca was disposed of by Count 
Gazzola to the French government, who placed it 
in the museum of the Jai'dm des Flantes at Par^, 
where it is now to be seen. 

Near Veroua, a small district, called the Tredici 
Commune, is inhabited by Germans, who retain 
their native language. Their dialect resembles the 
German, spoken in the bishoprick of Trent j and 
towards Trent and Feltre, amongst the hills, is a 
similar colony of Germans, called the Alette Cmsi* 
mune. The origin of these German colonies,, at 
the foot of the southern declivity of the Alps, is not 
precisely ascertained. ' Mallei is inclined to as- 
cribe their oi igin to the remains of the Cimbri, who 
were conquered by Marius, in a great battle near 
Verona ; but this is not supported by any pri^ble 
evidence. 


. From Verona, the Lake di Garda, anciently call- 



♦ See Adeluiyf'is Mithridatesj and Maffei Vcr. IP. 
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sUjS Benacus, may be visited ; the road from 
[)Ha to Brescia passes near its southern extre- 
The Lake di Garda is one of the three larg- 
est lakes on the southern declivity of the Alps. 

' At Peschiera, where the Alincio issues fi’om the 
lake, Attila, in 452, a year before his death, and 
after haNing conquered the country, alttrwards call- 
ed Lombardy, received the ambassadors of Valen- 
tiniau III., emperor of the west, and agreed to with- 
draw from Italy, on receiving in marriage Honoria, 
tl^ sister of Valeritiniaii, and a large sum of money. 
Saint Leo, bishop* of Rome, was one of the am- 
bassadors. lliis event is the subject ol Algardi’s 
sculpture in relief in Saint Peter’s, and ot one of 
Raphael’s pictures in the rooms of the A'^atican. In 
both of these celebrated compositions, Saint Peter 
aiid Saint Paul are represented in the air driving 
baek Attila. f 

• Near this is the village of Bandes, which MalFei 
has shewn to be Andes, the birth place of .Virgil. 
It is situated on the blow of the Veronese hills, and 
commands a view of the plain of Alantua. 


* nic bishop of Home had not begun to assume exclusive- 
ly the title of Pope till about the year 500 , in the of 
Theodoric, and one of the Popes was elected by that 
Gi||bon« 

ITasarj, a painter, and little acquainted with history, 
runeously describes this event as having happened at 
Blario, near Home. See ]fasari vita di Rai&elle. , 
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In the mountainous part of the Ve^ese territo- 
ry, there grow Scotch fir, silver fir, and larix. Ma- 
ny woods of different kinds in the Veronese were 
destroyed a hundred years ago, by neglect, and by 
attempting to cultivate ground which was better 
suited for wood. * 

On one of the mountains is a cavity sheltered 
from the rays of the sun, in which the snow remains 
during the whole year ; and when the ice-houses in 
Verona happen to be exhausted in summer, a sup- 
ply is obtained from this natural ice-house. 

Indian corn is cultivated in considerable quantity 
near Veiona, where it was introduced about yOO 
years ago. t 

It is called Formcntone at Verona, Melgone at 
Milan, Graiione in Pieinont, Gran turco in Tus- 
cany, Maiz by the native inhabitants of South Ame- 
rica, and Zea Maiz by Liiin<x‘us. 

It is a native of the warm climates of America, 
and is the grain pnncipally cultivated on the Mis- 
sissippi. where wheat is frequently injured by the 
great heat. 

It is cultivated in Caniiola, Styria, and in small 
quantities as fai north as Prague, which is neaar the 
latitude of 50 ° ; and neatly in the same latitude 
are the most northerly vineyards in Bohemia, t — It 


MaSfei Vcr. 111. f Maffei Vcr. III. 

, $ wine of a good quality was niade near Aussig in Bohe- 
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gi'V%t a great ^duce, but cxhausits the ground, imd 
re^res more manure than ivhcat ; it also has the 
disadvantage of being difficult to keep. It is es- 
teemed much less nourishing than wheat. It is 
brought to market at a cheap rate, and is the food 
of the poorer classes in the north of Italy, Carniola, 
and other climates fitted for its culture. / 

Tlie bread, which is sojuetimes made of the ineaU., 
has a yellow colour, and is unpleasant to the taste, 
heavy, and not capable of being well raised. 

Indian corn is more frequently used in the form 
of polenta, which is a mass of pa>.te or hasty-pud- 
ding, made by boiling the meal with water. 

The stalks of Indian corn are kept in stacks, and 
serve as food for cattle. 

The sheath, called foglia, which envelopes the 
ear, is generally used in Italy to stuff mattrasses, 
and is well suited for that purpose. The beds most 
common, and usually met with in the inns in Italy, 
consist of two tressels of wood or iron, oq, which 
boards or reeds are laid ; on these a thick mattrass 
of foglia, and over it the bed, without bed-posts or 
curtains. 

Peaches, apples, pears, melons, strawberries, and 


mia, in the latitude .jl” ; but some severe winters kill«^ liie 
vM|p«bout the year 17{,7 See Keysler’s Travels ; and Gar- 
0S!^oae’8 Travel?. 
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other fruits, are abundantly cultiva4<*i'lB the terri- 
tory ci Verona, and are of excellent quality. 

Tlie wine of the Veronese, which is most com- 
monly used, is sweet, not bein" completely fer- 
mented. 

Olives are a good deal cultivated ; and the oil 
that is made from the pulp alone, is esteemed nearly 
as good as the od of Lucca and the south of Italy. 
That which is made by bruising the kernels along 
with the pulp is less agreeable to the taste, and 
sells at an inferior price. The olive trees, near Ve- 
rona, were destroyed by the irost m it was 

found necessary to root them out, and jdant young 
trees, so that the produce of olive oil was still defi- 
cientlwenty years after the accident. •' In similar 
cases, it is often found more advantageous to cut the 
old olive tice over by the roots, which then send 
forth a new stem, t 

Proceeding from Verona to Mantua, we observe 
many white mulberry trees, called moiari, and in 
Tuscany, gelsi and mori, a good deal of silk being 
produced ne^r Verona. Maflei, who wrote about a 
hundred years ago, complains that the silk was ex- 
ported from the territory of Verona to Leipt^ and 
Vienna in thread, instead of being dyi d and manu' 
factored, and thereby affording employment to the 
inha^tants. The fields are separated by diyditch- 


Mafiei Ver 111. 
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I 

es." On approaching Mantua, there are clear run- 
nkaig streams in the ditches by the road. The road 
IS well made of water-worn gravel. 

Mantua. 

Mantua is situated in a lake, with reedy shores, 
siiriounded by a flat country, and v\ithout the beauty 
of a mountain lake. The town is fortified ; it has 
four communications with the land by bridges and 
causeways j and, from the situation, is considered to 
be capable of holding out long against an enemy. 

The church of Saint Andrew is spacious, with 
Corinthian pilasters, ornamented with grotesque fo- 
liage, in the style of the Mille cinque cento, the 
end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
century. In this church is a bronze bust of the 
early painter Andrea Mantegna, who was born at 
Padua, and died in 1517. He was contemporary 
with Leonardo da Vinci, and had for pupil Correg- 
gio. This bust was taken to Paris by the French, 
and is now restored to its former place. 

The cathedral has a flat ceiling and Corinthian 
columns for its internal decoration. 

At the scuola dclle belle arti there is a theatre 
ornamented in a heavy style. 

The Palazzo del T, so called from the form of 
a building that once stood in the vicinity, is of 
Upk plastered over; some of the ornamental parta. 
K of stone. It consists of a ground floor only, and . 
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was built by Frederic Gonzaga, Marquis of Man- 
tua, who employed Julio Romano in the decorations. 
The ceiling and walls of the saloon, and adjacent 
suit of rooms, are painted in fresco by that artist. 
There are many beautiful figures in these pictures. 
The figures on the ceiling are painted in their just 
perspective, that is, as figures seen from a low point 
of view. This strict attention to the point of view 
is remarkable also in the ceding pictures of Paul 
Veronese, and in the architectiral part of the fresco 
paintings of Raphael in the loggie of the A^atican. 
The singular subject, which composes the decora- 
tion of one of the rooms in the palazzo del T, shews 
the exuberance of the artist's fancy. It is a repre- 
sentation of Jupiter fulminating the Titans. On 
the walls of the room are the gigantic Titans, crush- 
ed by the fall of the rocks they had piled up, in or- 
der to scale the habitation of the gods. 'Plie thun- 
derbolts which destroy the giants and their works 
are seen to issue from the hand of Jove, who is re- 
presented in the centre of the ceiling. 

The house which Julio Romano * inhabited is in 


♦ Julio Pipi, usually called Julio Romano, was the favour- 
ite pupil of llapliael, and completed the pictures in the stanzo 
ol the Vatican, which were left unfinished at Raphael’s death. 
Julio was patronized by Clement VIL, and afterwards by 
Frederic 11, Gonzaga, marquis of Mantua, who brought him to 
iesJJe at Ma|||ua. Julio, as Benvenuto Cellini relates, gave 
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one of the principal streets ; it is a moderate sized 
hoU8e> vith architectural ornaments. In the same 
street is a large house, witli huge statues in form of 
termini, iii a fantastic and uncommon style. The* 
streets of Mantua are of a convenient breadth, in 
stiaight lines, and were laid out by Julio Romano, 
who was eniployed by the Marquis to beautify and 
improve the town. ' 

In the church of the Madonna delle Grazie, some 
miles from Mantua,% moniiment was erected under 
the direction of Julio Romano, in memory of Ral- 
thassar Castiglione. 

Between Mantua and Modena, we cross the Po 
by a ferry-boat, vvhicli swings on a rope attached to 
four or five small boats, the uppermost of which is 
moored in the middle of the river, and up the 
stream. By means of the helm the boat is placed 
diagonally in the river, and the stream acting on the 
upper side of the boat puts it over. The whole is 
similar to the swinging boat on the Elbe at Pilnitz 
near Dresden. The country is flat and well cultivat- 
ed. Vines arc trained on a kind of maple. Wheat is 
sown under the trees, wliich are thirty or forty feet 
asunder. 


ijippice to the Pope, his lascivious drawings engraved by 
Marc Antonio Jlaimondi, for a book of Pieti o Aretiro. Julio 


died at Mantua in 1,0 4.(5. 

e Vasari Vita di Julio Romano. 
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The part of the dutchy of Modena l^at wc pass 
through on this road is a plain and fertile country ; 
but the mountainous part to the west, amongst the 
Apennines, is poor ; and chestnuts form a principal 
part of the food of the inhabitants, as in other parts 
of the Apennines. 

Modena. 

In the sixteenth century, the dominions of the 
family of Este, the parent of the house of Bruns- 
wick, included Eerrara, as well as Modena. Their 
sovereign authority in these cities began in l‘J 49 . 
Ferrara was the chief residence ; and the dukes of 
Ferraia M^re distinguished for their encouragement 
of men of genius. The two greatest poets in the re- 
fined period of the Italian language, Tasso and Ari- 
osto, lived at their court. 

In 1597j Clement VIII. vVldobiandini took pos- 
session of Ferrara, with -"iOOOhoise and ‘JU,OGO foot ; 
the most numerous ai my that has ever appeared under 
the banners of the popes. After this, the dominions 
of the family of Este were reduced to the dutchy of 
Modena. 

The duke of Modena, now reigning, is son of the 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, who married the 
princess of Este, heiress of Modena and Carrara, in 
1771, and died in I8O7, and for the repose ot this 
Archduke they wews celebrating a solemn anniver- 
sary mass at the time I was in Modena. In the 
:'duke*s palace at Modena, a large budding begun 
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by Duke Francis I. in the seventeenth century, 
there are many good pictures. 'Die Inamorata of 
Titian, Venus and Mars by Guercino, both of them 
returned fioin Paris ; as is Julio Romano’s drawing 
of the bas reliefs on 'Prajan’s column. 

The collection of pictures in the palace was for- 
merly more numerous and valuable. Augustus III., 
king of Poland, and elector of Saxony, bought 100 
of the best pictures of the duke of Modena’s collec- 
tion for L. 50,000 sterling. These pictures, amongst 
which is the Holy Family of Corregio calk'd the 
Night, the Magdalen of Corregio, &c. are now in 
the gallery at Dresden. 

The duke’s library, called the Biblioteca Estense, 
was formed of the ducal library brought from Fer- 
rara, to which great additions have been made. 
The learned historian and antiquary Muratori was 
supenntendeiit of this library in I 7 OO, and ano- 


• ^Muiatori was born at Vignola, in the dutchy of Modena, 
in lb 72 , and lived to the age of 7^^ He was an ecclesiastic, 
and held the benchce of prior of Santa Maria di Pomposa. I le 
elucidated the history ofltaly in the middle ages b} lus writings, 
wliicliare voluminous His principal works are, — Rerum Italica- 
rumSciiptores, ab anno 500adl500, in 27 folio volumes. — An- 
tiquildtes Italic.!: Medii awi, siveDi^seitationes de Moribuslta- 
lici Populi, ab inclinationc Romani Imperii usque ad annum 
1500, 6 vol. folio. — Novus Thesaurus veteium Inscription um 
in Praecipuis earundum Collectiouibiii baclenus Praeternussa- 
rum, 6 vol. folio. — Annali d’ltalia dal Principio dell era vol- 
gaie fino all anno 1500, 1^ vol. quarto, &c. 
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ther eminent Italian author, Tiraboschi, * held that 
place in I78O. 

The tower of the cathedral, and the sculpture of 
the pulpit, were the work of Arrigo da Camfsone 
in 1322, as appears from the inscription. The ca- 
thedral is in the round-arched style. 

In the piazza della cathedrale is an inscription in 
honour ('f the celebrated historian Guicciardini, a 
memorial of liis having widened and embellished the 
streets whilst he was governor of Modena, t 

* Tirabohcli', author of the Storia della Letteratura Ita- 
liana, wab a Jesuit till the suppression of that order. He was 
afterwards professor of rhetoric in the college of Brera at 
Milan, and lastly librarian to the Duke of Modena. He was 
born at Bergamo in 1731, and died at the age of 62 > 

•f Frances(o Guicciardini was bom at Florence, and died 
in l.'>40 at the age of 58- He was appointed by Leo X. go- 
vernor of Modena, which was at that time under the dominion 
of the Pope, and was aftcmaids governor of Bologna, He 
retired from the Papal court after the death of Clement MI. 
In Ins villa of Aicietii, near Florence, he wrote his Histoiy 
of Italy, from Myi to 1534, one of the most esteemed histo- 
rical woiks ID the Italian language, although the style is ra- 
thei diftusc. In the first editions, the passages which were 
thought injmrious to tlic Popes aie left out, and one particu- 
larly in Book IV, concerning the oiigm of their temporal 
power. 

Ludovico Guicciardini, a nephew of Francesco, lived at 
Antwerp, and published a descriptiou of the Low Countries, 
and a History ol the Eveuts in Fianderb, from 1529 to F5b0. 
See Tiraboschi 8t. d. lett. It 
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Tassoni, author of the kirlesque poem, the Si^ctshia 
Rapita, was a native of Modena. ^ 

The plain ai which Modena is situated is com- 
posed of alluvial matter deposited by rivers. Well#' 
are dug to the depth of about sixty-three feet, till 
the workmen come to a bed of sand, into which they 
bore five feet, and a spring of water issues imme- 
diately, and keeps the well always supplied with 
good water. 

In some parts of England also the disposition 
and nature of the alluvial strata admit of this mode 
of getting water by boring. 

In sinking the wells at Modena, they first pass 
through fourteen feet of rubbish of old buildings ; — 
then vegetable mould peat earth, with remains of 
plants, hazel nuts and other seeds ; this earth is 
in layers, some of which are of a black, others of a 
lighter colour. — At twenty-eight feet, the workmen 
come to a bed of clay eleven feet thick,' in passing 
through which there is no water to incommode 
them; it ends at the depth of thirty-nine feet, — 
and then there is a bed of peat earth, composed oi' 
decayed vegetables.— Then another bed of clay, 
which terminates at the depth of fifty-two feet. — 
Decayed vegetables again, — ^and a third bed of clay, 
rather thinner than the others. — Decayed vegeta- 
bles, — ^and, lastly, the bed of sand and gravel, con- 


Tassoni died in 1635, at the age of 70. 
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tainfOg remains of sea-shells, and through this the 
perforation is made by which the water rises. * 

The country between Modena and Bologna is a 
‘liultivated plain. At this season, the of De- 
cember, it was seen unfavourably, the snow falling 
and lying some inches thick. But returning again 
in April, we saw a country highly cultivated, in- 
closed with hedges, and interspersed with many 
houses, some of them of considerable size, occupied 
by farmers or proprietors. The farm-houses in 
Italy are large, a part of the fabric being employed 
as a granary. The grain is threshed immediately 
after reaping, and there are no stacks of unthreshed 
corn near the farm-houses, but only a few small 
stacks of straw. In April the hills thirty miles ofl' 
to the west were still seen covered with snow. 
Many of the hedges are of Khamnus paliurus, a 
thorny plant which scarcely endures the cold of the 
climate of London. 


Bologna. 

Bologna ia the mater studiorum, the principal 
place ot study in the Pope’s territory. In the scho- 
lastic times, that is, in the end of the twelfth, and 
in the thirteenth century, when vast numbers of 
students flocked to the schools to learn systems 


* Bacctiini de Fontium Mutincnsium Scaturigine, publish- 
ed about 1700. 
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which are now seen to be nugatory and useless, 
Bologna was the most celebrated university in 
Italy. ‘ Afterwards, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, when the objects of study had bfei 
come more similar to those of the present day, se- 
veral men of eminence taught at Bologna. Amongst 
the })rofessors who at that period attained eminence 
are the following : 

Berengario da Carpi, professor of surgery in 
1510, was one of the iirst who introduced the ex- 
ternal application of mercury. 

Aldrovaudi lectured on uncompounded medicines. 
By his advice the botanic garden was instituted in 
I 5 C 7 . He left his collection of objects of natural 
history and his library to the Senate of Bologna, 
who transfeiTcd them to the Institute. He was 
versed in different sciences. His Treatise on qua- 
drupeds, birds, fishes, insects, &c. is in thirteen 
folio volumes. He was born at Bologna in 1522, 
and died at the age of eighty-five. 

Caspar Taliacozzi, named from Tagliacozzo, a 
town in the kingdom of Naples, a nathm of Bologna, 
and professor of suigery and anatomy in that uni- 
versity in 1580, author of the book, De Curtorum 
Chirurgia per Insitionem scu dc Narium et Au- 
rium defectu per Insitionem arte hactenus ignoto 


* Tirabosclii, Stor* d. lett. It. t. 4*. p. 45. 
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sarciendo, is the learned Taliacotins whose ait is 
celebrated in Hiidibras. 

, Cavalieri, a native of Milan, was professor of 
mathematics at Bologna. Galileo considered him 
to be one of the first mathematicians of his time. 
His book, Geometria indivisibilibus continuorum 
nova quadam ratione promota, published in lG35, 
is one of the first works containing the remote prin- 
ciples of the differential and integral calculus. It 
appears from his book, entitled Ruota planetaria, 
that he was not free from the belief in judicial astro- 
logy. He died in l64-7f at the age of forty- nine. 

Grimaldi, a Jesuit, was professor at the Jesuits’ 
college in Bologna. His names of the spots on the 
moon are usually adopted by astronomers. He 
wrote on the refraction of light, and died in 1663. 

Riccioli, a Jesuit and professoi in the college of 
that order at Bologna, died in I 67 I. His Almagest 
is a collection of all that was known in astronomy 
in his time. In his Astronomia nova, he ti*ied to 
combat the system of Copernicus, with a view to 
support the censures of the inquisition against Ga- 
lileo. 

'file Institute of Bologna was established by 
Count Marsigli in I 71 O.* According to its origi- 


• Count MarMgli was of a noble family of Bologna, and 
served m tlic army of the Emperor, which sen ice he was 
obliged to quit, being unfortunately an officei, tliough not 
hibt 14 command, in Bnsach, when that place sui rendered, 
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nal foundation It consisted of an academy of sciences, 
like the Academy of Sciences of Paris, varidus pro- 
fessorships, a cabinet of natural historj', a printn^ 
establishment. 

The university and institute occupy a handsome 
and commodious edifice, in which are contained a 
collection of objects for the study of natural history, 
a collection of philosophical instruments, a library, 
a collection of antiquities, an observatory. The ob- 
servatory is furnished with a transit instrument and 
a circle, both made by Reichenbach the Bavarian 
artist, and a ten feet reflecting telescope, after the 
manner of Herschel, by Amici of Modena. 

In the collection of antiquities I remarked some 
ancient Roman lead pipes for conveying water. The 
pipe is fixed between two stones, each of ivhich has 
a semi-cylindrical cavity embracing one half of the 
pipe ; the other stone fits on the remaining half. 
Some of these pipes have a section that is not cir- 


after a resistance which was considered too shoit by the Au- 
strian Government. Hfe afterwards received marks of atten- 
tion and encouragement from Louis XIV. The Institute of 
Bologna was estabbi>hcd by lum m I 71 O 1 as above mentioned. 
He published a description of the Danube, with the antiqui- 
ties and natural productions, from Kaleniberg, in Austiia. to 
^ confluence ol the river Jantra, m Bulgaiia, in six volumes 
folio. — An Account of the Forces of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, aiMl other works. He died in 1730, at the age of 
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cular, but pear shaped. * Lead pipes were some- 
times used by the Romans to convey water across a 
^valley, the pipe following the curvature of the val- 
"ley. This is supposed to have been put in practice 
by the Roman artists who constructed the aqueduct 
at Lyons, as the aqueduct of masonry goes no fai'- 
ther than the brow of the hill above the valley. 

In the same collection is a statue of Pope Boni- 
facio, composed of embossed plates of brass, and 
made about the year 1300. 

The abbate Mesofanti, librarian, and one of the 
professors of the university, is celebrated for his ac- 
quaintance with a great number of languages, many 
of which he speaks fluently. 

In the portico of the university is a tablet in me- 
mory of Galvani, the natural philosopher, and cele- 
brated as the first who observed the phenomena of 
galvanism, which Volta afterwards explained, and 
shewed to belong to electricity. 

Another tablet is in memory of Laura Bassi, do- 
toressa di fisica, « lady who was professor of natural 
philosophy in the university of Bologna. She died 
in '77^^! uDd in Saint Cathciine’s church is her 
tomb, erected by her husband, who was a professor, 
and by her sons, t 


* A figure of ancieut pipes ot this kind, found near the 
Fanthedn, is published in the tieatise of the Jesuit Donatus 
de Urbe Itoma, in Grtevii thes. antiq. Horn. Toro. III. p. T6o. 
!' Authors have recorded the names of other ladies distir.- 
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The botanic garden is furnished with hot-houses, 
and near it is the giardino economico, a garden 
for the purpose of giving instructions in agricul-. 
ture, on which subject a course of lectures is deliver-' 
ed. 

In the collection of models of agricultural instru- 
ments kept in this garden, I observed an instrument 


gui&bed for learning in Bologna at an earlier period. Novella, 
the daughter of a professor of canon law, about 1350, used 
to read the public lectures for her father ; and that the atten- 
tion of the students might not be drawn off from the lecture 
to the teacher, the face of this learned and beautiful profes- 
sor was concealed by a shreen, as Cristina da Pisano, aho 
of a Bolognese family, curiously relates m the Tresor do la 
Cite dcs Dames : 

** Pareilleraent 5 parlor de plus noiiveauv terns sans querre 
les ancionnes histones, Jean Andry solenipnel legiste a Bou- 
logne la grasse, u’amie soixante ans, n’etoit pas d’opinlon 
que mal fust que femmes fussent lettrees. Quand a &a belle 
bonne fille, que il tant ama, qui ot nora nouvelle, fist 
appendre lettres, et si avant la loix, que quand il estoit occu- 
pc d’aucune essoiiie, pourquoy d ne puvoit vacquer a lire les 
legons a scs escholiers, il envoyat Nouvelle sa hlle lire en 
son lieu aux escboles en chaycre. Et ahn que la beaute 
d’lcelle n empeefaast la pensee des ojans, elle avoit un petit 
courtme devant d’elle. Et par cettc mamere suppleoit et 
a^^oitaucuncb fois les occupations de son pore, h quol Paima 
tant que pour mettre le nom d’clle en incmoiie fist un nc- 
jpl^e lecture d’un livres des loix, qu*il nomma du nom de sa 
fille la Nouvelle.” Wolfius dt Muller. Erud. and Tirabo’^chi. 
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for threshing wheat used near Bologna ; it consists 
of a thick piece of wood in the shape of an isosceles 
triangle about live feet high. Along the base of the 
triangle is a row of short iron teeth, like the teeth 
of a comb. The interval between the teeth is so 
small as not to admit the passage of a grain of wheat. 
The ears of corn are placed upon a floor, and the 
teeth of the instrument are drawn over them. The 
machine is drawn by a couple of horses or oxen. 

The waggon used at Bologna and in the neigh* 
bouring country is a four-wheeled waggon of a pe- 
culiar form, drawn by oxen. These draught oxen 
are of a grey colour, like those in Tuscany, at Rome, 
and at Vienna. 

The Bolognese school of painting is called the 
school of the Caracci Scuola Caraccesca, from its 
founders, Ludovico Caracci and his two cousins, 
Hanibal and Augustine. 

The celebrated fresco paintings in the Famese 
palace at Rome were executed in eight years by 
Hanibal Caracci, and the general plan of the pic- 
tures was furnished by Augustine Caracci, a man of 
erudition. The distinguished pupils of the Caracci 
were Guido Reni, — Domenichino, whose beautiful 
fresco painting adorn several churches in Rome, and 
whose communion of Saint Jerome, now in the Va- 
tican, is considered to be second only to Raphael’s 
Transfiguration,— Lanfranco,—^ercino,— M ichael 
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Angelo da Caravaggio, — Carlo Cignani, a pupil of 
this school after the death of the Caracci. * 

The greatest painters, since the revival of the . 
arts, were the painters who lived about the 1500, 
in Rome, Florence, Parma, and Venice. They 
surj)assed their predecessors, and produced works of 
such excellence, that all who have come after are 
ranked as their imitators ; t and of these their suc- 
cessors, the most eminent are the painters of the 
school of the Caracci, and of the school of Rubens, 
who was contemporary with Guido. 

At the academy for painting, called the Scuola 


* Ludovico Caracci was born at BoJo^na in 

155/5, and died 1619. 
Hanibal Caracci, - born in 1 700, 1G09. 

Guido Reni, - - 157.% - 16 ^ 2 , 

Domenico Zampieri, called Domemchino, 1581, - 1 6M 1 . 

I.«anfranco, - . - 1581, - 1647 . 

Gianfraocesco Oarbiere, called Guerci- 
no, from lus squinting, - 1590 ^ - 166(). 

Micliel Angelo da Caravaggio, • 1569, - IOO9. 

Carlo Cignani, - - 1688, - 1719. 

Two ladies of some eminence as painters flourished at Bo- 
logna, Lavinia Fontana, pupil of her father, Prosper Fontana, 
and Elizabeth Siranp, in 166S, pupil of Guido. Vasari gives 
an account of Propertia dc Rossi, a Bolognese lady, who 
sculptured statues and bas reliefs, and engraved copperplates 
in 1550, and succeeded, as he says, in every thing except in 
gaining the affectiordPlf the man she loved, 
f Winkelmann, Hist, de TArt. 
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delle belle arti, there is a collection containing many 
pictures of eitpinent masters. Amongst these are the 
Patron Saints of Bologna, by Guido ; the Mysteries 
of the Rosaryj by Domenichino j the Martyrdom of 
Saint Catherine, by the same. ' The two celebrated 
pictures last mentioned are here, after their return 
from Paris, as is also the Saint Ceciha of Raphael. 
There are several fine pictures by Guido and the 
Caracci ; also many pictures by old masters, who 
lived at the time of the revival of painting in Italy, 
painted on a gilded ground, in camjK) d’oro, in the 
manner then prevalent in Greece, aud at Constan- 
tinople. Of this style is the Virgin and Child, 
with the painter’s name and year, Vitalis de Bo- 
nonia, 1420. There are always some individuals 
who possess a talent for drawing, but in the 7th, 
8th, 9th, lOtb, 11th, and 12th centuiies, the state 
of society iu Italy was such, that no one had leisure, 
encouragement, or good teachers to impiove these 
talents, so as to become an able painter or sculptor. 
According to Vasari, the paintings executed iu Ita- 
ly during the above-mentioned period were by 
Greeks ; but Tiraboschi, who shews Vasari’s inaccu- 
racies with respect to the history of the middle ages, 
maintains that there were also some Italian painters. 
Vasari, excessively partial to his countrymen, the 
Tuscan artists, relates that Cimabue, a native of 
Florence, bom in 1240, was the first Italian painter 
after tlie Greeks of the middle age. Several wri- 
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ters, libwever, have shewn that there were Italian 
painters, in different towns of Italy, before the 
time of Cimabue. ITiis is proved with resj^iect to 
Bologna, in the treatise entitled la Felsiua * Pittrice. 

There are also several private collections of pic- 
tures to be seen in the great houses or palaces in 
Bologna. In the Piazza del Gigaute is a statue of 
Neptune, by the cefebrated sculptor Giovanni Bo- 
logna, t 

On Christmas day I was present at the celebra- 
tion of mass in the cathedral, at which the cardinal, 
governor of Bologna, and another cardinal attended. 
The cathedral is of modern architecture. 

The church of Saint Petronius is of brick, and in 
the pointed-arched Gothic style. It was begun in the 
year 1390. The front is rough, and waits for an or- 
namented coat, as is the case with many of the fronts 
of the churches in Italy. Tlie columns in the interior 
of the church are of brick and whitened over. On 
the pavement within the church is the meridian line, 
traced in lt)56 by Cassini, 1: and renewed in 1776* 


* Febiaa is wi ancient name of Bologna, 
f Giovanni Bologna, a native of Douay in Flanders, flourish- 
ed in the sixteenth century. His sculptures, which aie most- 
ly at' Florence, shew him to have been one of the best statu- 

f SB ^nce the revival of the arts. 

I Giandouenico Cassini was born at I’a’lnaldo, in the 
county of Nice, in 1625, and died in 1712, at the age of s7. 
He studied with the Jesuits at Genoa, and was professor of 
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The length of the line, from the point perpendicu- 
larly under the aperture in the roof that admits the 
ray, to the point shone upon at the winter solstice, 
is one six hundredth thousand part of the circum- 
ference of the earth ; that is, -jiir t' of a degree, or 
about 219 English feet. The Italian hour, that h^- 
pens at mid-day, is marked all along by the side of 
the line. In the church are two clocks, the one 
marking the Italian hours, and the other the hore 
ultramontane, the hours used in the rest of Europe. 


astronomy at Bologna at the ago of twenty-five. He con« 
structed a new ineudian in the chuich of^aint Petronius in 
place of the old one, which was the woik of Egna 2 io Dante, 
and made obsei vations with it for the puiyose of con acting the 
theory of the earth’s real, and the sun’s apparent motion. Ho 
observed the shadows of the satellites on the body of the 
planet Jupiter, and was able to calculate the period of the ro- 
tation oi that planet on its axis; he was the first who pub- 
lished an ephemens of the motions of Jupiter in 1668. At 
the end of 1 668, he was called to France l)y Louis XIV., at the 
instance of Colbert. Clement IX. granted him leave of id)- 
scnce for a few years, but Cassini mairlcd a French lady, and 
settled peimanently in France. Huygens discovered one of 
the satellites of Saturn, and Cassini afterw'anl^ discovered four 
others. Cassini observed the zodiacal light, and shewed it to 
be the atmosphere of the sun. The telescopes he used were 
made by Campani, an aitist who resided in Rome. Maraldi 
the astronomer was Cassini's nephew. Tlie descendants of 
Cassini, for tliiee generations, were astionomers at the Royal 
Observatory of Pans, and his descendant, in the fourth or fifth 
degree, p distinguished in that city as a botanist. 
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Th^. Italian hours are reckoned from the end of 
the twilight, half an hour after sunset, which is the 
beginning of the first hour, and are counted on to 
half an hour after the following sunset, which mo- 
ment is the end of the twenty-fourth hour. The 
end of the twenty-fourth hour is called fe venfi qm- 
tro hore, and Vave Maria della sera ; one hour af- 
ter that is una hora di nolle, and so forth. The 
Italian hours are now almost entirely out of use in 
Venice, Milan, and other parts of the Lorabardo- 
Venetian kingdom and in Tuscany, in all which 
places the mode of counting hours common in the 
rest of Eurcpe is employed. But at Rome particu- 
larly, juid in (4lier parts of the Pope’s territory, the 
Italian hours are generally used, and these hours 
are marked by the public clocks. * 


* This mode of counting hours prevailed also in Bohemia 
and other parts ^ Europe. There is to this day a public 
dock of a peculiar kind at Prague, which marks the Italian 
hours, also at Deutsch Brod there is a public clock that strikes 
the Italian hours, and a similar dock, but not in use, is seen 
in the cathedral of Lyons* In Ae Emperor s collection of the 
schatzkatnmerM Vienna, there arc smaller clocks of the same 
construction as that at Pragoe and Lyons* having an a^stro- 
iabe or stetographic projection of the sphere on the plane of 
the equator that moves round according to the diurnal revo- 
lution of the earth in twenty-four hours, and by another mo- 
tion shews the sun’s place in the ecliptic, whilst the reticula 
that jn^reseuts the verticals remains fixed ; a clock of tbi^ 
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The church of the Dominicans contains the pic- 
ture in fresco of the ascension of Saint Dominic, by 
Guido. In this church is the tomb of Count Mar- 
sigli, the founder of the Institute. 

The church of the Madonna di San Luca is on 
a hill called Monte della Guardia, three miles from 
Bologna. In this church, which was built in 
is kept one of the pictures of the Viigin, said to, 
have been painted by Saint Luke. A covered portico 
or gallery leads all the way from the gate of the town 
to the church. The portico is of brick plastered over, 
one side of it is composed of open arcades ; it was 
built at the expence ot individuals and the corpora- 
tions of the town, each of them building one or more 
arcades as a mark of their devotion. 

In the church of Santa Caterina di Bologna is 
shewn the body of that holy lady Saint Catherine, 
who died 300 years ago. She is seated and dressed 
in a gown all embroidered with tinsel. The face 
and hands, which are uncovered, are black and shri- 


kind IS draivn in Daniel Barbaro’s transiatiun of Vitruvius. 
TJie clocks used to mark the Italian hours at Rome have no- 
thing peculiar in their mechanism, and are constructed in the 
same way as our common clucks; the hour hand generally 
goes round in six hours. The Italian hour at which mid-day 
happens is marked in the almanacs at Runic, and by that 
means the clocks are set by a sun dial. The beginning of the 
hrsr hour is fixed sometimes at half an hour, sometimes ar 
three quarters after sunset, so that mid d.iy is expressed in 
quacters oKatt hour. 
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rel^. This relic, decorated in such an incongruous 
manner, is not, however, always exposed to public 
view, but is shewn by the sacristan, a more decent 
mode than that practised at Vienna, where skeletons 
of saints, dressed in blue sattin and ribbons, arc ex* 
posed in the churches to the eyes of the public. 

The public burying-ground of Bologna is at the 
, Certosa, a short distance from the town. The practice 
of burying without the city was introduced here by 
the French. 

In the fourteenth century, when there were tivo 
or three simultaneous and rival popes, most of the 
cities in the ecclesiastical territory came under the 
dominion of enterprising individuals. Bologna, 
amongst the rest, was alternately obedient to the 
Popes and opposed to them, and was sometimes go. 
vemed by a powerful baron, sometimes by a council 
of citizens ; the word libertas is still inscribed on 
the arms of the city. 

The buildings of Bologna are almost entirely of 
brick. What stone is used in the ornamental parts 
is Verona or Vicentine marble, and sandstone for 
Steps from the neighbourhood of Bologna. Most of 
the streets have porticos or galleries, under which 
is the path for foot passengers. The pavement un- 
der the porticos is in some places of stucco, made of 
lime mortar, with fragments of marble stuck into it. 
In other places the pavement of the galleries is of 
brk^. The pavement of the carriage way in the streets 
is incommodious, being of small water vma stQnes. 
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The streets are ill lighted at night, the lamps being 
at too great a distance from each other The regula- 
tions for lighting the streets, which the French at- 
tempted to introduce, have not been continued. 
The streets and even the coffee-houses are infested 
with beggars. 

There is a large covered fish-market built some 
years ago. It is lighted at night with candles' 
placed in glass hI^t^es. 'Five sea fish is brought from 
( 'omacchio, fifteen miles distant. 

Bologna possesses manufactories of silk, paper, 
perfumed soap, and others. The hemp of the neigh- 
bouring country is much esteemed for ropes. The 
liqueurs, cotognato or preserved quinces, and sau- 
sages of Bologna, are famed thrmighont Italy. 

'JTe mineral called Bologna stone is a suljihate of 
barytes, which is found in masses imbedded in the 
clay or marl near Bologna. After being calcined, it 
gives out a phosphorescent light, visible in the dark. 

The slender unornamented square brick watch- 
tower is an edifice of a peculiar kind that was in 
use in some towns of Italy in the middle ages. Se- 
veral of these towers are still to be seen at Pavia. 
At Bolognst' there are two; the highest is called 
the Tower of the Asinelli. Near it is the Garisenda 
'Power, which is considerably inclined from the per- 
pendicular. It appears that the foundation having 
Mink, the upper part of this tower fell, and the part 
which now exists remained inclined. Bologna is 
founded ^ Rn alluvial soil. 

K 
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In December the ground was covered with snow, 
abd the atmosphere obscured by mist, so that no' 
view could be had of the neighbouring countiy. 
But in the fine clear weather in April, when I re- 
visited Bologna, the view from the top of the Asi- 
nelh tower was seen to advantage. This beautiful 
prospect comprehends the extensive plain, highly 
cultivated, inclosed, and planted with trees, and 
near the town some gently elevated heights adorned 
with villas, amongst which the Villa Aldmi, a mo- 
dero fabric, with its portico and pediment, is con- 
spicuous. The towers of Modena are seen on the 
horizon to the north-west, and Monselice, or the 
Buganean hills, near Padua, to the north. These 
hills are also seen from the tower of Saint Mark’s at 
Venice. 

During the caniival, that is, from the end of De- 
cember to Lent, is the season when theatrical repre- 
sentations are most frequent in Italy. There are 
generally a few new operw produced every year at 
that time, and one of these is acted in each of the 
principal towns, for many nights in succession. The 
new operas performed in different parts of Italy this 
season, January 1818 , were compositi(ins of Rosini. 
AtjrjJJologna, however, an old opera, Mozart’s Don 
Juan, was in preparation to be exhibited after Christ- 
mas. One of the theatres is agreeably decorated 
in the interior. 

Tlie lingua Bolognese, or dialect of ^logna, is 
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.spoken not only by the common people, but is also 
frequently used by people of the middle ranks. 
It difiers considerably from the classical Italian, the 
volgare 'Mustre. For example, — 

Perdonnaz i noster debit, sicom no alter i per- 
donen ai noster debitor } 

£ n c’, indusi in tentazion ; 

Ma liberaz da mal, * 

Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors j 
and lead us not into temptation, but dcliTCr us from 
evil. 


* See Adclung and Yaters, Mithridates, Berlin, 1809. 
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From BoJogna to Florence the road is mountain- 
ous, over the Apennines, and the distance about 
seventy English miles. The Vetturini generally 
have their coaches drawn by mules, and go in two 
days. In ascending, W'c observed the Erica Medi- 
terranea, the Ru^us, called Butcher’s broom, the 
Mespilus pyracantha, oaks, and chesnut trees, which 
grow on gre^nd of a middle elevation, and not on 
the highest’ part of these mountains. The rock 
some miles from Bologna is sandstone. 

At Pietranaala, which is about the most elevated 
part of the road, the country is t^eak and cold, and 
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now, on the 27 th of Decembei’, there was frost and 
snow. Near this, at a quarter of a mile cast from 
the road, a stream of inflammable gas ascends out 
of the ground. This stream of gas is on fire, and 
large enough to be distinctly seen from the road at 
night. It rises from amongst broken stones. * The 
gas has been analyzed, and found to consist of car* 
bonatcd hydrogen gas, like the fire damp which oc- 
curs in the coal mines in Britain. A source of in- 
flamed gas, similar to that of Pietramala, occurs on 
the south coast of Asia Minor, t 

Monte Radicoso, over which the road passes, 
near Pietramala, the highest summit in this part of 
the Apennines, was found by the barometrical ob- 
servations of Sir George Shuckburgh in 177^* to he 
lyoi English feet above the sea. 

Going on towards Florence, we come to a Jong 
descent where the road is newly made, and conduct- 
ed in a winding direction. At intervals, the gutter 
for conducting the w ater goes into a well, from which 
there is a large conduit under the road into the val- 
ley. I'his pail; of the road is made with great care 
and intelligence ; it was begun by orders of Bona- 
parte. The rock appears to be a sandstone. 


^ See FeibcTb letters. 

I ^ee Captain BeaufoiCb Voyage in the Levant, published 
in I8I7. 
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We now descend to the rejrion where the dies- 

^3 4t 

nut trees grow', and afford a principal article of food 
to the inhabitants. 

Descending still farther, olive plantations and 
villas with cypresses appear. Under the olive iiees 
there are tields of wheat, novx giecii. J'liyleica and 
Primus Jaurocerasus are planted a'; oina.aeiital i^hrult' 
in the gardens. 

After passing an old conutv’- seat belonging to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscan}, e have a \iew of 
Florence froir the height, and the valley in which 
the Arno runs, circinuscribed jy mount.. O'*. 

The Cathedral Church oft-' 'Ua Martii u Futre. 

The cathedral, W'hnse ’jml i s consjiicu '■ ^ in a 
distant view of the town, r l•el.)..lkabk, on a nearer 
liew', from the peculiar manner .a wliich it is de- 
corated, the walls being coateil with wliite marble, 
and dark green magnesian sei’pentmc, called Pietra 
di garbo. These stones ai c applied on the rough 
wall in thill slab', polished and cut into figures that 
lepreseiit panne Is, loluige, and other ornaments. 
The outer surface of the v\all covcied in this way 
produces an .igrccable effect when seen near. The 
cathedral, the Campanile, the churches of St John 
the Baptist, of Santa Maria Novella, and of San 
Miniato, are adorned in this way. 

The cathedral was begun in 1298 by Arnolfo di 
Lapo, a disciple of Cimabul*. The arcliilccture is 
a kind of ilom.an, with Corinthian pilittcrs,. lice. 
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The churches built at that period without the Alps 
were in the pointed-arched style. The cupola is 
by Brunalesco, and the lantern, which it. of solid 
marble, and was finished in 14'7‘2. This is the first 
lofty cupola erected in Europe ; Michael Angelo 
praised its stiucfuie, and had it in view when he 
designed flic cu})ohi of Samt Peter’s Basilic. The 
cupol )i ‘ auiL I’aul’s in London, and of Saint 
CJenevieve itt Pans, i.ink wuh these two in magni- 
tude. I'he cupol.k that remain of the ancient Ro- 
mans, 0 ^ which that of tlie Pantheon is the largest, 
were ('f a flatter curve, and not raised on such lofty 
piers . tlie ( iitiol.' ,)f the Pantl on is hemispherical 
nithiii. The ciipohi of tlie cathedral of Florence 
is like tl-e h 'If id' an elongated ehpsoid, with the long 
axis veitieal, but tlu hou/ontid section is octagonal j 
it was built without tiinbc- centerings, and consists 
of tv\o vaults, iin exteiior and an interior, with a 
vacant sjiace intervening. ’ 'Phe height from the 
ground to the foot of the lantern is 2911 English 
feet ; the whole height fioin the ground to the top 
of the cross, JS t English loot. 

The front of the cathedral is unfinished, being 

* Sec Vasari’s Lite of Brunalesco. 

f Braccie to the foot of the lantern. 

Ihaccie, tlie height of the lantern. 
iiOl Biacue, the whole height Ironi the ground to tlu 
(oj> of the cross. See Vasarfs Life of Brunalesco. 

The bracua, according to Nekhenbiecher, i> equal to 
2.3 jYj En^lfei inches. 
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inerustatiou, and only plastered and paint- 
ed in fresco, with an ai'eliitectural design. Vasari 
mentions that a front, designed by Sansovino, and 
composed of wpoden coluniiis, and painted imita- 
tions of mouldings, statues, and bas reliefs on canvas, 
was erected on occasion of I.«o X. visiting Florence. 
The interior is spacious, but dark. At the chief 
altar is a grmip of a Dead Christ and otlier figures, 
larger than life, sculptured by Ikccio Bandinelli in 
1551. Behind the altar is a group in marble by 
Michael Angelo Buonaroti ; the subject is La Pieta, 
or the Mater Dolorosa, the Virgin mourning over 
the dead body of Christ, with two other figures ; 
it is the last work of Michael Angelo, as appears 
from the inscrijition, and, like many others of his 
statues, is unfinished. 

ITie scul})tured figures of tlie Evangelists on the 
pedestals of the Itmic columns, that form the octa- 
gonal inclosure under the cupola, are by Braccio 
Bandinelli and another artist. The octagonal iii- 
closvire is the choir, and v\ab constructed after the 
design of Brunalesco. 

An old picture by Orcagna, representing Dante 
in a Giirden, serves as, a memorial of that great poet 
in the cathedral of this his native city. His body 
lies at llavenna, where a monument is erected over 
his grave. * 

Near the entrance, and within the church, are 
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two monuments, the one in memory of Giotto, * 
*^the most disti^uished of the early Florentine paint- 
ers, and architect of the Campanile, adjacent to the 
cathedral* who was b<^ in 1@76, and died in 1336. 
The other in meniory of Brunalesco, the architect 
of the cupola of this cathedral, who died in 14<4t). t 
The Florentines once erected in the cathedral a 
statue of Poggio, the historian, who died in 1459. 
He was noted for his virulent calumnies ; but it is 
said, that, in course of time, and when the original 
destination of the statue was forgotten, it came to 
be placed on the altar as a figure of one of the A- 
postles. 


* Giotto was the son of a countryman, near Florence. He 
was employed in keeping sheep, and made drawings on the 
lock will) chalk. Cimabue, who painted In the niatmcr of the 
(t reeks of the middle ages, passed that way, uas struck with the 
boy *3 talent, took turn home, and Giotto became the pupil of 
Ciniabue« His picture^, which are seen m the churches al 
Florence and Pisa, arc very superior to those of his master 
(Jimabuc They are less formal, have more expression and 
w ell designed perspective, and tiie drapery is more gracefully 
disposed. He painted in oil, in fresco, also in Mosaic, and per- 
formed some works in architecture and sculpture. He was 
the friend oi Dante, and is spoken of as a great painter by his 
contemporaries and countrymen, Petrarch and Boccaccio. See 
Vssan Vita di Giotto. 

f Brunalesco was eminent for his application of machines 
to the art of building, and, according to Vasari, he revived 
the use of the three iron wedges called Ulfvcila, the levis 
for raising i^nes, having observed the holes used for its in^ 
sertion m the stones of ancient buildings. 
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JOie gnomon and meridian line were formed in 
1408 by Paolo Toscmielli, a physician and astrono 5 .^)> 
mer of Florence, mid repaired in 1756 by the Ab- 
bate Ximines. , Tlie line 4rawn on the pavement 
runs in the transept, in a direction nearly at right 
angles to the nave, the nave being nearly east and 
west. The line is only about thirty fret long, and 
receives the image of the sun, at and near the soU 
stice, in June and July ; at other seasons the image 
is lost on the sides of the cupola. The short dia- 
meter of theimt^e in July is about thirty>six inches. 
The height of the aperture, through which the ray 
enters in a window of the eupolina, is 2/7 fret, 4 in- 
ches, 9.68 lines French measure ; and the inscrip- 
tion farther states, that it is the greatest gnomon 
existing.*^ ^ ^ 

Observations are still made with this mendiun 
line at the solstice ; and at one time large gnomons, 
with meridian lines similar to this, were used by as- 
tronomers, frr observing the change which takes 
place in the-dbliquity of the ecliptic. Such are the 
meridian lines in the church of Saint Pctionius at 
Boli^nu, in the church of the Certosa at Home, 
and that constructed by Lemonier in 1743, iu the 
church of Saint Sulpice at Paris. But it is found, 
that the dilatation and contraction of great buddings, 

■~rr~ ' ; 

* It is higher than the sum of the heights of the gnomons 
of the Certosa at Rome, of Bologna, and of Saint Sulj)icc at 
^i*aris. See Xtmines Traiiaio del Gnomone FtorMino, 

12 
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from heat and cold, and other causes of error, ren- 
der the observations made with these gnomons in- 
exact, and far inferior in accuracy to the observa- 
tions made by modern quadrants and circles. 

I'he Campamle. 

Near the cathedral is the campanile, or liell tower, 
incrusted like it with a coating of white maiWe and 
green serjjentinc. This serpentine is got at Prato, 
and in other parts of Tuscany. The mtuble also is 
from Tuscany. This campanile, or, tower, was built 
after the design of Giotto, in and forms a 

pleasing object when seen near. In niches, on the 
lower part of the tower, are statues of the arts and 
sciences, represented under the figures of Plato, A- 
ristotle, Apelles, and the rest, the w ork of the chisels 
of Giotto, Andi'ea Pisano, the author of the oldest 
bronze door of the baptistery, and Luca della llob- 
bia, the inventor of the glazed earthen figures. The 
height is Hi-l) braccie. , Giotto intended to have 
placed on the top a spire of 50 braccie ; * but after- 
wards it was thought to be too much in the degene- 
rate style of the middle ages, and the design was 
laid aside. No spire of any considerable height is 
to be seen in Italy. 

The Church of Saint John the Baptist. 

Opposite to the west entrance of the cathedral is 
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the cliurch of Si^t John the Baptist, othcrti^. 
called the Baptrsterittfia. In this chuitih ail 
baptisms of the ckf of Florence are jicrfoiined; It 
is older than the being of the eleventh 

or twelfth centuty. Tlie outside h ^toated like the 
buildings already mentioned. The figure of the 
church is octagonal, imd the external form of the 
roof is an octagonal pyramid. The inside is deco- 
rated with round arches, and pictures of saints 
in hlosaic of the middle ages, resembling the 
older Mosaics '• in Saint Markus church at Venice. 
There are some large columns of reddish small- 
grained ^nite, (or syenite of the mineralogists,) 
twenty feet or more in height. They have been 
taken, it is likelyi from some ancient Roman edifice. 
On one of the altars is a statue of Maiy Magdalen, 
represented as emaciated with penitence, and clad 
in a sb^gy g^ment. The statue is of wood, and 
the work of Dmiatello- 

The three entrances to the ehtireh have each of 
them a foldmg door of two leaves. Tlvese doors are 
of bronze, and are celebrated for the excellent work- 
manship of the seulj^ures with which they are adorn- 
ed. The north doim it the most ancient, and was 
made by Andrea Pisano, * after the design of Giot- 

* Pisano \^as born at Pisa in 1270, and died tit 

Slii5, He piufited in bis studies frum the antique sculptures, 
brought by the slups of Pisa, winch was then a flourishing re- 
public, the rival of Genoa. See Vasari Vita 4i Andrea 
Pisano. 
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t(^ The south door has the mm» of the artist and 
the year inscribed on it, Laurenti Cionis de Ghi< 
bertifi, H 80 . It was made ou the phui of Andrea 
Pisano’s door,, at, the expenee of the c«rporati(ffl of 
merchants of Florence, wiio adjudged tiie wort to 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, after he had proved hit supedodty 
in the art of bronze seulptotv in a competition, where 
his ai^^onists were Brunalesco, Doai^llo, and. 
other artists. Both these doors are ornamented 
with figures, representing historial actions from 
scripture, and heads in high relief, sculptured in a 
masteily style, and cast in bronze. A bronze ar> 
ohitrave, ornamented with foliage, surrounds the 
<loor-ways. 

The eastern door is also the work of Lorenzo 
(ihil)erli. It is the finest qf the three, and is supe- 
rior to the bronze door at the east entrance of iSaint 
Peter’s in the Vatican, and to those by Giovanni 
Bologna, at the entrance of the cathedral church of 
Pisa. After Ghibarti had succeeded so well in the 
south door, he was employed by the corporation of 
merchants to make this eastem door, and was al- 
lowed to form it according to^is own de^gn, with- 
out being restricted to imitate in any degree the 
door of Andrea Pisano, He was employed in this 
difficult and masterly work for twmity years, from 
li^ twentieth to his fortieth year. The pannels are 
occupied by sutgects from scripture in relief. By 
the side of the pannels are figures of the prophets 
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and sybils, ten inches high, in niches ; and at the 
comer of the pannels are heads in full relief, one of 
whidh is a portrait ^.the artist himself. The fi< 
gures are on the^nuter surface of the door. One of 
the leaves of the door is too lai'ge a to be cast 
with the figures on it at once. The door, there- 
fore, was cast.with the heads on it ; and the tablets, 
with the scripture histories, were cast sepamt^ and 
inserted, though the joining is not easily seen. The 
sculptures on the door are so excellent, by tl;e ex- 
pression in the features and attitudes, the correct- 
ness of design, and the agreeable disposition of the 
ornaments, that they called forth the praise of Mi- 
chael Angelo ; and they are recommended as mo- 
dels for study, for which reason plaster casts of them 
are seen in Raphael Mengs’s collection of casts at 
Dresden, and in the collections of casts formed for 
the improvement of young artists in the difierent 
academies in Italy. 

Lorenzo Ghiberti, the author of these admirable 
bronzes, was the son of a goldsmith in Florence, and 
followed his fatlier’s^ade. Two of the bronze sta- 
tues of saints on ^ outside of iS|iint Michel’s 
church at Florence m:e of bis work. * 


* Vasari A lta dt Loreiso Ghiberti. 
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Tlw Church of Santa Maria Novella. 

The church of Santa Maria Novella has the front, 
which looks on a spacious place, incrusted like the 
before mentioned churches. 

The front was designed by Leo Alberti, * and 
erected at the expence of Giovanni Rucellai, an emi- 
nent citizen of Florent^, in the fifteenth century, 
and his name is inscribed in large letters on the 
freeze. Joannes Orcellarius, 14*70. The front is in 
that style of Roman architecture which came into 
use at the ‘revival of the arts in Italy. The inside 
is pointed-arched Gothic ; the columns supporting 
the arches are lofty, and have capitals like the 
Corinthian capital. Michael Angelo is said to 
have admired and studied the architecture of this 
church. 

The front is exposed to the south, and two gno- 
monic instruments are affixed to it. The western in- 
strument consists of two armillse of brass, at right 
angles to each other, and having the same centre, 
the one in the plane of the iperidian, the otiicr in 
the plane of the equator. Tlieir diameter is about 
two feet. A wire parallel to the pole of the world 


* Leo Alberti, in 1481, published Architecture, in ten 
books, -and i<* one of* the first Who published engravln|;s of the 
ancient fabiics of Rome. See Vasari Vita dt Leone A'beili, 
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passes tlirough the common centre, and through th* 
circumference of the meridian armilla. 

The other iustrununt, which is placed on the east 
side of the entrance, is a slab of white marble, in 
the plane of the meridian. There are inscribed on 
it a quadrant of a circle, divided into degrees, witli a 
style in the centre whose shadow shews the altitude 
of the sun near mid-day j a dial shewing tlie hours, 
counted from sunset ; another shewing the hours 
counted from sunrise } and one shewing the astro- 
nomical hours. These instruments were made and 
erected by Igiiazio Dante, in 1573, at the expence 
of Cosmo 1. de’ Medici. 


* Igoazio Dante was a monk of the order of Predicatori. 
He was employed in making celestial and terrestrial globes. 
The Grand Duke Cosmo L de* Medici brought him to Florence, 
He began the construction of a gnomon in Santa Maria No- 
vell, but U w«is npt completed* See Ximioes, Trattato del 
Gnom.Fior. Optb^ death of Comp, Dantp went to Bologna, 
and was professor of mathematics. In 1576, he constructed 
the gnomon in the church of Saint Petronms, which was after- 
wards improved by Cassini. 

The geographical maps of diiFerent regions of Italy) paint* 
ed on the walls of the Vatican galJery^are his work, and done 
by order of Gregory XIIL 

He was employed, with Clavius the Jesuit of Bamberg, in 
calculations for refortning the calendai*. He published Le 
Spienz^e Matematiclie ndotte in Tavble,— ^Trattato del uso del 
AstTolabio,-^Comento sqlla regola deSa prospettiva del Ba- 
rozzi. He was born at Perugia in 1537, and died in 1586. 
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This chinch contaios several paintiiigs hy old 
miners.' In thfe choir, behind the chieP idto, are a 
set of beautiful pictures representli^ ithelife of the 
Virgin and the Of Saint Jo^' paint* 

ed in by O^iitOndaio. "T^e h^ intro- 
duced pt^tn^t^ W Peter, John, Md' l^oi^nzo de* 
Medici j Jif himself, of Politian, Ficinus, Demeirius 
Chalcondylas, and others of his conteOaporafi^. 
These pictures are described in Vasaii’s Life of 
Ghirlandaio. 

Paradise mid the Infernal Regions are represent- 
ed on the walls of one of the chapels by Orcagna. 

A Virgin ind Child, larger than life, by Cima- 
bue, the earliest Florentine painter of note since the 
revival of the arts ; he flourished in the end of the 
thirteenth century. 

There are some paintings on the walls o{ the 
cloister of the mcmi^tery which is contiguous to the 
church. 

The Spesieria, or drug-shop, of this monastery is 
noted ibr the preparation of various medicines and 
of essence of orange flower, and other essential oils 
and perfumes*. 


, ,, , San Miniaio, - 

I* “ " . * * ■ 

The church of San Miniato, on the hill situated 
wit^ut the walls, of Florence, is likewise incrusted 
exteriorly with pwrble and verde 4i;IV;atnor mag- 
nesian serpentine.* It was^, begun in^i€lS. The 
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i0» % jseparated from the aisles b;; rouBd arches* 
by cohpons with Coriathiaa capitalds. 
ht some toiosmc of the middli^ ages* like that 
m &mt J\Iaiik’a«t V«mce. At the east end is the 
Presbiterio or ehgpKiely «devated aboee th# rest 
the pavement, as t\as nsual in the aneimil torches. 
Behind the altar are fiye windows cloi^fviihtkin 
slabs of pavonazso marUe,* which admit a yel- 
lowish light. The pavement of one of the chapels 
is composed of antique red porjdiyry, and the an- 
tique green pfp^tinet of the statuari^ and archi- 
tects. This particular kind of inlaid pavement 
Oscars in several ancient churches in Horeuce, in 
Borne* and t^hor towns of Italy. It is also to be 
seen in Westminster Abbey on the shrine of Edwai d 
the Confemor, who died in 1066j which shrme was 
evidently con^rocted by Italian artiste of the same 
school a% those w^o hffimed the pavemmits here 
spoken of. The twisted columns covered with gild- 


5 

♦ Or fierIu|>B Ote E^tgihie ifom Sj^jSvagza qear jgarrara, 
V'hich has tone resembunce to the an^ue pavonaziso mar- 
ble. » ' 

la thecharch of Saints Cosmo and Damian atRmne, there 
is a window cl^d with a translacid slalLt^ oavdskisao raaM 
ble, m the sama way as tb0iie.hi^ 
f Tlie surface of the anta^ h dark{re«aj,aritli 

aigplar spots o^a fit jg ft io mineraJo- 

^ the term «6tpeptinete% t^Qpnated, mi- 

neral^||', to ^idass of stones which ©oStain magnesia. 



ed and eolonred mosaic, similaer to tke e<ituniittsf 
wMeh adorn the ahrine of Edtrard die |3onfes6(ir, 
are also met with in old churches in Rome smd Ho* 
rence, and eii^e^ally ia ISaint MichaeVs diratfch in 
Moreno^ where the beantiftii |loiBled*8refaed and 
pinnaeleS tabemacle or cant^y over thd ahar iff sop- 
ported by twisted eolonanff covered with the atme 
kind of mosaic. This ti^emacle was the worfe of 
Orc^na, * otherwise called Cionis, and is inscribed 
with his name, Andreas Cionis pictor Florentinus 
hiijus oratorii arehiim^ester extidt; ld;59> R is or- 
Bamented with Scripture histories in relief in mar- 
ble ; the pieces of marble of which it is composed 
are fixed together hy pins of bronze mn in with 
lead. 


Cfiurch (tfSan Lorenzo, 

In the ehuTcb of San Lmenzo, btdit in 14S5 by 
Brunalesco, two pergant, or reading desks, a^hnm- 
ed with sut^ects from Scripture, in relief and in 
bronze, by Dmtatedo, t — ^tbe tomb of Peter and 
John de Medici, sons of COitno Pater Bttrise, with 


* Orcagna designed the Loggia in the piazaa del 
Chan Dues, and ^»ted stmie of the pkst^s in the Cffmp o 
Santo at Pisa. See ^ta d' Andrea Orcagna. 

‘f^DtSnato, Called DonffteUe^ was a native of Dorence, and 
Iked b-om iSSSt to |4re6. I^s pdacipail'' borks at 1 lorence 
are, the statue cdfi dUditk Iff wWlze, iff Oto Pia/zo del 
ftran Duca ; Magdalen, a statue to wood, irt tlie ba^^tistmnm , 
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a In-onze grate in form of a net of rOpes, by Verroc- 
and other works art. In tbe passage from 
’•the ehurch into the cloister is the statue, in a sit- 
ting attitude, of Panhis Jovius, the historical writer, 
and Bishop of Cemo, 'by Fmcesco di B. Gallo. In 
the court of the monastery atljoining to the church 
of Sunt Lorenzo, is the Medico Laurentia library, 
of which we 'shtdl iqteak dterwards. 

T/.e Chapel de* Depositi. 

From the church of San Lorenzo an entrance 
opens into the Sagrestia Nora, or Capeltaile’ De- 
positi, erected by Michael Angelo, by orders of 
Leo X. This circular chapel is of a moderate size. 
The ceiling is a round cupola. 

There aare two monuments of the Medici facing 
each other, and adorned with statues from the 
chisel of Michael Angelo. £aeh monument is 
composed of a sarct^hagmi, on the top of which are 
two reclining omfalematic statues larger thmi life. On 
<me isa^gure of Night, represented by a female 
asleep wmffied with the fat^es of the day. 'Phe 
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Da\id, a statue in broaze, in the bronze rooni of the gallery ; 
David, a statueio ntSible; SSiat^obo, a^iiurtue in marble, 
i)Oth in the gallery; The'ndSc&'hi bMCtae, 'on tbe pergamt, 
Ipe tbe church of Saint LotenMUi lion of brcaize, 

placed on one of'idNft grsahe oiinniDs Wmiee, j« a work of 
h%, a»d tbe eques^iian 8tti^ ef QeneniliGlattamelata at Padua. ■ 
' --See “tka 4i Donttq. ^ 
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female figure on the other sarcophagus ia Aurora, 
awaking and reluctantly quitting a state of repose. 
The second reclining' figure on each sarcophagus is 
a male ; both these are only rough hewn and unh- 
nished. Above the one sarcophagus, in a rectangular 
niche, is a statue, in a sitting posture, of Giuliano 
de Medici, Duke of Nemours, and brother of Leo 
In the niche above the other sarcophagus is the 
seated statue of Lorenzo de* Medici, Duke of Urbi- 
no. Besides these works of Michael Angelo, there is 
another production of his chisel in this chapel, a 
statue of the Virgin and Child. In this chapel, and 
on the tomb of Julius II. in the church of Saint Pe- 
ter in Vincuiis at Home, Michael Angelo*s chief 
works in sculpture are to be seen ; tlie wonderful 
figure of Moses on the tomb of Julius II., in that 
church, is his most celebrated statue ; next in rank 
come Night and Aurora in this chapel ; and La 
Pieta in Saint Peter’s Basilic. . Some of his other 
sculptures are, the Restoration of the Dancing 
laun in the gallery at Florence,-*-La Pieta in the 
cathedral at Florence, — a Virgin on the high altar in 
the church of San Lorenzo, — David in the Piazza 
del Granduc%—Adoni8 woun4ed..in the Grand 
Duke’s Villa Poggia. Jmperiale, imaj- Florence,— a 
bfts relief of the, Viltgin with a 4^d Christ, in the 
church of the Albergo de* Genoa. 

The Great 

A passage leads from the Capella de* Deposit! to 
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Grande, a i^acious octagon ravicred % • 
lofty toipola, built, in 1604, by the Grand Duhe 
Ferdinand 1. de* Me^, as a burying place for the 
sovereigns of Topcaiif., -The original design was, 
that the wh(dc inride riipuld be incrusted with i^ite 
and jasper of varimis colours, * and a part is execu- 
ted, producing a brilliant but a great part re- 
mains to be done, and still presents to the eye the 

* 4oioagst tbe stones employed ine, Simitan jas^, with 
yelloir stripes; red jasper {row C}prus, Kosso di C^ro ; jas* 
per of fiairga ia Tuspaay* ^ diame- 

ter; Egyptian granite; granite of tbe island of Elba, called 
Etbalian granite, from an ancient name of tbut island ; Verde 
di Cncrica Dura or Smaragdito, a compound ruck, of winch 
the d(ief consritmmt mineral is that called by tlte French mi- 
neralogists Ditdlag^ and Emphoditc, and by tlie Germans 
Schillerstein and Labrador Hornblend ; ^etra di Paragone, 
black touchstone, airi black Egyptian basalt, which is dis- 
dnguisbable from black warble by the metallic trace it re- 
ceivea when hroo is ruined ,ip it ; red corri and motber-of- 
pearl shrii WPS udaid amongst these stones. ' 

The art of forming and polishing the hard siliceous stones 
has long been practised ia Florence. Vasari mentions several 
artists about die year .l^dOO, n'jho made vases and crosses of 
rock-crystal, laztdj^ And othw' of which are 

seen in the gallery ; these aijhw giWS of Corne- 

lian ^ ag^e. In e^mrse hf ^.^^“f«ctory of inlaid 
agate was ea^sblisbed, of vh^'We'shalf ^eak ^^^ards ; and 
jis.^ of t]|m rima coating of the 

^apella Gropdet^ San Eorenso, both in respect to the nature 
of fhetmoaesj^wril the mode (^working them into thm slabs. 
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roi^ii brick wail!* Tiie Grand Duke* Ferdinand I., 
h^d th« pro}lBCt of removing the hdy sepidchrfe from 
Jerusalem} and erecting it within this chapel. 

'' Santa Crocei:^^ 

Hie spacious church of Santa (i^()ee'c6ntains the 
tombs of Michael Angelo Buonarroti, of Galileo, 
and his disciple Viviani, of Machiavel, * of Leonar-* 

* Galileo Galilb;^ was bom at Pisa ia 1564, and died in 
lG4l,a^d 77* In 1589, he was appointed professor at Pi- 
^3 l ; and, in 1592, was called by the republic of Venice to 
tiicir university of Padua, where he Uught for eighteen years. 
At the end of this period he received the appointments of prin* 
cipal mathematician in tl^ university of Pisa, and natural phi« 
losopher to the Grand Duke, together with a tionsiderabte sa- 
lary, and without the obligation to reside Of read lectures. 

Paul IIL Famese, was an admirer of the science of astro- 
norny, and favoured the doctrines of CoperhScus, who was 
then puhlishing his work. But afterwards the court of Rome 
held a different opinion , and the Inquisition forbade Galileo 
to write in defence of the opinion, that the moves round 
the sun: he did notwithstanding publish a dialogue on the 
question, and, at the age of seventy, he was called before the 
inquisition at Eome, accused of having matntained and pub- 
lished the dactilbe ^ Copernicus, concerning the motion of 
the earth in its olbit foiald the suti. at»^aat of the 

manner in which he wWtroalcd ^ the Inquisition, in a letter to 
his friend Father VinCenito K^etiy,i8|idb^hed byTbaboschh* 
The punishment inflicted for some 

m^Cnth^;, first in the Villa Mei^iCi, the li^a^encC "df the Floren- 

Tiraboschi $toT. dell. letr. Ital. The letters of the mabsswto, addrei- 
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do Bruni Arettino the historian^ of Aliieri otlmr 
men of distinguished talent. It has fr^uently beai 


tme ambassador at then at Sienai in the house of 

his friend the Bishop of Siotia. ^ 

Galileo was one bf the first who made telescopes. Vleianl, 
die pupil of Gah1eO| in die life he has wtkten of his master, 
states, that Galili^i whHst a student ai Pisa, discovered that 
the v^ritions of a pendulum in a smali arc are synchronous, 
from having observed the vibrations of a lamp suspended from 
the lofty ceiling of the cathedral of IHsa. He is said to have 
had the idba of applying this discOveiy to regulate the mo- 
tion of clocks , hut He did not plit this idea m execution 
This was first done by Huygens m 1657. Galileo was one of 
the first who invented the sector, called by him Campa^so 
geometf^tco e mthfare, and compas de proportion, by the French 
^rgius, in Oermany, invented one about the same time. 

Gahleo was the first who observed and calculated the pe- 
riodical revolutions of some of the satellites of Jupiter, which 
he caOed Medtcee, and proposed the iBmuhaneous ob- 
servation of their eclipses at two difibreUt places on the earth, 
the precise moineut of mean time at each place being ob- 
serve, the diference of these two times is the difference 
of longftUito b etwee n Ihe two places, or the angle formed by 
the meridian planes on which the places are situated , — a 
mode of observing the ii^ngitude which is still employed at 
land, and which gives tllb rksult, without the necessity of a 
kmg calcularioo.^ ItheoccuMM^ iff a Sx^starb^ the moon, 
jf the most exact ofbB tbeiaiid&ddslij^ the longi- 
tude;, butdreqmres aieng ddeblilibn. intended to form 

pukec^ TitBcs!ny5 contsm a panhukr disiy of whst 
M^udta wbll^esgaged with fnqmsition. These letters are 

'^pubhshcd % foaicttL 

nt 



propasedistt Florence to erfect monuments in memory 
Ilf the celebrated Florentine authors, Dante, Fe- 


an ephemeris of Jti^itef^f^fafeUites, for the pur* 

pose of deducing the longitude firom their eclipses ; but he 
was prevented horn carrying this iittO e^ct by the loss of 
sight. Cassini was the 6rst who published accurate tables of 
these satellites, thirty years after Galileo's death, 

Galileo discovered the phases of Venus by means of his te« 
lescopeS; and was one of the first who observed the spots on 
the sun ^ 

He ^was unfortunate in his opinion CQnceridng> comets, 
which fah 'Considered to be formed from terrestrial . exhala- 
tions, in opposition to the theory of Tycho, who held the true 
opinion, that they are celestial bodies moving in ecc^ttic 
orbits. 

But the genius of Galileo is principally displayed in his dia* 
covery of the phenomena of falling bodies. He shewed the 
falsity of the opinions of Aristotle oh that subject, and de* 
nionstrated that the spaces fallen through by bodies near the 
earth’s surface are in prejportion to the squares of the times. * 
Newton afterwards made his wonderful discovery^ and prov- 
ed this to be a particular case of the law of gravitation, 
which defiectb the planets from a rectilinear motion, and re- 
tains them ID their orbits. Galileo deduced that the pa$b ofa 
projectile is a parabola. ^ 

ViNCEKZo Vivian? was bom in Florence in l622, and died 
in 1703,aged81. Hebecameapupilof.GaPco^wfeen that great 
genius was old and deprived of s^ght ; ^nd ^he afterwards pub- 
lished a life of bis tnas^* book of iho conics of 

Appolonius Pergeus was awantitig) it was known to contain 
a treatise on the maxima and minima of ab'aigbt lines, drawn 

f ‘-n 

* Galileo^ Dialoglu iDtomo alia nuova Sdeara. 




^ ?7 y. 

t||^ch, and Boccaccio, '** and of Accorso (nr Aceittv 
tins, the commentator on Roman law, wKb lived m 


the year 1200 ; bi^ Imis has not yet lieea eflfected. 


to the peripltfiy 6t Vi«i«li'<eonpos^‘iHttd 

dfinioQhirated^a «et |irap(i8itioii» on ibissu^^C^; i^, in 
bis r€staamtio% the feund to limiMsd M ^ the 

work of Appo]pi^tm» wbuch wiis afterwards plained by a 
trai»dation from die Arabic, He was emfdoyed as engineer, 
to CHaoMtie the waters of the Chiona, with Cassini who was ap- 
pointed by die Pope, The problem proposed by hbn, to design 
a oupola wkh four equal windows, s^ that the interndl SOf&ce 
shall be capable of exact quadrature^ had celi^ty atifte time* 
and was answered by Leiboitz, Jam^s Bemouili, the Manpiis 
de FHopital, Wallis, Gregoiy^aod by himself, in the work he 
pttblislied on ihe subject in 1692. The house built by Vivhmi, 
widi the money he receired in pension frosn I^uts XlV., is 
to be seen m Florence* 

Maciiia vcL was born at Florence in 14*^, and died in 15Q7t 
at the age of 56* He was secretary of the government or re- 
public of Florence, and ambassador at the courts of louis 
XII*, of the Emperor Maximih^, Of Julius II., and^ Others* 
In fak History of^FWence, from to 1492, and Life 
ofCastrucGto Cartrucani, Maebiavet is judged to be gotlty 
of partiality^. His verses and comedies are little esteemetk 
II ^Principe, and his Discourses on the Flw* Decade of Litjr, 
are his roost noted worl^M notice on aecounf^oC 

the principles of TiUai^ tlM he rechm- 

^endA To contitn^t Frod^c IL of IVusria^ 

Imfeliiliwd a book entitled lihnreL 

BoccAtSrro was born iirilSoA^nnd died in J87iS/%ed 71 . 
fHis ckiaen of Florence, and fte son was bred n 

niro^C^ail^''.but i|vutted that professfen; Boccaccio was em- 
ployed irdidif^t embassies by the government or republic 
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in memoiy of Alfierl, executed 
Ijijr Cauova at Uie expence of the Countess of Alba< 
ny, consists s fema^ figure, a statue representing 
Italy jnoumtag for the death of the poet. 

lib fine pi0nre called the Linihua, or Pcelunl* 
nary limitation of the Saints in the Wwld to coute, 
by Az^Olo Bronzino, contains a heautifiil figure of 
Eve ) other Celebrated pictures adcfn the church 
and sacristy, or vestry* 

Adjoining to the church, are the buildings fbr- 
metl^ occupied as a n^ouastery, and a chapel, the 
capellade Pazzi, decorated in front with a portico 
of Corinthian columns, in a pleasing style, by Bru* 
nalesco. In the ceiling of this portico is a cupola 
twelve feet or more in diameter, composed of pan- 
nels containing rosone or roses, of Lucca della 


of Florence. An inUuiatc fneudship existed between him and 
Feirafob. His oollectum of tales, entitled Decameron, is con- 
sidered as one of the best models of ItaliaA'iirosc. Its circu- 
latuMi was very great , Mazucbelli cnumec^tes ninetywseven 
Italian editions. The obscenities in the Decamevoa wer^ a. 
subject of repentance to Boccaccio in bis old age. The 
prdbssor’a cb^r Ibr readily to Bcboiare,oh the Greek language 
in Italy, at ^ reviyed of sotepce, ijri» ba^itue|jBd ,m Flor^ce a« 
bout the year 1^2, at ^ utstan^ of Boccaccio the professor 
who occupied this chair was I,eo,]^^tus, aa^o^ i^a Latin ver- 
sion of Hotuer. Creek was, act taught at Oxford till thirty yeai s 
after, -and then A began to be prelected ,hn by Latimer and 
others, who. had studied at Flctcoce under Demetrius Chal- 
contjylas, as Knight mentions m his Life of, Erasmus. 
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Aobbia’s glazed earthenware, which remains entire 
after so many years t^posure to thiB air. Tim coloui^ 
of the glazing are whhiej bine, and green. * 

1 h * 

The Annmsiata. > 

In the church of the Annunziata there is Irept, 
but not puUicly exposed, a miraculous picture of 
the Annundatton. The artist who was employed 
despaired of being able to paint the Virgin ; having 
finished the other parts of the picture, he was over- 
come with sleep, and on waking found the dg|h% of 
the Vii^n completed by some celestial being. This 
was in 1 259. In the Lives of the Saints, mention 
is made of several images o£ this kind, not formed 
by mortal hands, and termed oLyrion-ru^tu, and uyjrn.Toi. 

A more incontestilde work of inspiration is the 
celebrated Madonna della Sacca, painted by Andrea 
del Sarto, in fresco, in the cloister adjoining to the 
cliuidi. The Virgin is seated on a cushimt, the 
Child and Sainb^oseph are the other figures. The 
four waUs of the ambulacrum of this cloister are 
co^red with fresco pictures, by Pi-ocetti and others, 
representing tbe«octions of the seven florentinm^ 
who founded the onierof the Servi di Maxfsu The 
lomb of Andrea del Siuito is in this doisber, 
liis htts^ in ht<mze ; hedied in 16O0« 


Another cloistfer is painted in fresco, with the ac- 
tions of t$aint Philip, some of which are by Andrea 
del Sarto ; as ai^ the Adoration of the Three 
Kings, &c. 

In the church is a chapel built at -the expence of 
the celebrated sculptor Giovanni Bologna ; it is in 
the style of Michael Angelo’s vestibule to the I 41 U- 
rentian library. 

In the church of Santa Magdalena de’ Pazzi, 
the organ screen is painted by Cipriani, a native of 
Florence, whose works are known in England •, he 
died in i-oiidon in 1789. 

In the Piazza before the church is an equestrian 
statue in bronze of Ferdinand L, Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, by Giovanni Bologna, erected in 1650; the 
pedestal is of granite from the island of Elba. 


The ancient Etruscans, called by the Greeks Ty- 
rheni, were a civilized nation, as appears from the 
perfection they attained in the arts, which the 
bronze figures, gems, and other sculptures with E- 
truscan inscriptions attest. The history of the Etrus- 
cans is obscure, and the fragments of their languid 
that remain are now unintelligible. ^ 

They were, origintilly, according to'Adelung, a 
Celtic nation, in Rhoctia, the Tyrol, fk«n which 
they migrated by Trent and the vallejl of the Adige, 
into Italy, about, 1000 years before ChriM, and sub- 
dued the Umbri, anotlier Cf^ic nation, who occu- 
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the banks of tlje Po, forcing them to remove 
»tith^nard and westward.* Adelung founds this 
eonjectnre on the tes^blance of some names of 
places in the Tyrol and in Tuscany, and on the 
works of Tuscan ait toand iu the Tyrol, which 
were seen in Mafthi's collection at Verona, t He 
rejects the opinion of Herodotus, that the Etruaeans 
came from Lydia. 

The civilitadon of the Etruscans, which did not 
happen at so earl^ o period as is generally supposed, 
arose from their connection with the Pelasgi, whom 
they found already est^lished in the roid^ of 
Italy, t and who peopled ^at country with eidonies, 
before the time of the later Greek colonies, who 
settled in the south of Italy. Adelung and Lanzi 
consider the oldest Etruscan inscriptioDs to be only 
of the third and fourth century after the building 
of £omc. 


♦ Adrfung b M^'thrldatcs, IL Th. s. Ste also Freret> 
recherehes sur iWigme et TancienBe histoke des difierena 
peuplee d'Jtalio, iti the Memoires de TAcad. des lDscription5> 
TcMq* 18. ; aBd Hiune'b Observattans on theTth and 8th Books 
of the 

t See Joh^ T, Geschidite der B. t 

Cap# V. and von |loriPayr$ G^chichte, von Tyrd* 

^ % The following works tre«irt of tlie Etruscans and iSeir 

* lao^n^e : Gori diftsa dell Alfabeto degli antlcM Toscani, 
^Firenae^ 1742. Luigi Land Saggio di Lmgua Etrusca e di 
altr^^ anticlip dltalm, Rom# 1789. He|iie> in Novls Com- 
mciftat^^Gottingcns. ^ 
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They were conquered bythc Romans, 280 years be- 
fOTe Christ, and Tuscany continued subject to the 
Roman empire fqr 7 OO years, till the fifth century, 
when it was subdued by the Goths, and during the 
sixty years that the Gothic kii:^dom of Italy subsisted, 
Tuscany was governed by a prefect. In 568 Twh 
cany was conquered by the Lombards, who appole^ 
ed Dukes, removeable at will. In 77'^ if came un- 
der the dominion of Charlemagne, and was govern- 
ed by Counts appointed by that IMnce, as Eginhard, 
Chancellor of Charlemagne relates, in his History. 

IMder LiOuis le Debonnaire, the Governors of 
TuseWy had the title of Marquis, being appointed 
to guard the marches, or frontiers ; they were also 
called Dukes. 

Afterw'ards Tuscany was sometimes i-uled by Go- 
vernors, appointed by the Emperors of Germany, 
sometimes by Marquisses, Counts, or Dukes, who 
were hereditary, and considered by the Emperors, 
successors of Charlemagne, as their feudal vassals. 

Of these hereditary rulers was the Countess Ma- 
tilda, called la Gran Contessa Matilda, who was bom 
about the year 1046, and died in 1115. Shain^ 
cousin of the Emperor Henry IV., but carried on war 
against the Emperor, in support of the intei'cst ol 
'the Popes, and made a donation to tHe Papal throne 
of* her patrimonial territories, and also of the domh 
nions Which slie held in foe ftom the crown of Italy, 
which fiefs sW>had not the right to di.sposc of; but, 
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after Iw death, the Popes claimed both, and dispW* 
ted the point with the emperors for 200 years. The 
Popes still retain Viterbo, a part of her bequest, 
and a monument is erected to her memory in Saint 
Peter’s Basilic church, where she is honoured along 
with the great benefactors of the Papal power, Con- 
'^Stantine and Charlemagne. She refused in mar- 
riage the son of William the Conqueror, and, in 
1089, married the son of Guelf, Duke of Bavaria ; 
this was her second marriage. Her dominion ex- 
tended over Tuscany, Mantua, Modena, Reggio, 
Parma, and other places south of the Po. 

After the year the government of Tuscany 
became oligarchical or republican, with elective ma- 
gistrates, and sometimes was in the hands of a lord 
or military chief, elected by the principal families. 

At this period lived the enterprising leader, Cas- 
truccio Castrucani, of whom Machiavel has written 
the life. He was chosen Lord of Lucca by the ci- 
tizens of that place, and was created by the Emperor 
Duke of Pistoja and Prato. He carried on war 
against the Florentines, who chose as their Lord, 
to make head against Castruccio^ the Due of Cala- 
bria, son to the King of Naples. Castruccio was 
opposed to the Popes, and supported the cause of 
the Emperor Louis of Bavaria. Castruccio died 
at the age of ¥]. 

^ In 1842 the Florentines elected, as their lord 
and ruler, Gautier de Brienne, X>Eke of Athens, 
who was deposed a yesf |fter. 
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Til© Florentines got possession of Pisa in 1 4-06, 
by the treason of Giovanni Gambacorta, Captain - 
General of tlie Pisans. 

The family of Medici in the fouiteeiitb century 
held the rank of private citizens in Florence. They 
acquired great riches by trade, and, from the address 
with which they conducted themselves, they became^ 
the leaders of otic of the parties or factions, and, at 
last, riders of the state. C'osmo, in 1 1 ' 1-, govern- 
ed w'ithout assuming the title of Prince. He gain- 
ed the esteem and affections of the people by his 
prudence, and the liberal use he made of his wealth 
and, after his death, was called the Father of his 
Country, Padre della Patria. 

His son Pietro lived a short time, and left two 
sons, Giovanni and Loieu/o. Giovanni was killed 
in 14/8, in Francesco Paz/a’s conspiracy ag.uiist 
the Medici. Py Lorenzo the family was hioiiglit 
to the summit of its glorj. He ruled without the 
title of Prince, and managed the affairs of govetii- 
ment with such prudence, as to gain the love of his’ 
countrymen, and the respect of foreign nations. He 
collected maiiusciipts and antiquities in a princely 
style, and died in at tlie age of forty-fovu. 

Lorenzo left three sous, Pietro, who succeeded 
Mm in the administiatiou of the government, Gio- - 
vanni, afterwards Leo X., and Giuliatio. 

Pietro incurred the hatred of the Florentines by 
taking part against Charles VIH. of France. He 
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w#8 driven from Florence, and tljie palaces, of tlie 
Medici were given up to pillage. lie was drown- 
ed In ihe Garigliano in 150^. 

The IMedici returned to Florence, and regained 
4lieir power, and, in 15S31, Alexander de’ Medici 
i,,was the first solemnly recognized by the States of 
Florence as Duke. The Medici family reigned 
from to 17^7, when Gaston de’ Medici, the 
last Grand Duke of that family, died without heirs. 
Before his death, France, Spain, and Germany, made 
a treaty, by which it was determined, that the Duke 
of Lorrain should inherit the Grand Dutchy. 

Francis, Duke of Lorrain, accordingly succeeded. 
He espoused the Empress Maria Theresa, and, in 
I7fi5, was succeeded in the Grand Dutchy of Tus- 
cany by the second son of that marriage, i’etcr Leo- 
pold, who ruled with wisdom, and gained the affec- 
tion of Ins subjects. After the death of his brother, 
Joseph II., Leopold ascended the imperial throne 
in' 1790. He left a numerous family. 

In 1801, Tuscany came under the dominion of 
the house of Parma, of the Spanish branch of the 
Bourbons. Bonapaite afterwards forced the Queen 
of Etiuria, of the royal family of Spam, now 
Dutciiess of Lucca, to resign, and Florence tvas un- 
ll^der Ins government till 18 if, his siirter, Eliza Bk- , 
ziocclii, residing there as his vicegerent and rejue- 
fHiitative. In 181 f, Tuscany came again to he go-- 
vewied by a Prince ^the houi^ of Austiia, in the 
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person of the (Jrand Duke Ferdinand III., now 
reigning. 

JV "yrlcs of Art collected hy the MedicL 

The anliquitieb collected by Cosmo Pater Pa- 
tria* and Lorenzo were mostly dispersed during the ^ 
revolutions of the Medici family, in the fifteenth 
century. Leo X. recovered a part of these collec- 
tions. In the sixteenth century the Grand Duke 
Cosmo I. laid out large sums of money in collecting 
productions of art ; and, by his command, Gcorgio 
Vasari, the painter and architect, erected the build- 
ing called the Ufizi, in the upper floor of which 
the gallery is situated. Francis 1., the successor of 
Cosmo, increased the collection, and added the Tri- 
buna, and some other rooms. Ferdinand I. de’ Me- 
dici, brother ol' Francis, made many valuable additions 
to the gallery : nliil 4 Cardinal, ho acquired the Venus 
since called Medicea, uhicli remained m the villa 
Medici at Rome till the time of Cosmo III., when * 
it was removed to Florence. The giovip of Niobe 
also was at<]Uired by Ferdinund, and was not brought 
to Florence till the tunc of i’ttci Leopold. The 
Pop es prohibit the removal of any considerable an- 
tique work Irom Rome ; but these statues here spo- 
ken of, and the Farncse st.itues now at Naples, have , 
been removed during the vacancy of the Pope’s 
throne, or by favour of the Pope. 
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' The Gallertj. 

The magnificent collection of pictures, statues, and 
other productions of the graphic arts contained in 
^hc gallery, is one of the most extensive and valu- 
^able in Europe, a monument of the taste and activity 
of the Medici family, by whom it was formed. It 
may be ranked next to the collection in the Vatican, 
which surpasses all others in the number of inaster- 
pieccb of ancient sculpture. The public are allowed 
access unincumbered by any unnecessary restraint, 
and artists are permitted to copy. 

In the vestibule of the gallery are the busts of 
different individuals of the family of Medici who 
contributed to enrich the collection, from Eoienzo 
downv/ards. Amongst the statues in the vestibule 
are two antique figures of dogs in marble, both 
alike. Of this figure tlieie arc otliei antique repe- 
titions, similar in size and attitude, at Rome, and 
one at Helnisley in ^ orkshire. , 

The gallery itself, adorned in every part with 
pictures and statues, foiiiis three sides of an oblong 
rectangle. On the two long sides of the gallery 
tlieie are entrances into looms in which the more 
leniaikable objects are kept. 

I The ceiling of the gallery is painted with gro- 
icscpie designs, (grottcsche ,) in other places with 
ffpterlaced blanches and vines on trellis vvoik, imi- 
t^$i)|ig an arbour, with birds perched or fijing a- 
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mongst them, a mode of decoration in which Ra- 
phael’s pupil, Giovanni da Udine, was excellent, as 
is seen in the loggie of the Vatican, and in the 
Griinani Palace at Venice, painted by. Giovanni da 
Udine. In one part the ceiling is decorated with 
the stoi’y of the Twelve Ambassadors, ^ and other 
subjects pertaining to the history of Florenci*. 

Below the frieze, all round the gallery, is a col- 
lection of portraits of eminent men, Gustavus Adol- 
phus the supporter of the Protestants and the op- 
ponent of the house of Austria, VVallstem, and 
other generals of the thirty years’ war, and states- 
men, philosophers, and poets of all nations. These 
portraits are less interesting for the merit of the 
painting than for the persons they lepiesent. 

Along the sides of the gallei’y are placed a num- 
ber of ancient Roman hurts of emperors and mem- 


* In 12!}1, ^^hcn twi^Ive ambassadors from different courts ^ 
came to Home, to congratulate Boinfazio VllL, the Pope, 
astonished to find that they were all rioientines, exclaim- 
ed, Florence is the first city in the noiJd, and the Flo^ 
rentines the refined fifth clcnicnt, the quintcsbcnco of raafi- 
Jtind. — La citta di Firenze e la migliore citta del niondo, 
e la nazjone Fiorentma nolle cose umanc e il quin to elemen- 
to.” 

The stoiy is expressed by Veiino in llie following lines . 

RonmnaJ mi-nto antistts Uonettuius iirbis, 

' t urn Florentiiios divcisjs partibus orliis 
VnJis^ct u^uui maadltta 

1 1 rrariuu pcnitii turn qidisrtfc'^cli int’i 1 1 ^ ocav i 
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bers of the imperial family, Angasti ct Augustas. 
One of the most esteemed is a bust of Marcus Au- 
relius. 

^ The most distinguished of all the rooms which 
Ipve their entrance from the gallery is the round cu- 
^ia room, lighted from the top, called the Tribuna, 
containing a selection of the most precious of the 
pictures and statues that belong to the collection. 
The statues are the Venus de Medici, the hands of 
which are modern, and added by Baccio Bandi* 
nelli ; ^ the Dancing Faun, the body antique, the 
arms and head added by Michael Angelo;, the 
antique group of Two Wrestlers ; the Young Apol- 
lo, called the Apollino ; and the statue called the 
Arrotatore. 

Amongst the pictures in the tribiina are, the 
Young Saint John, or San Giovaniuo, the Amoret- 
ta, the portrait of Julius II., t all by Raphael ; the 
Virgin looking at the new-born Child lying on the 
Ground, by Correggio ; a Holy Famijly, the Virgin, 
Child, and Saint Joseph, by Michael Angelo ; the 


* This famous statue is the only object of the g(aiiery that 
was earned to T’ans 

t painted several other portraits of this warlike / 

impetuous Pope, who patronized him. They are to be 
Ba|a at the Pitti Palace, and the Coreini Palace in Florence, 
ipH^era] times repeated in the Stanze of the Vatican. The 
to^l^ Julius IL IS the celebrated production of Mi- 
i!yi£^lo's chisel. 
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attitudes are uncommon, and the colouring is yel< 
lowish ; * a Ilecumbent Venus, by Titian ; a pic- 
ture by Andrea Mantegna; one by Albert Durer, &c. 

One of the rooms contains an interesting and nu- 
merous collection of the portraits of eminent paint- 
ers, painted by themselves. Two hundred of these^ 
were collected in the seventeenth century, by Car- 
dinal Leopold de’ Medici, brother of the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand. In the portrait of Michael An- 
gelo, he is represented at an advanced age, but with 
tlie hair cf tlie head still black. There is one of 

i 


* Thifi lb one of the few pictures by Buonaioti in oil., 
Some of his otlni pictuics in oil arc the Paichc the Three 
Faic^, at the Palazzo Pitti; Fortune, in the Coisini Palace 
at Florence, Daval cutting off the Head of Goliah, treated 
in two ditterent ways on the two opposite burfaces ol a large 
Pietra di Lavagna, in the gallery of tiio Louvre at Pai is. This 
Pietra de Lavagna is a slate which is got at Lavagna, in th6 
teiritory of Genoa, it is used for covering roofs m that 
country, and pictures on this kind of slate ai e seen in diffeiv 
ent collections. The principal paintings of Buonaroti in 
frcbco are in the Sistine chapel, and aie much injured by 
vidme. Buonaroti is recommended by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
f as a model for painters to imitate, although Sir Joshua’s 
own manner bears little resemblance to that of Michael 
Angelo. Raphael Mengs dissents fiom the opinion of Sir 
Joshua, and proposes for imitation the pictures of Coircg* ' 
gio, distinguished by pleasing gracefulness of expression, and 
beautiful colouring! in which the pictures of Michael Angcio 
are deficient. 
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Raphael. The portraits of some British artists tre 
seen, Sii Josliua Reynolds, Jacob More, the 
scape ])aiuter, aucl some others. 

Ill the otlicr rooms, the pictures arc disposed ac- 
Scoi-dmg to the schools, that is, the pictures of artists 
ol’ the same country are placed together. In the 
rooiii containing the Florentine school is a celebrat- 
ed chiaroscuro, or picture in one uniform colour, by 
Fra Bartolomeo ; .* the Virgin, by Sassoferrato ; a 
Magdalen, by Carlo Dolce, half figure, and many 
otliers. 

Fine pictures by Titian and Paul Veronese are 
seen amongst those of the Venetian school. 

Amongst the Flemish there are some by Rubens, 
but inoie of the productions of this gieat master, so 
varied in the subjects he treated, are to be seen in 
the gallery at Dresden, — and in the Louvre, where 
his pictures of the Life of Mary de’ Medici, the 
coiisoit of Henry IV., formerly at the Luxemboing 
]*alacc, are now placed ; his celebrated Descent 
from the Cross is returned to its former situation 
m the cathedral of Antwerp. He succeeded in 



* IJaiiolomi'i) v.is a Florentine <>!' gieat uleat as a painter. 
f,‘He li \C'tl in the time of Michael Angelo. He ufH ronvertej ' 
a lile by the bemioiis of SavouuroUij, lo whom 

S iuuli attacht'fb He alierviaida became a fiiai, aivl was^^ 
1 Fra Baitoinmeo di San Marco, from the niorL-'rtij 
.SJiark at Florence. , .See V’><an Vita (b Fra llarLolameo, 
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eyery character.-ii^The Kermess or Flemish Wake, 
itt the Louvre, is a representation of the dances and 
gross amusements of the country people, — the Judg- 
ment of Paris, in the Dresden gallefj, is treated 
with drollery and humour. In the Louvre, Lot 
and his Family leaving the devoted city is solemi%^ 
with varied expression. 'Fhat, and other collec- 
tions, contain his landskips, — lion hunts, — ^portraits, 
— ^bacchanalian scenes, — emblematic and heroic ac- 
tions, — and his church pictures in the grand and 
elevated style. 

There are several pictures by Gerard Hondhorst 
of Utrecht, called Gerardo delle Notti, on account 
ol his excellence in representing night scenes, with 
fire-light. lie fiounshed in 1630. 

Amongst the pictures by old German masters is 
a portrait of Luther and liis wile Catherina de Bore, 
by Holbein. 

In the room allotted to the French school are 
pictures by Lebrun, Poussin, Lesueur, Vernet thc ^^ 
painter of sea-pieces, and othere. 

The celebrated statues of Niobc and her Children 
jvere placed in the room, which they now ornament, 
in 1/80, by the Grand Duke Leopold, afterwards 
Emperor. At one end of the room is the group of 
Niobe and one of the daughters, of one jiicce of, 
marble. The others, winch are single figures, are 
dispo!,ed along the sides of the room. The whole 
of these figures weie I’ound between Rome and 
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Adrian’s Villa at Tivoli. Mr Cocj(£reiii’s 
vdiich is received with much approbation by 
quaries, is, tliat the figures were placed in the tym- 
panum of a pediment, the statue of Niobc occupying 
the middle. 

A collectiOTi /of statues, and other ornaments in 
bronze, is disposed in one of the rooms. Amongst 
them is the celebrated Mercury ascending, by Gio- 
vanni Bologna, * and two or three smaller figures 
of the same subject, which he made previous to 
the production of the complete one j another cele- 
brated statue of this master is in the loggia of the 
Piazza del Granduca at Florence, and the two eques- 
trian Statues at Florence are his productions. 

In this bronze room, there is a small human 
figure, a span high, representing the exterior muscles 


^ Jean Bologne, called in Italy Giovanni Bologna, was born 
atDouay in French Flanders, and died m J6()6. He studied 
at Florence, before the death of Michael Angelo, and is one 
of the mObt esteemed sculptors since the revival of the arte. 
Ills principal works, four of which are mentioned above, arc, — 
Tb ‘ C/roup of the Sabine, at Florence, in imitation of whicli 
is the Pluto carrying off Proserpine, a group ol three figures,*^* 
byGi raidon of Troyes, after the design of Lebiun, in the 
Cpjwden at Ver.'.ailles, — the bionze Mercury in the gallery at 
J^reiice, — the marble Group of the Centaur at Florence, ~the 
equestrian statues at Florence, — statue of the Grand 
at Leghorn, — tlie Neptune at Bologna, — Mercqiy and 
Marii, before the destruction of that palace, i 
the revolution of the Ftcnch government. 
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ajt‘(liveSted tte^skin, by Michael Angelo, and an- 
(^er figure of the same kind, eighteen inches high, 
by Cigoli. * A large bronze antique Etruscan figure 
of a chimera, a bronze statue of a man in the dress 
of a Roman senator, with Etruscan letters on the 
border of the robe ; both are of the natural size, 
voiy few otlier Etruscan figures of so large a 
exist. Winkelmann considers the bronze wolf in 
the conservator’s palace m the Capitol to be also an 
Etruscan work. 

A room eoutauis majolica, the thick and clumsy 
earthenware, made by Castelfraaco, ornamented 
with mythological designs, after Raphael and Julio 
Romano. 

In the collection of Greek vases that liave been 
called EtrusCan, there are some entirely black, with 
foliage in relief, which are less frequently met with 
than the \dses with red figures on a dark ground* 
Most of the ancient painted eaitheuware vases ^ 
have been found in the kingdom of Naples, particu> 
larly in the ancient tombs at Nola ; also in Sicily, 
at Girgenti, and Catania. It is uncertain whether 
any of them have been found in Tuscany. The 
histories represented on these vases are frequently 
.subjects from Homer, and from the Greek mytho- 


* Ludovico Caidi, called Cigoli, ot whom there are several 
works in the gallery, and, amongst the rest, a fine picture of 
the Continence of Joseph, was born near Florence, in ISSS, 
and died in I6l3. 
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logy, and events of the, heroic age «f Greece, . I 
the names sometimes written over the figures arr 
Greek, and none have been found with Etruscan 
inscri])tions. Wiukelmann, however, is of opi- 
hion, t that the figures on some of these vases are 
-drawn in the Etruscan style, and, therefore, may he 
the workmanship of the Campanians, who lived at 
Capua, aud were sprung from the Etruscans, The 
drawing of the human figure on many of these an- 
cient earthen vases is masterly, and, from the ab- 
sorbent quality of the pottery, the outline must have 
been formed with rapidity, at once, without going 
over again or retouching. Drawings are valued as 
shewing the original spirit and the bold ideas of the 
painter, unrestrained, and not (ooled by the labour, 
thought, and time that a finished pictuie requires. 
These earthen vases are specimens of the drawing 
of the ancientsj and are thought to equal the draw’- 
ihgs of the best artists since the revival of the arts 
in Europe. I'hc outline of the figure is drawn in 
hl^ck, the ground is painted of the same colour, and 
the figure is left of the reddish colour of the pot- 
tery. — The pottery is light, thin, neatly turned, and, 
of no great hardness.— Some of the vases have bc^ 

fopntl of the large size of four feet high. — They were. 

-life 

— 


Winkclmann, llDf. de TAit. 

HVinkelmOjan, H^'^toiic tk V \rt, Livie II K C’}ij[utro lil ' 

^Arl.des Eitusniu-?. 
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used by tbe-uncieBts for ebntaiuing the ashes of the 
; some them for ornamenting rooms, and 
Ihey were given as prizes in the games of Greece. 
The vases have been imitated by Wedgewood j and 
some less perfect imitations have been made in Italy, 
and sold as ancient. 

In the room where the vases of rock crystm 
and of other hard stones are kept, some works of 
Benvenuto Cellini attract the attention, particui 
larly a vase of lapis lazuli, adorned with handles 
in form of fanciful dragons or salamanders. In 
tlie bronze room there is a shield, helmet, and 
bieastplate, with ligures in sdver, in relief, by the 
same artist. The bronze figuie of Perseus, after 
cutting off Medusa’s head, is also his ; it is in the 
piazza del Granduca. Cellini sunk the dies, and 
coined several of the medals and coins of Clement 
Vll. ; one has Moses striking the rock, on the re- 
verse. I'hcse medals are much esteemed for the ex- 
cellenee of their scnlptuie. " 

In the Name room is a casket, composed of pannelii 
of rock crystal, on which is beautifully sunk or en- 


* Benvenulo Celiint Mas a goldsmitii, and exercised lus 
tr^de in Rome and oHher placc-s. fie pnbl)>!u'd an anmsin<; 
account of his own life, in winch he u lates, in a natunil style, 
the vicisvitiides consetjuent on bisnicgulni and tarbultnt cmi- 
duct, .ind gives conic prtiticuUus of t!ic history of Ins contcni- 
poraiiCV, IMudurl Angelo, Juho Eortiitno, and others. He was 
born at Florence in 1 jOO, and died in 1 j 70 . 
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gr^Kvedin cavo, the histo^,of the Passi^ conaistW 
of many small figures, ao inch , which are s^it 

through the substance of the crystal ; this casket 
was made for Clement VII., by Valerio of Vicenza, 
a celebrated engraver of gems, who died in 15'iC. * 
A remarkable object in one of the rooms is the 
large antique marble vase, adorned with fi^ires in 
high relief, celebrated under the name of the Medi- 
ci vase. The companion to this vase was in the 
Boighese collection, and is now in the iouvre. 

Pitti Palace. 

> The collection next in point of importance is 
'diat at the Palazzo Pitti. In this palace the Grand 
f.Duke resides. It formerly belonged to the Pitti 
family, whose name it bears, and was from them 
purchased by Cosmo I. de’ Medici. The front, be- 
gun by Biunalesco, is extensive. It is of broached 
rustic, and looks rather gloomy. The court within 


* See Vasari s Life of Vaicno Vicrntmo, and of other en- 
gi avers of gems, rock cr^'Stal, and dies for medals, who lived 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. Of Marmita^ one 
of these engravers, Vasun says, that, he made money 
terfeiting antique medals, — ‘Fu gran maestro di coatrafar 
4iip[lie antiche, deJle quail ne cave giandissim$ ntilita. Greco^\ 
ijti^^ther engraver of cameos, made a nieda|^ with a head of 
tni. Farnebe, and on the reverse, Alexander the (iieat,- 
Img the high pnebt of the Jews, which Michael Angelo ' 
Od highly a masterly. work. 

' ' 11 
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tjie building^id iu a style somewhat different. One 
81^ of rooms contains the magnificent collection of 
pictures chiefly formed by the Medici family. 

It comprehends the collection of the Dukes of 
Urbino, of the family della Roverp, * which, af- 
ter the death of the last Duke of that family, be* 
came the propcity of Victoria, Grand Dutchess of 
Tuscauy, consort of Ferdinand II., and heiress of 
the family della Roverc. 

Amongst the many excellent pictures in this col- 
lection are, the 'I’hree Fates by Michael Angelo,— 
the portiait of Leo X., with Cardinal Julio de* Me- 
dici and Cardinal Rossi, — the celebrated Madonna 
della Scggiola, — the Madonna della Finestra Im* 
pannata, so called from the papered window repre- 
sented iu the picture, — all by Raphael. The twe 
first of these pictures, by Rainiael, were in Paris, as 
was the Martyrdom of Saint Agatha, by Sebastian 
del Pioinbo, and the picture of three figures with roti^- 
cal instruments, said to repi csent Luther, Calvin, 1 


* Pope Julius 11 . della Rovere prevailed upon the Duke 
of Urbino to adopt his nephew, who ua*- Jikewisc nephew oi 
the DiAe, by which niean-i the Diitthy of Urbino passed intt 
the family della Rovere. Duke Fianeis della Rovere died ii 
leaving his principality to the Papal goveriinicnt, as hJi 
, feudal superior; his free, allodial, andt’cquiicd piopeity weni 
' to Victoria, Grand Dutchess of Tuscany. 

f Colvin was tor some titiK in scciet at the cwit of Fw- 
i rara lo 1 535. See Tiraboschi, tt. d. 1. It. , 
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and Catherine de Bore, by Giorgione but th^ 
is littte resemblance between this portrait and th(Sfe 
of Luther by Lucas Cranach and by Holbein ; 
and in the account of the Louvre gallery this picture 
is only termed a concert, with a Benedictine monk at 
the harpsichoid, a Dominican with a violoncello, and 
a young person with a black bonnet and feather. — 
A picture composed of two female figures, called 
la Modestia e la Vanita femininile, by Leonardo 
da Vinci. — Judith cai l ying the head of Ilolopher- 
nes, by Cristofano Allori. t This picture was in 
Paris. 

The other half of the principal floor is occupied by 
*thc state apartments, at the end of which, in the centre 
of a circular room hung with four mirrors, is C’ano- 
va’s beautiful statue of Venus. It is seen to much ad- 
itihtagc by means of the mirrors, four different view’s 
by reflection being seen fiom one place. 'Diis sta- 
tue was got by the Plorcntine government after the 
French had removed the Venus de Medici, and fill- 


* Gioigione died in 1.511 at llie age of thirty-foui. Vasa- 
11 mentions a head drawn by liiiii, a portrait of one ^f the 
Fugger*, the celebriutd raciciiants ol Antwerp b^- 

cerned in tfie Fondato de’ Tedc^cln at Venice, and pbs^^^ied 
jll^aces m Rome iSee Vnsari Vita di Giorgio da CastdtrAnco 
^jji^ Gioigione, and Luthers t'olloquia Menaab.'i. 

Oistofano Allori was born at Florence in 1577, and die4„ 


121. 
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^(i the place in the tribuna of the puwic gallery dur- 
ing the time that celebrated masterpiece of aneieut 
art was in Paris. On the return of the Venus dc 
Medici to Florence, Canova’s Venus yielded up the 
pedestal in the tribuna, and was placed in the palaazo 
Pitti. 

Adjoining to the palace is the Boboli garden, of' 
considerable extent, and iiaitly on a lising ground. 
Jt is laid out with bioad walks boidered with high 
hedges of laurel, f Laiinis nohilis.J There are 
many fine cypresses, imineioiis statues, and, in the 
lower pait of thegaidcn, iountains. 

Acn(lc7)ii/ of Painting. ^ 

At the academy of painting, the Scuola delle 
belle aiti, instituted by the Grand Duke Petei Leo- 
pold in 17 ^ 1 '* tlierc is a considerable collection of 
pictures, amongst winch aie several productions 
of the oldest masters. A laige picture of the 
Virgin, seated on a throne, with the C'hild and An- 
gels, by t nnabue. Like his other pictures it is on a 
ground of gold, in campo d’oro, and in a very for- 
mal style. Cimabue was the earliest of the h'loren- 
tine painters, lie learnt the art fiom some Greek 
ptunters who were employed in Santa Mai id Novel- 
la.'* He flouiishcd in 1280. His colours are em- 


Vasari, Vita di Ciiuabuc. 
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bodied with size and with the yolk eggs, as Va- 
sa# relates in his introduction to the lives. Tlie 
art of painting with colours embodied by oil, Was 
not used till a hundred years after his death, when 
it was (liscovererl by John van Eyck, called John of 
I}rii 2 es, ivho tiounslied in the year 14<00. The num- 
ber of Cimabue’s pictuies that now exist is very 
small. 

A picture of the Adoration of the Magi, by Gcn- 
tilis di Fabriano, with the yen- inscribed 11^23. 
Mary Magdalen, clothed in i brown shaggy rug, in 
the same way as in Donatello’s statue in the baptis- 
try, with the iuscii])tion, 

Ne despcietis vos qui pcccare soJetis 
Exeinploque meo vos reparatc Deo. 

The giound is gohl, and on the border are eight 
small pictures lepreseiiting the actions of Magda- 
len. 

Small figures, two feet in length, in burnt clay, 
by Michael Angelo, representing Night and Aurora, 
the models of the marble statues executed by him 
in the Capella dc’ Deposit! at San Lorenzo. 

There is also a collection of plaster casts of the 
. most esteemed statues and bas reliefs for the use of 
students. 

On the walls of the court are busts and bas re- 
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liefs in glazed earthenware, terra cotta iiTvetriata, 
by Luca della Robbia or his school. 

Corsini Pictures. 

The collection of pictures in the Corsini palace, 
a conspicuous building by Silvani, on the quay 
Lung’ Arno, is numerous and valuable. In this 
collection arc to be remarked, — a caitoon, by Ra- 
phael, of the portiait of Julius II. A head of 
a noinan repiesenting I’octry, finished so that 
it seems to use from the canvas, by Carlo Dolce; 
the pictuies of (’ailo Dolce have become too dark 
ill the shaded parts, a defect ov\ing to the printers’, 
ink, or lamp-black, which retains its colour whilst 
the colours mixed with it fade. ’ Horse-travellers 
going ovei locks, with a ))lain and livei seen below*, 
and in the distance, by Salv.itor Rosa. Fortune, 
dropping ciowiis and tieasuies fioin her light hand, 
instrinnents ol punishuicnl from the left, by Michael 
Ansrelo. At the head of the staircase is a seated 
statue of Clement XII. Corsini, who died in 1739* 

Fabrics. 

The palace formerly the lesidcnce of the Medici 
family, built by Cosmo Pater Patriie, has the court 
surrounded with a loggia or open-sided gallery on 
the ground-floor, and adorned with busts, bas reliefs, 


0 

This effect of printers’ ink in painling k mentioned by 
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and ^Client inscriptions, i;esembling, by these deco* 
rations, the courts of some of the palaces in Horae. 

TJ'he palace of Duke Strozzi is a large gloomy cu- 
bical mass of building, with rustic work on the out- 
side. Another Strozzi palace was, in part, design- 
ed by iScamozzi. 

In the mansion of the Buonaroti family are pre- 
served some sketches by the great Michael Angelo. 

The Palazzo del Podcsta, which is now used as a 
, prison, has the court covered with old coats of arms 
carved in stone, and the windows pointed-arched. * 

In Florence, and other towns in Italy, the exte- 
rior of houses and the fronts of churches are sorae- 
* times painted with designs in fresco on the plaster. 
In the piazza Santa (Voce the i’ront of a large house 
was painted, m I0lf>, with figures and architecture 
by Pasiguano, and fifteen other good artists, in the 
space of twenty days. These paintings have in some 
degree retained their colour alter 2u0 years exposure 
to the weather. At this day, in Italy, large paint- 
ings or outlines of histories ai’e sometimes seen de- 
signed on the outside of a plastered wall, the work 
of some young painter who takes that racthod of 
making his talent known. ' 

,;a— ^ 

A vjcw of tlie court of the Pulazzo del Podesta, and viev^s 
(Ht the piincipal baildings in Florence, Siena, and Pisa, are 

f shed^in ih^ Architecture Toscane par Montigny et Fa* 
Pans, ]S15. 
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In tins ttune piazza Siuita Croce is the Itouse in 
wtich Urban VIII. Barberini was born. He was 
elected pope in 1623. ^ 

There were, in the middle ages, a great many 
towers or private fortresses in Florence, as in Rome 
and other cities in Italy. The number in Florence 
is said to have been 150. Most of these were de- 
molished when the government began to be more 
regular, in the beginning of the dominion of the 
Medici family. 

The Palazzo Vecchio, in the Piazza del Gran- , 
duca, is a lofty old building, with battlements, ori- 
ginally designed by Arnolfo di Lapo, and now 'oc- 
cupied by some of the public offices. The court is 
small, surrounded by a colonade and corridor, * 
painted with grotesques, and with views of the cities 
of Germany ; in the middle, a bronze Cupid by 
Verrocchio. The great hall is adorned with pic- 
tures and statues ; the ceding painted by Vasari, 
who designed the architecture of the interior of this 
palace ; the pictures relate to the history of Flo- 
rence, Cosmo I., crowned Grand Duke of Tuscany 
by Pius V. in 1570, &c. Amongst the statues is 
a group of Victoiy with a prisoner, by Buouaroti, 
intended for the tomb of Julius II. The adjoin- 
ing Gitardaroba also contains some pictures, and 
other works of art. 

In front of the Palazzo Vecchio are two colossal 
.sculptures ; the one the statue of David, with a sling 
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in by Michael the second cel|p< 

bratm statue in point of time that he executed, !t^< 
Reta, in Saint Pet^i feasilic, being the first}* 
the other is the group trf* Hercules and Cacus, by 
Baccio Bandinelli. t 

On the public clock of the old palace the hoar at 
night is shewn by the transparent and illuminated 
numbers of the hour and minute. In theatres at 
Venice, and other places in Italy, a clock of this 
kind is placed above the stage. 

^ The loggia, built after the design of Orcagna in 
* and which occupies part of one of the sides of 
the Piaz2a del Granduca, is adorned with some 
good statues. Under its round arches are placed 
the group of a Roman carrying oft* a Sabine woman, 
with an old man on the ground by Giovanni di Bo- 
logna, in marble ; — Pei’seus, after having cut oft* the 
head of Medusa, by Benvenuto Cellini, in bronze ; 
— Ju%th, by Donatello, in bronze ; — two marble 
licms, wie of which is by Flaminio Vacca, a sculp- 
tor who ftourished at Rome in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. 

In the Piazza del Granduca is the equestrian 


It f 


See Vdsan Vita di Michel Agnolo BuonariAi. 


Baccio was the contemporary of MidMd Angelo. He 
0 ^ laborious, and bad a good knowledge of design,- but was 
c^lowed |ritb little genius. See the Life of Baccio, wliicli 
gUsK is Florentine coatraction for Bartolomeo, in t'asau 
Pittori. 
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st4i|^ of Cosmo I., Grand Duke of Tuscany, by 
Gioiwmi Bologna, erected in ISDl*, with three 
historie!) in relief on the pedestal ^the Coronation 
of Cosmo by Pins V. in 1570 ; — ^the entry of Cos- 
mo into Siena, which had sulnnitted to his forces ; — 
Cosmo, elected Duke of Florence by the Florentine 
senate. Near this statue, in the piazza, is the front 
of a house designed by Palladio. 

In the Piazza della Nunziata is the equestrian 
statue, in bronze, of Feidinaud I., Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, by the same master, as already mentioned. 
Between the bridge of the Trinity and the Pitti Pa- 
lace is the group, in marble, of a centaur, combating' 
with one of the Lapythae, by Giovanni Bologna. 

A pedestal, iu the place before the church of 
Saint Lorenzo, is adorned with figures, sculptured 
in high relief, by Baccio Bandmelli, representing 
captives brought to .John the father of Cossoo I. 
The column of granite, surmounted by a statue of 
Justice, was erected in LOfii by Cosmo I., to wKom 
it was presented by Pius IV. It was taken from 
the baths of Antoninus Caraealla at Rome. 

The of the Meicato Nuovo was built in 

1548 by brder of Cosmo I., for the convenicncy of 
, the dealers in silk. Under it is a ild boar in 
bronze, copied from the antique one of marble in 
the gallery. 

Another similar loggia, in which corn is sold, is 
called Karea del Grano. It was built in l6H). 
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"^itlfout the gate of,jSan Gallo is a tntiinj^l^l 
^wch, erected in 1739, oil occasion of the arriv^^ 
ftie ^hnpcror Fra^jBis ^ when he succeeded to the 
sovereignty of Tuscany «fter the extinction of tlie 
Wedici ; the arch is from the design of Schathant 
of Lorrain, and is loaded with ill-selected ornament. 

Quays and Bridges. 

The Amo, during its course through Florence, 
is embanked on each side by stone quays, with a 
"■teBet between the quay and the front of the houses, 
a, disposition which gives an agreeable view of the 
nver and the opposite bank from the street. At 
similar arrangement is seen. And the quays 
in Pans, opposite to the gallery of the Louvre, pre- 
sent a view of the same kind, but decorated with 
more magnificent buildings. The quay, by the side 
of the Amo, at Florence, is stated by Sir G. Sbiick- 
bur^i to be 190 English feet above the sea. 

Of the four bridges over the Arno, the Ponte del- 
la Trii^ is celebrated for the agreeable flat elliptic 
form of its three arches. The abutmmts of tlie 
piers project much, so as to produce the disagree- 
able effect of concealing the arches from the view 
when the bridge is looked at obliquely. It was built 
Ifter the design of Aramanati, in the reign of Cos- 
' KShX, ’iji place of a bridge washed away by the over- 
flO{wi|lte <>f the river in 1557. ' 

are two wears across the Arno at Florence 
for the purpose of driving mills. The boats th^ 
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coaie up the river from lie some distfoc^ be- 
low the lowest wear. When there is a sufficient 


quantity of water in the river, the passeq^e by the 
boats from I^rence'to Fisa is made speedily. , . 

Ihe Arno has deposited considerable banks of 
sand, with some gravel, by the side (d* its channel, 
just below Florence. 

The spouting fountains at Florence are not nu< 
merous. There are some in the Boboli garden. 
They are supplied with water brought 1^ a con- 
duit from the neighbouring heights. It is at Rome 
that spouting fountains are in greater abundance and 
perfection than in any other city of Europe. In 
Florence water for domestic purposes is got by 
means of wells sunk in different parts of the town. 


Building Materials. 

Dark green magnesian serpentine, called pietra 
di garbo, or gabro, * is got near Prato, at Iraprune- 
ta, and in other parts of Tuscany. It is employed, 
along with white marble, in facing the quter surface 
of some of the old churches in Florence, dis- 
posed in the form of pannels and other ornaments, 
being set off and rendered conspicuous by the white 


♦ It is also called Verde cli Prato, from the place where - 
the quairres are In the territory of Ge0oa« tdso, magnesian 
serpentine 18 wi ought, and caileil Polzevera^ that being Uie 
name of die place where it is quuined. 
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laadpie, which composes the rest of the iucru$tati<mf 
marble of SerraVazza, near Carrara, which is 
Sometimes used in flore'^e for columns and other de- 
corations, has veins of a pQiple colour. The varieties 
of Scrravazza marble nesemye somi^ of the antique 
marbles, Pavonazzo, A&icano, Fim* di Persico, and 
sometimes pass by these names. The maimo paesino, 
or landi^p marble, called Florentine marble, got 
near is a limestoim of a grey colour, v\ith 

darlC'^^itiied dendritical veins, which look like the 
iWCt^re of ruins, when the stone is cid^ and polish* 
ed? it ii only got in pieces of a modeittte size. 

‘The buildings in Florence are solid, with 
widf^, dark:«coloi}red stone ot the secondary 
siaata, aj the bills near Florence, * is much employ- 
ed in hhildii^. Brick is also used. 

Ihe'lpteat houses, or |>alaces, generally have with- 
in the building a court, with a colunade or log^ 
KHUid k on the ground door. This court is oBen of 
^ho sanall dimension of twenty four feet square. Ihe 
iffhde fldidoe^baB a Imavy and gloomy appearance, 
aiising from the dark colour of the stone, and 
from the ^1e of architecture. 

The style of the great mansions, or places, in Ve- 
nice is very different from those in Florence, and quite 


^ cafled, in Rorpnce, Pietra foite ; and ft om itfi 
j felour, Pictra setena, Ptetia bigia, gt^ )stone, 
rgriety. 
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peculiar to Venice. They are lofty, generally tvith 
three tier of high arched apertures and balconies ou 
the front, for the purpose of looking on the great 
canal. The fronts are of unpolished Istrian marble, 
which is of a light colour, producing apa agreeable 
and cheerful effect in the exterior of a building. 

The roofs at Florence are of a low and 

covered with tile. Every roof is covered with tile 
of two different forms, — a Hat tile, with lodges <m 
the side, and a tile nearly semi-cylindri<»l, but a 
little tapering upwai'ds, which covers the inters^ce 
between the ledges of the flat tiles, and is named . 
canale. These tiles arc are also used at Rome, 
and in many other paits of Italy ; and tiles are found 
in ancient Greek and Roman buildings, of a similar 
form, and sometimes made of marble. The tiles at 
Trieste and Venice are all of tlie tapering cylindri- 
cal form, a tile, with the convexity outwards, being 
laid, so as to cover the edges ol two tiles, of which 
the concave side is outwards. Tlie rooms at Flo- 
rence are lofty, and arc not all provided with 
fire-places. Floors of looms arc usually of large 
oblong rectangular tiles, placed in the herring- 
bone form, named spiha di pesce in Italyj and 
testacea spicata, by Vitruvius, the same form in 
which the small hard bricks called Dutch clinkers, ' 
are laid in Holland and in Britain. The walls of 

rooms are painted with landstapes, or parterres as 
/ 
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sera through colonades, and with other omameuts ; 
the ceilings also are pdnted with ornaments. 

Libraries. 

Another of the splendid collections, made by the 
Medici family, is the library of manuscripts, called 
the BiMiotheca Mediceo Laurentiana. The build- 
ing, in which these manuscripts are kept, forms one 
side of the court of the monastery of San Lorenzo. 
It Is after the design of Michael Angelo ; and the 
singular form of ornament he made use of is seen in 
none of his works more strikingly, than in the vesti- 
bule of the Mediceo Laurentian library, which is 
adorned with columns, having capitals of a peculiar 
form. * 

In the fifteenth century, at the period that im- 
mediately preceded the use of printing, the princes 
who encouraged the arts in Italy were active in 
collecting manuscripts of ancient Greek and Ro- 
man authors. In consequence of this, many remark- 
able manuscripts were discovered in the monasteries 
of Saint Gall in Switzerland, of Montecassino in the 
kingdom of Naples, and other monasteries. 


* The peculiar style of Michael Angelo is also visible in 
: other architectural works, — the Capella de' DeposJti at San’ 

at Florence, — the part which js his of Saint Peter’s 
fiasiiic^^^the Capitol^~the Porta Pia, — and Poi ta del Popolo 
at'Uomfj^part of the Farnese palace. 
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^ 1 
''i 

Cosmo de' Medici Pater Patriie, collected many, 
and formed a public library in the monastery of 
Saint Mark at Florence. * 

Lorenzo de Medici collected a great number of 
manUvseripts, and sent John Lascaris to Sultan Ba- 
jazet for that purpose. 

Pietro, the son of Lorenzo, having shewn himself 
hostile to Charles VIII. of France, was driven from 
Florence, and the library, collected by Lorenzo, 
was pillaged by the French. The books that were 
saved, together with Saint Mark’s library, were 
bought, and removed to Rome, by Cardinal John 
de* Medici, afterwards Leo X. Clement VII. de’ 
Medici t restored the library to Florence ; and, by 
his orders, Michael Angelo began the building at 
Saint Lorenzo for its reception, which was finished 
under the inspection of Vasari in 1571, in the reign 
of the Grand Duke Cosmo I. 

Amongst the remarkable manuscripts, there is one 
of Virgil of the fourth century in Roman capitals, 
not very different in form from the letters on an- 


♦ See the preface to the catalogue of the Biblioth. Medi- 
ceo Laurentiana, by the Canons BLscione ar4 liandmi. 

\ There were three Popes of the Medici fhmily, — Leo X*, 
who died in 1521; Clement VIL, who died in 1 , and 

' Leo XL, who died in 1605, after a very short reign, Piut 
IV, was of a Milanese family of the same name, but distinct 
, from ithe Medici of Florence. 
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cient Roman marbles ; it is on vellum of the siate of 
• a small quarto, with notes ; the notes written in 
the fifth century by the Consul Turcius Rufus Apro- 
nianus, as his signature attests. This is one of the 
most ancient legible manuscript books in Europe, of 
nliich the period is authentic. The manuscript of 
Virgil, in the Vatican library, with paintings, was 
said to be of the fourth century, of the time of Con- 
stimtine. The manuscripts of the middle ages are no 
longer in Roman capitals, but in letters resembling in 
some degree the small Roman printed letter now in 
use f and, at a still later period, the manuscripts are 
in a running hand.* Ihis library also possesses 
the celebrated manuscript of the Pandects, suppo> 
sed to be of the time of Justinian in the sixth cen- 
tury, written in capital letters, which vary a little 
from the capitals on ancient Roman marbles ; it is 
on vellum of the size of a large folio book ; it was 
brought from Pisa, and Cosmo I. caused an edition 
to be printed from it by Lelio Torelli. A Tacitus, 

’ of the eleventh century, is in a running letter. 

The library contains 7000 volumes of manuscripts. 
Many of ^em are chained to the desks. 

The building, called the Ufizi, contains several 
public offices and Courts of justice j and the upper 
^flbor i' occupied by the gallery. It forms three 


* See IVIafiei Verona Illustraia, parte terza^ p. 24 ^^ 
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sides of a rectangle ; and on the ground floor is an 
open colonade or gallery for walking. The stones 
of the cornice of this colonade are wedge-formed, 
and combined like the stones of an arch, in order to 
free the architrave from weight, as in many build- 
ings, ancient and modern, the architraves are crack- 
ed by the superincumbent weight. The architect 
of the Ufizi was George Vasari. 

In an apartment of this building is kept the Mag- 
liabechian library, a numerous and valuable collec- 
tion of printed books, left for the use of tlie public, 
with an annual rent for its maintenance, by the cele- 
brated Magliabechi. The collection has been aug- 
mented since his time by the addition of other li- 
braries. 

The number of books is estimated at ninety 
thousand. There is a large collection of the first 
printed books of the fifteenth century, and some 
manuscripts. The public have access to consult 
books in the library. 

The bust of Magliabechi is in the vestibule. H& 
was born at Florence in lC3S, and died in 1714, 
at the age of 81. He was librarian to the Grand 
Duke, and passed his life sequestered amongst books, 
which were his sole occupation and amusement. 
He never was farther from Florence than Prato, a 


* See Vasari Vite dc’ Pittori Introdurrione, and Arcliitet- 
tura di Palladio. 
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distance of ten miles ; and that journey he went on* 
ly once, and for tlie purpose of seeing a manuscript. 
He retained in his memory the substance of the vast 
number of books he had read. His correspondence 
was extensive with men of letters, who consulted 
him on questions of literary history. He published 
some autliors of the middle ages, but no work of 
his own composition. 

Another library, open for the use of the public, 
is the Marucellian library. 

Museum of Natural History, 

Near the Palazzo Pitti is a building appropriated 
to the museum of natural history and of anatomy, 
the collection of philosophical instruments, and the 
astronomical observatory. The botanic garden is 
adjoining. These splendid collections were founded 
by the Grand Duke Leopold. 

The museum of natural history contains a collec* 
tion well arranged and named, of stuffed birds and 
quadrupeds, and preparations in spirits, of fishes, 
reptiles, worms. Amongst the minerals are fossil 
bones of elephants, found in Val d' Arno Superior, 
the bones of a hippopotamus, and the jaw-bone of a 
jdiysiter whale from the same place. 

The anatomical collection consists of a large se- 
ries ot representations of dissections of the human 
body, and of some dissections of animals, such as 
dissection of the cuttle fish, the progress qf the 
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growth of the chick in the fecundated egg of a fowl, 
the progress of the changes of the silk-worm, all mo- 
delled in wax. The wax is coloured, so that the 
model resembles the parts in colour as well as in 
shape. Many of these models were made by a fe- 
male artist. 

The Abbate Felice Fontana was director in 1771 
and promoted the fonuation of this part of the col- 
lection, and of the whole establishment. 

The art of making wax models of anatomical pre- 
parations was practised by Italians in the end of the 
seventeenth century. Zuinbo, a Siracusan, present- 
ed a wax model of a human head anatomized to the 
Academy of'Sciences of Paiis in 1701 . t 

The botanic garden is furnished with convenient 
hot-houses. The Chamajrops humilis grows in the 
open air, and is the only palm that can endure the 
winter’s cold in Florence. It grows, likewise, near 
the sea coast, in the neighbourhood of Genoa. In 
Rome, where the mid-day sun is nearly two de- 
grees higher than at Florence, the date palm also 
thrives in the open air. 

In the Grand Duke’s collection of philosophical 


* Fontana was professor of mathematics at Pisa, and after- 
wards mathematician to the Grand Duke. He published Re- 
seat dies on the Venom of the Viper, and some other treatises. 

f See the History of the Academy of Sciences of Pans fiir 
the year 1701. 
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instruments, which is very extensive, are some of 
the instruments used by Galileo, and by the Acade- 
mia del Cimento. * There is a curious series of dd . 
gnomonical and astronomical instruments. The mo- 
dern instruments are mostly by London makers. 

The observatory is a quadrangular tower, furnish- 
ed with a large transit instrument by Sisson, and 
some other instruments. There is another astrono- 
mical observatory at the Scuole Pie, in the collegio di 
San Giovanni, where the Padre Ingherami makes 
observations. It contains a circle by Reichenbach 
of two feet, and another of nine inches by the same 
artist. Tlie latter instrument is employed for the 
purposes of a geometrical survey now making of 
Tuscany. 

In the vestibule of the museum are busts of Ga- 


* Tlie Academy of Experiment, Academia del Cimento, 
wafe formed in 1657, and assembled in the palace of Prince 
Leopold do’ Medici, who was always present at the cxpeii- 
ments The academy published, in 1666, an account of ex- 
periments m naluial philosophy, Saggi di Natural! Sperienzc 
fatte nell Academia del Cimento, of which there is a modern 
edition published by Targioni Tozzetti. Viviani, Toncelh, 
and Borelli, were of the nine who composed the academy 
Auzout, the Ficnch academician, and Steno, a native of Den- 
mark, were present, and assisted in the experiments. 

In 1667, some of the members having left Florence, ^nd 
Prince Leopold being made Cardinal, the academy was disr^ 
-solved, aftei an existence of ten years. 
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lileo and of Americo Vespucci. * An old terres- 
trial globe, three feet in diameter, placed in the 
portico, and now quite black, might, if cleaned, be 
ititeresting to the history of maritime discoveries. 
It is, I suppose, one of the globes made by.Ignazio 
Dante. 

The college of San Giovanni, called San Giovan- 
nino, is occupied by the religious order of monks of 
the Scuole Pie, who are employed in teaching the 
various branches of knowledge from the elements 
upwards. The obser\'atory of the college is under 
the direction of the astronomer Father Ingherejmi, 
and is furnished with good modern instruments, as 
before mentioned. This college of San Gioyamii 
formerly belonged to the Jesuits, and was founded 
by them in 1551, eleven years after Loyola’s order 
had received the papal approbation from Paul III. 
Famese. The college is a considerable building, 
but the ambitious order of Jesuits has not left such 
splSndid fabrics at Florence as those which shew 


* Amerigo Vespucci was born near Florence in H51, and 
Ifved to the age of 65. He went in the capacity of astrono- 
mical observer in an expedition hitcd out by the Spanish go* 
vernment* This expedition landed on the main land, sittcie 
called South America, which Columbus had discovered a year 
or two before. Amerigo was employed to draw the charts 
of the new discoveries , and in these charts he called the 
terra firma by his own name America. 
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the wealth and power they attained to in Rome^ 
Venice, and Prague. 

Amongst the men eminent in natural science 
now living in Florence are, Fabroni, the celebrated ' 
chemist j Targioni Tozzetti, author of ^ iaggi per » 
k Toscana, 17 fi 0 , Travels in Tuscany, in which he 
treats of .the physical topography and natuial pio- ' 
ductions ; Nesti, professor of mineralogy, who has 
published Observations on the Fossil Rones found 
in the upper Val d’Arno ; Ingherami, professor of 
astronomy at the Scuole Pie. 

The academy della Crusca published the first 
edition ol' their vocabulai’y of the Italian language 
inl()12. 

Ill the eighteenth century, the academia delk 
Crusca, the acadcmi.i FIcreuliiia, the academia degli 
.Ajiatisti, were united into one under the name of 
the Academia Florentina, by the Giand Duke Leo- 
'|>old, afterwards emperoi. There is an agricultural 
society, I’academia degli Georgofili. 

From the 1st to the 20th of January, Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, on the outside of a window in the 
shade, stood from ^3° to 17 ° at eight in the morn- 
ing. Of these twenty days ten or eleven were with- 
<fut Tain, and several of these were clear with few 
clnuds. The distant hills were covered with snow, 
’^i'hich IS the case six or seven months in the year. 

The cold in Florence now, in January 1818, is 
such that fire is often required ill rooms in the morn- 
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ing and evening. In tlie afternoon the heat of the 
sun is considerable, and produces an agreeable 
wartnth. The common people make use of a seal- 
dim), an earthen pot containing burning charcoal ; 
this vessel they carry in their hands for the sake of 
warmth. Men of the better classes, when they go 
out in winter, wrap themselves in a great-coat wdth 
.many capes, called pa<st)'ano ; this is used ako in 
Venice, Rome, and other towns. 

The plants that ai’e cultivated and indigenous in 
a country, serve as an indication of the prevalent 
degree of heat and cold. 

Oiangc trees scarcely bear the winter’s cold with- 
out covering in Florence, although there are some 
planted in the open ground m the courts of the mo- 
nasteries. At Rome, nearly two degrees farther 
south, orange trees bear the winter’s cold, but lemon 
trees, citron, and some other varieties of the genus 
("itrus, are covered in winter by houses fomied of 
reeds. On the Boromcan islands in the Lago Maar- 
giorc, two degrees north of Florence, orange and 
lemon trees require to be covered with houses of 
boards during siv months of tlie year. The Chmnte- 
rops humilis is the only palm that endures the‘i(tiai- 
ter’s cold in the open air in Florence. There are 
two kinds of cypress planted in the gardens at 
Florence, the Cupressns sempervirens, with erect 
side branches, and the Ciiprcssus dispena, with side 
hranc^s nearly horizontal. The cypresses grow to 
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lierght of sixty or seventy feet. Their tapering^ 
form and dark green colour render them a beautiful 
Ornament to the gardens and country houses. The 
cypress is a coniferous tree, but its wood is heavier 
than the wood of fir and several other pines, and 
from the longitudinal disposition of its fibres resists 
being broken across. It is, therefore, used at Flo- 
lence^ for making window -frames and bars. The cy*j. 
press was introduced into Italy from Crete, as Pliny 
relates. “ 

JMost of the gi’ound moderately elevated in the 
neighbourhood of the city is planted with olive trees, 
some of which are of a great age, and bear fruit, al- 
though the wood in tlie interior of the trunk is quite 
decayed ; they are planted like fruit trees, in an or- 
chard, and wheat is sown under them. Fig trees 
also are cultivated. 

Vines are trained on trees in fields sown with 
wheat or other grain, and they are not cultivated in 
vineyards solely appropriated to the culture of the 
vine, as in Burgundy and Austria. 

The common wine met with in Florence and in 
Home has little flavour. The more esteemed kinds 
^re the Monte Pulciano, the Orvieto wine, and the 
Aioatico. 

Monte Pulciano, the bc^ of the Tuscan 
jines, is compared by the English to a weak claret, 


• Plin. Hist. Nat. 
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vvithoirt any particular flavour. The Tujscan wines 
4o not bear carriage, and do not keep long. They 
are sometimes sent to Britain in the thin glass flasks 
woven round with plaited straw, and with a little oil 
on the surface of the wine, to exclude the air ; this 
method is not so favoui’able for keeping the wine as 
the green bottles well corked. * , 

Wine from the proprietor’s estate is sold by re- 
tail in some of the large palaces in Florence ; they 
have a little window or wicket in the wall just large 
enough to admit the flask which the purchaser hands 
in to be filled. 

Chesnut trees are cultivated in the mountainous 
parts of Tuscany, of the dutchy of Modena, and in 
other parts of the jf\pennines, and no grain being 
produced in these elevated situations, chesnuts con- 
stitute a principal part of the food of the moun- 
taineers. Chesnuts are mentioned as the food of 
the country people in Italy by VirgH. * It is on the 
ground of a middle elevation, and not on the highest 
of the mountains, that the chesnut trees grow. The 
large-fruited kinds are propagated in Tuscany by 
inoculation. A gi'eat part of the chesnuts are dried, 
they are then hard, and may be ground into meal. 
Of this meal, mixed with w'ater and baked in a |on 
over the fire, a mass of paste is made which is used 


Virgil, Eclog. 1. 
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as food. Its taste is sweetish. It is met with in 
,^j^|||rence, Bologna, and Modena. In Tuscany it is 
called Polenta, a name which, in the north of Italy, 
is applied to a paste of a similar consistence made 
of the meal -of IndMi com. 

The kernel# of the nuts of the Pinus pinea are 
commonly eaten in Florence, and used as a dessert 
afier dinner. 

Different kinds of garden-stuffs, which in Biitain 
are only produced in summer, are to be had all the 
year round in Florence and other parts of Italy. 
Flowers of ranunculus, violet, narcissus, hyacinth, 
pink, and others, are sold commonly in the market 
at this season — January. 

In the hedges about Ilorence grow the Mes^ilus 
pyracaiitha, box, the Laurus nobilis, Vibunium tinus, 
called Laurus tinus, a kind of Snnlax. The caper 
bush, Capparis spinosa, grows in the crevices of the 
walte of the town. 

Near dPistoja, going up towards the hills, are the 
following plants : Vinca minor, or periwinkle ; Ulex 
European furze or whin ; Spanish bioom. Clematis 
vitalba, Cistus Italicus, a loot in height, Heleborus 
viridis. 

The public granary is a mass of masonry about 
twenty feet high, and containing pits or cavities 
which have their aperture on the flat top or platform 
of ^he ediflee. Each ^ertare is round, and of a 

diameter sufScient to allow a man to go into the pit, 
J Ji 
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When the pit is filled with grain the aperture is 
covered with a stone made to fit, and the top of the 
building is so disposed that rain-water runs off and 
does not get into the grain-pits. From the ground 
to the platform there is an inclined plane with low 
rounded steps (a scala cordonata) by which horses 
carry the grain to the pits. 

Inlaid Work in Agate. 

At the 1500, that peiiod when the arts were at 
the highest in Italy since their revival, several artists 
wrought in agate and rock ciystal ; of these Inaterials 
they made cups and vases, many of which are seen in 
one of the rooms of the gallery of Florence. They 
also made cameos ; and Vasari gives an account of 
several of these artists and of their works. 

At the same period the art of Tarsia or inlaying 
in wood of different colours, so as to form the repre- 
sentation of buildings in perspective, was practised 
at Verona and in Florence, as Vasari mentions. 

From a combination of the arts of working agate 
and rock crystal, and of inlaid w'ork, is formed the 
art of inlaid woik in agate (lavoro di commesso, la- 
voro d'intersecatura J now practised in Florence. 

In this manufactory, carried on at the expence of 
the Grand Duke, agates and other hard stones are 
cut into various figures, so as to form, when put to- 
gether, a flat surface exhibiting a picture of shells, 
fiowers, foliage, or other objects. This kind of pic* 
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ture '4i^rs essentially, and in many respects, from 
Mosaic ; the pieces Of agate have a considerable sur- 
face, and are cut into the form of the outline of the 
object, and the colour of each piece is not uniform 
over its whole surface ; whereas, in Mosaic, the pieces 
of enamel are small and all nearly of one form, most 
frequently square on the surface, and each piece is 
of one colour. Mosaic is suited to represent the 
most finished pictures with many variations of tint 
and shade. Inlaid agate is only fit for simple de- 
signs, composed of outline and a few colours, with- 
out a gradual passage from one colour to the other. 

The stones chiefly employed are,— -agates of a light 
colour, for the enlightened parts, and darker colour- 
ed agates for the shadows ; sometimes the piece of 
agate is light coloured in one part and dark colour- 
ed on the rest of its surface, and is employed to re- 
present a body partly enlightened and partly in the 
shade,— chalcedony and jasper of different colours, 
—lapis lazuli, and other stones suitable by their co- 
lour, hardness, and polish. Antique red porphyry 
is ff^quently employed for the ground of the tables. 
Some stones of less hardness, but distinguished by 
their fine colour and polish, are also used, such as 
antique yellow marble, oriental alabaster, and others, 
iial^'ise substances not of the mineral class, mother- 
of-^arl shell, and' red coral. 

formerly, pictures of buildings and human figures 
, ^t^e tnade in this way, such as a View of the Pan- 
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theon, — View of the Tomb of Cecilia Metella,— 
Sculpture represented by a Sculptor at work on a 
Statue of Apollo, &c. These pictures are about 
two feet long. But this inlaid work is not capable 
of the details of outline, nor the gradation of colour 
requisite for these subjects, so that, after much la- 
bour and expcncc, the eflcct of a pleasing imitation 
is as far from being produced as in the most ordi- 
nary and cheapest print. 

But the subjects now chosen admit of a better 
imitation in inlaid work. These subjects are shells^ 
corals, dowers, vases, and grotesque foliage. They 
are generally disposed so as to form a table, and 
produce a beautiful effect. A round table of this 
kind, with grotesque foli^c, is admired in one of 
the rooms of the gallery ; and several fine tables, 
ornamented with figures of sliells and corals, are in 
the Bitti Palace, and were in the gallery of Apollo 
in the Louvie, during Bonaparte’s reign. 

The agates and other stones are slit by a bow 
with an iron wire and emery, into slices about an 
eighth of an inch thick. This iron wire effecte the 
same purpose as the thin iron wheel used by our 
lapidaries. The slices are then polished, and after- 
wards they are cut by the wire into the form requi- 
site for the design of which the piece makes a ^it. 
The diflerent pieces that form the picture of a shell 
or otlter object, are put together and cemented on 
a slab of sanclstone half an inch thick, which forma 
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a temporary base. When all tlic ornaments of a , 
table are done, pieces of antique red porphyry, cut' 
into slices of the same thickness as the agates, are 
so adjusted as to cover entirely the table which it 
is proposed to fonn. Out of this ground of por- ■ 
phyry pieces are cut by the wire, and taken out, 
exactly of the form of each picture or ornament. 
The pictures arc then taken off from their tempor- 
ary base, and the poi phyry ground being cement- 
ed on a slab of sandstone of the size of the table, the 
pictures or oriidinents aie cemented in the vacuities 
of the ground. The cement used is a composition 
of wax, turpentine, and resins. 

Copperplate Engraving. 

Vasari relates, that the first who took impressions 
from an engraved platp of metal in Florence was 
Maso (that is Tomaso) Finiguerra, a Florentine 
goldsmith, who flourished about the year 1460. It 
was the fashion at that time to have casquets and 
silver boxes engraved with designs cut by the grav- 
ing tool, and the engraved lines were afterwards 
tilled up by running into them a melted sulfurct of 
silver, called Niello, the composition of which is 
given in the printed works of Benvenuto Cellini. 

took impressions in clay from the engraved 
silver plate, and on the clay he cast melted sul- 
; the lines on the sulphur he filled with 
' ianip black* and from these, on a moist paper* 
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'rolled on a wooden cylinder, he took an impres- 
sion. After this, Andiea Mantegna, about the 
year l^OO, had his own pictures engraved in Home. 
Albert Durer, excellent in his engravings both on 
wood and copper, as well as in his paintings, flou- 
rished in the year 1500, and his works were so much 
in request, that Marc Antonio Raimondi of Bolog- 
na counterfeited Ins cngi avings, and his mark, and 
sold the counterfeits at Venice, for which Albert 
Durer sought redress from the tribunals of that 
city. 

In the seventeenth century, two natives of Flo- 
rence were celebrated as copperplate engravers, An- 
tonio Tempesta, known by his engravings of hunt- 
ing scenes and wild beasts, pupil of the paiiiter, 
Santi di Tito ; and Stefano Della Bella, who passed 
part of his life in France, and engraved the >Siege 
of Arras, of Saint Omer, &c. ; Della Bella also paint- 
ed, and some of his pictures arc in the Louvre gal- 
lery. 

Many fine engravings, after celebiated pictures, 
have been executed in Florence of late yedrs,^ by 
that excellent engraver, Raphael JMorglicn, and his 
pupils. 


Alabaster Figures. 

There are several studii, or manufactories of 


’ 'I * .Vasari, Vita di Marc Antonio Itoiognci-e. 
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svnaU statues, and other ornaments, sculptured in 
white gy{)seous alabaster. This alabaster is brought 
from Volteri’a, anjd other parts of Tuscany. It is 
more easily cut than Carrara marble. It is not got 
in large blocks ; the largest statues made of it are 
about two fee| in height. 

Carrara marble excels all others that are at this 
day quarried in Europe for the purpose of the sta- 
tuary, by reason of the large sized blocks tliat can 
be obtained. Those from which Michael Angelo’s 
David, and Bandmelli’s Hercules, in the Piazza del 
Granduca, were made, were about twenty feet 
high, by ten feet square. The Carrara marble is 
also, for the most part, free from fissures, and fiom 
veins of quartz, both of which are hurtful to the 
sculptor, although sometimes cavities occur in it fil- 
led with quartz crystals, of a beautiful lustre and 
transparence, which are to be seen in many collec- 
tions of minerals. Many antique Roman statues 
are of marble from Carrara, anciently called Luni. 
The marble of which the Greek statues are made 
is from Paros, and from Mount Peutelicon near 
Athens. 

The gypseous alabaster docs not endure so long 
as mai’ble, when exposed to the weather ; the sul- 
,]|^8te of lime, of which it consists, being more 
readily dissolved and corroded by the rain than the 
carbonate of lime, which constitutes marble. At 
Leghorn, also, there is an establishment where these 
ala^ster statues are sold. 
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Manufacture of Earthen’ware. 

Fliny states, that Etruria was the first country 
of Italy in which the art of making pottery was 
practised, and that the art was afterwards carried to 
the greatest perfection there j and 4 Nzzo was par- 
ticularly celebrated for this kind of manufacture. 

The ancient Romans made much use of vessels 
of earthenware, called amphorae, for keeping wine ; 
wooden casks, however, were employed for trans- 
porting wine, as appears from the waggons loadetl 
with casks represented on the column of Antoni- 
nus. At Madrid, at this day, wine is kept in earthen 
vessels, and not in casks. * 

It is uncertain whether the antique ancient earth- 
en vases, painted with mythological subjects, were 
made in Etruria ; most of them have been found in 
the kingdom of Naples, and in Sicily, as before 
mentioned, when speaking of the gallery. After 
the revival of the arts in Europe, several ingenious 
artists, in different countries, ameliorated the manu- 
facture. Castelfranco, at Faenza, in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, manufactured the Majo- 
lica, or earthenware, decorated with designs after 
Raphael and Julio Romano, specimens of Which 
are preserved in many collections. In France, 


* See a p per of Percy, member of tlie Institute of Fi amv, 
published about 1800 
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Bernwd de Palissy, versed in the chemical know- 
ledge of his time, improved the ait of making Fa- 
yence. Fottcher, an apothecaiy at Dresden, pro- 
duced two or three kinds of pottery, one of which 
is of a brownish red colour, semivitrified, and so 
hard as to re*.e a polish on the lapidaiy’s wheel, 
and in that way to acquire the lustre of glazed earth- 
enware ; cups, and other vessels of this singular 
earthenware, are seen in the Japan Palace at Dres- 
den. In 1709, ' Bottcher first composed the white 
porcelain in imitation of the Chinese, which is now 
5 Biade at the King of Saxony’s manufactory at Meis- 
sen. Other manufactories of porcelain of a semi- 
vitrified body, like the Chinese, have been establish- 
ed at Sevres, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Naples, Flo- 
rence, Vicenza, in Staffordshire, Worcester, &c. 

The decomposed w'hite granite of Limoges, of 
which the French porcelain is made, and the de- 
composed white granite of Cornwall, were found to 
be similar to the materials used in making porcelain 
ia China, so that, with this material, the Europeans 
have been able to form a porcelain in imitation of 
the Chinese, mid having the same semivitrified body. 
The most considerable manufactory of this kind of 
jmrcclain is the manufactory at Sevres, near Paris, 
which belongs to the French government. 


Engclhaidt, Erdbeschrcibung von Sacbseiu 
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Wedgewood, and other Staffordshire manufactm- 
ers, have produced the English stone- ware, made of 
white pipe-clay, much lighter and better glazed than 
the Delft, Eayence, and Majolica, These three 
kinds of potteiy resemble each other ; they are 
thick and heavy, and composed of a clay which burns 
to a yellow, or light red colour ; they are still in 
use in many parts of Europe. The manufacture of 
English stoneware is now introduced into several 
places of France and Italy. 

Amongst those who have distinguished themselves 
in the manufactory of earthenware, is Luca delhl 
Robbia, a Florentine goldsmith and statuary, bom 
in 1588. He made heads and human figures in re- 
lief, and architectural ornaments of glazed earthen- 
ware, terra cotta invetriata. These figures were 
employed in the decoration of buildings, and many 
of them, the works of the Della Robbias, are seen 
in the churches of Florence to this day. They are 
in a good style of sculpture, the colours of the glaz- 
ing are white, blue, green, brown, and yellow. The 
art of making these glazed earthen figures invented 
by Luca, was taught by him to his brothers Otta- 
viano and Agostino, and was aftei wards practised by 
his nephew Andrea ; but the family and the art be- 
came extinct in Florence about the year 15(iO. * 


* See Vasuni, Vitadi Luca della llobbia. 
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Other artists in unglazed terra cotta were, An- 
drea da Sansovino, master of the celebrated sculptor 
and architect Jacopo Sansovino ; Antonio Bcgarclli, 
of Modena, who died in 1505, and whose works 
Were highly praised by BuOnaroti, as Vasafi relates 
in his Life of Buouaroti. 

Stonetvare, after the Staffordshire manner, and 
porcelain, of a pretty good quality, are made at 
Doccia, near Florence, at the manufactory of the 
Marquis Ginori. The porcelain earth is not got 
in the country, but imported from Vicenza. This 
manufactory of porcelain has been established up- 
wards of fifty years. 

Large vessels of red earthenware are made at 
Florence and in other parts of Tuscany for holding 
oil and other purposes ; some of them are four feet 
high. They are not made on the potter’s wheel, 
but arc formed of rolls of clay, built up one over the 
Other, round a conical form of wood. The large oil 
jars are contracted at the mouth, and arc made in 
two pieces, which are joined whilst the clay is wet. 
Large earthen jai% of this kind are also made at 
Rome ; and in Spain they are made, and used at 
Madrid for holding wine ih place of wooden casks. 

Glass Mmufactory, 

At a small glasshouse in Florence, the flasks foi 
dne and oil, known in England by the name of 
^orence flasks, are made, and other vessels of thifl 
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glass. There are glasshouses also in Bologna and 
Koine for making the thin wine decanters, and other 
vessels commonly used in Italy. Some stronger 
vessels of white glass are imported from Bdheniia. 

Silk and Woollen Manufactory^. < 

A considerable quantity of silk is grown in Tas* 
cany ; and flowered silks, like those of Lyons, are 
manufactured at Florence. The apartments of the 
Palazzo Pitti are hung with these Florentine silks, 
the floors are covered with carpets made at Florence. 
There arc also manufactories of coarse woollen cloth 
in the city, and several high open edifices ai'e seen 
in the town, called Tiratoti, for exposing the cloth 
on tenters. Formerly the woollen manufactory was 
one of the principal branches of trade of the place. 

Essences. 

Essence of orange flowers, and othe^egetable ■ 
essential oils, are obtained by distillation in Flo- 
rence, and are exported from Leghorn to Britain, 
and the north of Europe ; as are also the preserved 
citrons, plums, &c. made at Florence. A particular 
mixture of preserved fruit bears the name of Mos- 
tarda de Frutti. 


Straw Plaiting. 

The Tuscan straw hats are superior to those of 
any other country in Europe, and the plaiting of 
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straw for hats occupies the countryuonieii and girls 
in the neighbourhood of Florence. Tliey have 
straw assorted into many different kinds, according 
to its fineness, the one kind giadually more slender 
than the preceding. The wheat for producing this 
straw is sown in March, and is cut before the grain 
is ripe. 


Corns. 

In 1252 was first coined in Florence the Gigliato, 
a money so called from the figure of the lily, the 
arms of Florence, with which it was stamped. The 
Fiorino also derives its name from the flower im- 
pressed on it. 

Tlie coins most common in circulation in Floiencc 
are. The Scudo or Francesconc of silver equal to 10 
paoli value in English money, a^out 53 pence. The 
half scudo of sdver equal to 5 paoli. A coin of sil- 
ver of 2 jploli. The paoh, a silver coin, its cun’ent 
value in English money is pence, 'i'he craz- 
zia, a small and very thin coin of copper, mixed 
with a little silver, equd to i of a paolo, and its 
current value in English money is ^ of a penny. 

liospilals. 

The hospital of Santa Maria Nuova for the recep- 
tion and treatment of sick is large, containing 600 
^ds for male, and 600 for female patients, and appears 
to be kept in good order. The beds, of which there 
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is one for each patient, are disposed in long and 
spacious rooms, in two rows, one row on each side 
of the room ; these rooms are on tlie principal floor, 
and have no floor above tliem. The hospitals at 
Home are built in a similar way. The sick are 
waited on by nuns, a custom which prevails also in 
the hosjntals in France, where the Soeiira ho.spita- 
lieres did liefore and during the revolution, and still 
continue to perforin the duty oi waiting on the sick. 
They even assisted in the ambulatoi y hospitals of the 
ainiy, and during tlic v.ar in Fiaiite in 1814, the 
Soeui JMarthe was so distinguished by licr activity 
and skill in tlie cire of the wounded, tliat she at- 
tracted the notice of the allied sovereigns, and was 
presented with the decorations of their orders. 
Theie are also friars who wait on the male patients in 
the hospitals at Flo*icncc. Attaclied to the hospital 
of Santa Maria Nova is a school of medicine, and a 
small botanic garden. The sitk or wounded are 
carried to the hospital by the members of the 
charitable comjiany or fiaternity della misericordia, 
who are inhabitants of Florence of the class of 
tradesmen, and voluntarily peiform this office. 
Whilst on duty tliey are covered, so that they can- 
not be known, having a black cloak and hood, which 
covers the face with two holes left for the eyes.'^ 


The confraternitu’s loi c'lJiilihli' juirposps in Italy had 
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Another large hospital is that of Bonifazio. It 
is allotted for the reception of patients affected with 
chronic diseases. 

Tlie hospital degl’ Innocenti is for the reception of 
childien that are exposed. 

There is a workliouse in Florence, to which all 
individuals found begging within the city are trans- 
ferred, — an institution introduced by Bonaparte, 
who also suppressed public street-begging in Paris. 
Prostitutes arc not allowed to appear in the stiects 
in the evening ; a regulation which is also cnfoiced 
in Rome, Bologna, and other towns of the Pope’s 
territory. 

Florence is surrounded by a wall, with square 
towers, in the old iiianner of fortification, which 
was sufficient before the use of cannon. Jn the 
circuit of the wall there are two forts, with pen- 
tagonal bastions in the more recent style. One of 
them, the foitczza di Belvedere, constructed in 
1500, under the direction of the architect Buonta- 


their origin in the middle ages, and resembled in some degree 
the Sodahtates of the ancient Romans, sach as the Fratre^ 
Arvales, the Septeniviri Epulonura, and otheis. The confra- 
ternities were very numerous in Italy before the last invasion 
of tte French, there was, at least, one in e\cry town, and 
several still exist. Each confraternity assembles in a paM 
ticular church # 

The Scuole Grandi m Venice, which were amongst the 
pt considerable of the confraternities in Italy, onginated in 
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lenti, is situated on the elevated ground to the left 
of the Arno, near the Boboli garden ; the other, 
the Gastello San Giovanni, »s a pentagon on the 
northern part of the wall. 

The streets are rather sparingly lighted at night, 
the lamps being too distant, about 500 feet from 
each other. 

The pavement of the streets, which was begun in 
^1250, by the architect Lapo di Colic and his son, 
'■']» formed of a stratified stone of a secondary forma- 
tion, somewhat of the nature of sandstone, called 
pietra forte, and from its grey and bluish colour, 
pietra bigia, pjetra turcliina. These different names 
are applied to different strata of this kind of stone, 
according to their colour and other qualities. The 
building stone of Florence is from the same quar- 
ries. The stones employed in paving the streets, 
when taken from the quarry, arc nine inches or a 
foot in thickness j the upper and under surfaces 
plane and nearly parallel. They are irregular po- 
lygonal prisms. The upper sm face of each is equal 


the twelfth century. The word sthoia was used by the ancient 
Unmans to denote acoipoiationof tiadesmeOj as was also the 
woid universitas, and the momberiswerc called scholures. From 
this application of the word sthoia, U came afterwards to de- 
note the societies for works of merry at Vcn.^ e. Si‘e Mura- 
toii Antiquitates Italicae mcdii awi di’^sei tatio 7^, de pus lair ) 
i im confratcrnitatibus 
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to two or three square feet. In order to form the 
pavement, these stones are laid in mortar ; and af- 
ter they arc laid, the snrfaees of the different stones 
are hewn into one plane by the chisel. Lines are 
also drove with the chisel, to render the surface less 
shjipery for horses. When a new stone is to be put 
in, the worn-out stone being taken out, the edges 
of the adjoining stones are cut, so as to give the 
opening the form of the new stone that is to be in* 
serted. "J'he pavement of noreiice is kept in good 
repair. The pavement of I’lstoja and otlier towns 
of Tuscany, that are within reach of quarries of this 
kind of stone, is similar ; as is also the pavement of 
Trieste, in the neighbourhood of whiclx strata of 
this stone occur. 

The Italian used by good writers, and in the con- 
versation of the better classes, is called by Dante 
Volgare Illustrc. 

This book and conveisation language was found- 
ed upon the T^’uscan dialect, because the principal 
authors, at the icvival of letters, Dante, Petrarch, 
and Bocaccio, weie natives of ITorence. After 


* Danlc dc Vuigm EJoquio, Tans, 1572, a woik in 
which tJie aulhoi tmimciatcs iyuitceii tlifierent dialects ot 
Italian, wliidi are very rnucli alteiedby political changes and 
other causes since lus time Some of them have become less 
cosne. 'I'be Neapolitan is the least changed. Fontanini 
'della Eloquenza t'olgare, is a coraraenlary on Dante. Ven. 
1737- See also Ailelung’s Mitliridates. 
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Dante’s time, tlierefoie, it was called Tuscan, lin- 
gua Toscana or Fioientiua. 

The great reputation of the writings of these 
thiee authors occasioned their language to be ge- 
net ally adopted, and in particulai' the extensive cir- 
culation of the Decameion, or Tales of Bocaccio, of 
which Mazuchelli enumerates ninety-seven Italian 
editions. 

The leputation of tlie Florentine written language 
was fixed by the flourishing state of Florence nndei 
the Medici family. 

The Florentines have shewn much jealousy in re- 
spect to the origin of the Italian written language j 
and, in I?!?) Girolamo Gigli, who called in ques- 
tion the claims of Florence, and asserted those of 
his native city of Niena, was condemned to have his 
>vork, Vocabolaiio delle Opere di Santa Caterina 
do Siena e della lingua Sanese, jmblicly burnt, him- 
self expelled from the Academia della t'rusca, and 
banished, at the request of the Archduke, forty 
miles from Rome. 

^riie pronunciation of Italian in Florence is pecu- 
liar. The c is pronounced like the Geiinan cli, in 
the word bach. Gavallo is pronounced havallo j 
casa is pronounced hasa. 

The 'Fancia, a comedy by Michael Angelo Buo- 
naroti, nephew of the great artist Buonaroti, is 
written in the language of the common people of 
hlorence and the vicmitv. 
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Benvenuto Cellini’s life contains manylpeculiar 
words and plirascs, and is considered by Adelung as 
an example ol' the provincial dialect of Florence in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

In the fifteenth, but chiefly in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the societies called Academic were frequent 
in diflerent towns of Italy. The greatest numbei 
were meetings held periodically, at which the mem- 
bers read verses of their composition, discourses and 
essays on liteiary subjects, and held literary conver- 
sation ; some collections of these verses are pub- 
lished, and lives of the eminent members, as 
those of the Arcadi of Rome. " Some were insti- 
tuted for promoting music, painting, architecture, 
and other arts and exercises. The Academia della 
Virtu was instituted at Rome in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, by Claudio Tolomeo, a poet and man of let- 
ters, for the purpose of illustrating the writings of 
Vitruvius. The Academia de’ Lincei, at Rome, 
was for the study of natural history. I’he Acade- 
mia de’ Filarmonici, at Verona, for music. The 
Academia Olimpica, at Vicenza, for theatrical re- 
presentations. The Academia della Cavaleiizza of 
Vicenza for riding. Some academic attended to na- 
tural philosophy, as the Academia del Cimento, at 
Florence, in the seventeenth century. The Aca- 


^ Vitc (Icgli Aicadi IllustiJ. 
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(lemia della Cnisca of Florence was employed in the 
Italian language in the sixteenth century. 

Many of these academic were very inconsider- 
able. The names they adopted are singular, and 
often not in praise of the academy. There were in 
different towns of Italy, the Academia degli Infiam- 
mati, de’ Transforuiati of Milan in the sixteenth 
century, de’ Costanti, degh Occulti, degli Intrepidi, 
degli Afiidati of Pavia in the sixteenth century, 
degli Insensati of Pistoja, and a multitude of others.* 
The name of the academy was connected with a de- 
vice and motto, (impresa.) That of the Academia 
degli Incoguiti of Turin had for its device a picture, 
covered with a green veil, with the inscription, Pro- 
feret a;tas. The Academia della Crusca of Florence, 
the picture of a bolting machine, which scjiarates 
the fine flour from the bran, the word ciusca signi- 
fying. bran. In the sixteenth century, deuces were 
much in fashion also for individuals ; and every per- 
son that thought himself of some note, and above the 
vulgar, liad a device and motto. 

One of Goldoni’s comedies contains a lively and 
humorous representation of the iicadcmie for read- 
ing verses. The word academia is often used in 
Italy to denote an evening party for the puipose of 
conversation. Academia di musica is a concert. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, tliroc 


^ Swt' Tirabosciii vt, del] lott, hdi 
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acadcmie, or bocietiesj were formed at Florence for 
the encouragement of theatrical representations, the 
Academia degli Infocati, degli Inimobili, and de’ 
Sorgoiti. Each liad a theatre, and each strove to 
excel. Some of the theatres now in Florence be- 
long to societies, called Academic, who let them out 
to companies of comedians. 

Dtamas in music, with recitative, (called 11 cantar 
recitative, il cantar senza cantar,) came into use in 
Italy at the end of the sixteenth century. Giulio 
Caccini was the inventor of recitative, and composed 
the music for the first musical dramas. The words 
were written by Rinuccini ; and his Eurydice was 
represented at Florence in 16‘00, at the celebration 
of the nuptials of Mary de* Medici with Henry IV. 
of France. 

During the Carnival, which was this year (1818) 
from the 1st of January to the 1st of February, its 
duration depending on the time that Easter hap- 
pens, there were in Florence representations almost 
every evening in seven different theatres. These 
were the Pergola theatre, where musical operas are 
pcrfoimed ; three or four theatres, where comedies 
of Goldoni and otliers, and tragedies of Alfieri were 
acted ; the rest, in which plays were performed, and 
farces interspersed with songs, canlilene di trivia, 
were lesser theatres, with inferior performers, and 


• Scr Tii.iS scln tk!' lelt Ital, 
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the price of admission small. None of all these 
theatres is very remarkable for the size or beauty of 
the house. At other times, out of the Carnival, 
performances are exhibited on two only of the 
theatres. 

During the Carnival, there were public masked 
balls in a loom adjoining to the Pergola theatre ; 
and masks walked the quay by the side of the river, 
called Lung d’Arno, some time before sunset. It 
is mostly women that are masked ; the better sort 
dressed in black dominos, others as contadtue, inon~ 
lagnar'c, country girls, inhabitants of the iiiouii tains, 
as pazze or romps ; some of the common people are 
as harlequins, &.c. 

There aic many inns and hotels of various mag- 
nitudes for the accommodation of travellers in Flo- 
rence. Schneider’s is the most noted, being a 
large handsome house, on the left bank of the Arno, 
n ith an establishment on a irreat scale. 
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From the Mona>tery of the Franciscans, situated 
on the highest part of the eminence, there is an ex- 
tensive View of the country to the west, through which 
the Arno runs j P’lorence is seen below, and Pistoja 
is perceived in tlie distance ; to the north, to tlie east, 
and to the south, the view i> composed of mountains. 
This monastery is occupied by monks of a mendicant 
order, and, in different places of Tuscany and the 
Pope’s territory, communities of mendicant monks 
begin to re-establish themselves, living on the alms 
they collect. A PVanciscan is frequently seen on 
the road followed by a horse to carry the bread, 
grain, and other articles he obtains from the devo- 
tion of the farmers, Tlic monastic societies of wo- 
men and men engaged m the care of the sick, and 
the Sciiolc Pie, at I’lorcme, a society employed in 
the education of youth, weic I’ound to be useful, 
and therefoie have subsisted amidst the general sup- 
pression. The Jesuits are reinstated, and have a 
college for the purposes of education at ilorae. 
Most of the other orders who subsisted without di- 
rect and daily begging, have not yet been able to 
collect funds for their rc-estalilishment. 

Florence to Pistoja. 

The load from Florence to Pistoja passes through 
a plain and highly cultivated country, four to six 
miles in bieadth. The hills which confine this val- 
ley of the Arno aie mostly bare of wood, and rocky, 
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with snow on the highest parts of those to the north, 
now, on the Itth January 1818 . Olive trees are 
planted on the lower part of the rising grounds. 

Every foot of the plain is carefully cultivated. 
The fields are planted with the white mulberry tree, 
called in Tuscany Gelso, the leaves of which are 
brought to inaiket in the spring, and sold to those 
who rear silk-worms. The ground under the trees 
is occupied by wheat, now green, and sown on nar- 
low ridges about eighteen inches broad, with deep 
furrows between the i idges. A good deal of flax 
is grown here, and is now, at this season, six inches 
high. I’ophir, and other pollard trees, with vines 
trained on them, are planted on the edges of the 
fields, and i’ouned into an espalier with reeds. The 
Arurulo doiiax, a stiong reed, eight feet high, is 
cultivated for the ptirjiosc of forming these espaliers, 
and for making pales for fences. 

The fields aie separated by ditches of running 
water, which aic derived fioni torrents flowing from 
the mountains. 'I'hese torrents are embanked on 
each side, to prevent their overflowing. The gra- 
velly bed of the torrent is most frequently higher 
than the adjacent country. 

The fields are generally dug with a spade, and 
not ploughed. Great attention is paid to the col- 
lecting of manure, in consequence of which, the 
streets of Florence are kept very clean. The dung 

*Q 
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and dead leaves are carefully collected from the 
high roads. 

The road from Florence to Pistoja is well made 
virith river gravel, and kept in good order. 

Pistoja. 

Pistoja is a neat town, with some of the churches 
built on the model of those at Florence, amongst 
others a baptisterium, built in 1S37 by Andrea Pi- 
sano, * like that of Florence and Pisa. In like man- 
ner in Padua, Pirano, and other towms situated in the 
territory which foimerly belonged to the ^'^euctian 
republic, the churches and toweis are copied from 
the buildings of the same description in Venice. 

Amongst the hills three miles from Pistoja are 
forges where iron is made into bais. 'Plie iron is 
brought in blooms, orirregulaily shaped masses, pos- 
sessing an imperfect state of malleability, from fur- 
naces situated in the Maremma, a district on the 
sea-coast near the island of Elba, and the furnaces 
are supplied with ore from the famous mine in that 
island, t In the Maremma of Siena also there is 


* Vafiari Vit. di Andrea Pisano. 

I The island of Elba is mentioned b} Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
lib. Ill, 12. “ Ilva cum fern metallis ... a Graecis 7Kilulin 
dicta ” The works supplied with Elba ore and those at Bre- 
scia are the principal mijnufactones oi iron in Italy Mines 
of other metals are rare in Italy, although Plmy thinks it for 
the bonour of the country to say that they exist, but the 
Senate, with a view of sparing the ground of Italy, would not 
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a vein which contains iron, copper, and galena, si- 
tuated between the limestone and the shist ; the 
copper was smelted and silver extracted from the 
galena in I76O. Sulphuret of antimony occurs in 
the same district. * 

A mile nearer to Pistoja is an establishment where 
rods made at the forge are drawn out into iron-wire. 
The machinery is put in motion by the impulsion of 
water upon small wheels four or five feet in diameter. 
The motion thus produced is rapid, and does not re- 
quire to be accelerated and transferred to another 
axis by toothed wheels, but tiie power of the water is 
much more completely obtiined by an overshot wheel, 
as Smeatoii has proved. Wire of various sizes is ma- 
nufactured. After the wire has been drawn it is hard, 
and, in order to recover its flexibility, it must be heated 
and suftcred to cool gradually. For this process of 
annealing large cast-iron vessels are employed, four 
feet high, in form of a truncated cone with the base 
uppermost. The wire is put into the vessels, which 
are then covered and luted tight. The vessel is sur- 
rounded by a bntk wall at some distance from its 
sides, and burning charcoal is put between the vessel 
and the wall. These cast-iron vessels are made at the 


Alluw tiiC' niiiieij to bu v\oiIv ti, uetalUi.uui omnium fertili- 
Uuk' cccat tLiii> ScJ intcrdiotum ul \oriTe con- 

patiurii, llalici* I uibf ntuiin ” \at ill), in 

^ I cJ)ci T.cttprp 
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furnaces in the Maremma, and they are almost the 
only articles of cast-iron I observed in Tuscany. 

ITie water coming from the hills near Pistoja is 
also employed in working a paper manufactory. A 
small water-wheel, three or four feet in diameter, 
puts in motion wooden hammers to reduce the mois- 
tened rags into pulp, a mode which is still used 
either solely or partially in Bohemia and some other 
parts of Europe, although it has been abandoned 
many years i^o in Britain, and has given place to 
the engine in which the moistened rags are convert- 
ed into pulp by passing between two sharp edges of 
steel, the one of which is fixed on a revolving cy- 
linder. 

Florence to Fisa. 

The road from Florence to Pisa and l.eghorn 
passes, after leaving Florence, through a cultivated 
country on the left of the Arno, and then over sandy 
hills, on which trees of the Pinus pinea are dissemi- 
nated. The large cones of this pin^re in form like 
a pine apple, and contain kernels inclosed in a hard 
shell ; these kernels are agreeable to the taste, and 
are much eaten in Tu.scany. The Pinus pinaster is 
also indigenous in Tuscany. 

At Montelupo there is a palace and preserve be- 
longing to the Grand Duke. The preserve for 
hares, partridges, and other game, consists of fifty 
or sixty acres of wood-land inclosed by a wall. There 
are ivild boars in the country, near the sea-coast. 

A^hen there is a sufficient quantity of water to 
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cover the gravel banks and shallows in the Arno, 
the traveller may come by water from Florence to 
Pisa. The boats, loaded with merchandize, descend 
at a good rate. 


Ptsa. 

Pisa is built like Florence. Through the middle 
of the city flows the Arno, embanked with stone 
quays and a broad street on each side. The river 
is larger than at Florence, and has several bridges 
over it. 

Some of the public buildings also are constructed 
in the manner of those in the capital of luscaiiy. 
Tlie church of Saint John, or JBaptistei ium, re- 
sembles m form the octagonal church of St John 
the Baptist at Florence in its form and situation, 
near the portal of the cathedral.* It is less spacious. 


* Of the ancient churches of a round or octagonal torni, 
some of which weie cousti ucted for baptism, are, — the church 
of Santa Constanza at Rome, built in the time of Constantine ; 
the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, near Mocera, accord- 
ing to the view in Cameron’s Ancient Baths, is quite like 
Santa Constanza in iorm and size , San Stefano rotonda at 
Rome, said to be built by Saint Sunplicius, resembles Santa 
Constantia in the general lurm, but is much largei ; the Bap- 
tistery of San Giovanni, in fonte, near the Lateran Basilic at 
Rome. Differing trom these in architecture, and resembling 
each other, are the churches of Saint John the Baptist at 
Florence, Pisa, and Pistoja, the octagonal round arched Bap- 
tisteiy at Cremona, of which there is a view in Gravii, Thes. 
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the interior is decorated with two large columns of 
reddish granite, about thirty feet high, said to be of 
Elba granite, and with a pulpit of marble sculptur- 
ed in relief; on the Baptisterium is inscribed the 
year of its foundation, 1108.'* 

The Cathedral, a fine old building witli round 
arches, is constructed of marble. It was* built, as 
Vasari relates, in 101 6 , by Buschetto, a Greek 
architect.! The nave is separated fiom the aisles 
by fifty or sixty large columns of greyish coloured 
granite. Some of them are said to be from Elba 
and Sardinia ; they are sunnounted by (’orinthian 
capitals. At the principal portal are three large 
bronze doors, with sculptures in relief, by Giovanni 
Bologna. 

The Campo Santo, or burying-ground, is a rec- 


Anliquitatum, Ital. Tom. III. There is a small ancient Bap- 
tistery at Ravenna. The round buiidinp; called Theodoiic’s 
tomb, at Ravenna, seems to belong to anotlior class. The 
round chuich of the Temple in London, of pointed-arched ar- 
chitecture, and the round church at Cambridge, differ from 
the Tuscan Baptisteries in the disposition of their parts. Tlie 
round form of the ancient Roman fabrics, the Pantheon, and 
the small temple of Vesta at Rome, existed before they were 
used as churches. 

• Vasari says it was built in 1060, which does not agree 
with the inscription on the budding.— Vasari Vite de Pitt, proe- 
mio delle Vite, p. 74. 

! Vasar. Vit. piocm. p. 73 
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tangle surrounded by a spacious corridor or portico, 
the interior wall of which is perforated by round 
arched windows, ornamented with pointed-arched 
ribs. The length is 383 English feet, the breadth 
127 . This structure was built in the year 1200, by 
the architect Giovanni Pisano. Under the portico 
are many sarcophagi and inscribed tomb-stones of 
the ancient Roman times and of the middle ages. 
A large antique vase of white marble, in relief, with 
tjgnres of bacchanals, approaches in size to the Me • 
ilici vase. Amongst the tombs of modern times is 
a monument in memory of Algarotti, erected by 
Prederick II. King of Prussia.’^ 

The fresco pictures on the wall of the portico 
are the works of Giotto, and of his pupils Benozzo 
Gozzoli, and Rondinelli. On another part of the 
wall is a picture by Andrew and Simon Orcag- 
na, pupils of Giotto, t representing the infernal re- 


* In the inscription, Frederick styles Algarotti the aval of 
Ovid, and the disciple of Newton , 

Algarotti Oitdii amulo^ Newton i dtsnjjuh F}(defuns 
Algarotti was born at Venice, and died at Pisa in 1 765. Fre- 
deiick erected a monument over the tomb of another of his 
literary friends, the Marquis D’Argens et Aix, He even 
testified his lemcmbrance of his favourite dogs by a monu- 
ment, and in front of the Sans Souci palace at Potsdam, 
eleven tomb-stones are seen, each inscribed with the name of 
the dog that lies under it. 

t Giotto died in 1.336, Andrew Orcagna died about I360, 
Tt the age of 70. See Vasari Vitte de’ Pittoi i. 
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^ons and the last judgment, with figures lying on 
the ground and breathing out their souls, which 
have a Inmian form. In a chapel, at one end of the 
gallery, arc kept some old pictures of a smaller size. 
A virgin by Omabue, and a picture by Giovanni 
Pisano, the master of Cimabue. 

The inclined or hanging tower is constructed of 
large squared blocks of a compact marble, which is 
well adapted for building, and brought from the 
quarries of Mount Saint Julian near Pisa. The 
outside is formed by several stories of round arched 
open galleries. A stair three feet wide, formed in 
the thickness of the wall, leads to each of the gdle* 
ries and to the top. The ground at Pisa is alluvial 
and insecure for foundations, which require to be 
laid on piles or upon arches, the piers of which are 
founded on piles, as Vasari * mentions. The founda- 
tions of this tower, it appears, were not suiBciently 
solid, so that they sunk on one side, and gave the 
building the inclined posititm it now has. The 
sinking has taken place without producing any con- 
siderable fissure in the walls. The deviation from 
the perpendicular is sixteen feet on the outside, 
and twelve feet within. 

Tlie fine and extensive view from the top of the 
tower comprehends the plain to the west, with the 


* Vhari Vitc de’ Pirt* 
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Arno running through it, and beyond that the sea 
and the small rocky island of Meloria. To the 
north, mountains, the nearest of which are free from 
snow, but the more distant and higher are covered 
with snow at this season, on the TJth. of January 
1818. 

The ancient city of Pisa was founded by a Greek 
colony, according to Pliny. Pisa, in the middle 
ages, became a powerful republic, possessed of an ex- 
tensive trade, and the rival of Genoa. But in 1298 
the fleet of the Pisans was destroyed by the Geno- 
ese, and the republic of Pisa never recovered from 
this calamity. 

Jn the wars between the Florentines and Pisans 
in 1862, the Pisan troops were commanded by an 
English leader, John Aucud, (perhaps Hawkwood,) 
as V'illani relates. The Florentines at last got pos- 
session of Pisa in 1406, by the treason of Gamba- 
corta, the captain-general of the Pisans. 

The remains of ancient Roman baths at Pisa are 
described by Montfaucon and others. The natural 
warm baths now in use are at a short distance from 
Pisa. 

Pisa in 1406 came into the possession of the 
Florentines, who for some time encouraged the 
schools cit Florence, and allowed the university of 
Pisa to languish, but in 1472 they rej^ablished 
the university of Pisa, anty§brenzo de’ Medici, then 
at the head of affairs in Ilorcnce, was one of tlic 
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chief promoters of this new foundation. The uni- 
versity surtered again from war and pestilence, and 
was revived by Cosmo I. Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
in 1515. In tlie seventeenth century the university 
was protected and encouraged by Cosmo II., Fer- 
dinand II., and Cosmo III. 

Amongst the professors at Pisa in the seventeenth 
century was the great Galileo, and the eminent 
names of Viviani, Toricelli, * Redi, t Malpighi, 


♦ Tou^clh born at Faenza in 1()08, and died in 
at tlie of II ' studied at Rokk' untlei Fatliei Castclli, 
and lived in tlie liunsc vMtIj Galileo at Arcetri, foi a few 
months beH're tlie death ol (Filileo, He was tlion appoinicd 
nMtlicmatician to the (jrand Duke. Hi<? m(».sr celebrated dirs- 
covei} the barometer , and he was the faist ho shewed 
that tlie cau^o of the rise of the liquid in a pump, and of the 
height at v\hich the mercury stands in the baronieter, is the 
pressure ol the column of external air reaching to the top of 
the aUiio>pheie, and that this column of air is an exact coun- 
tcipoi-e to the column of fluid in the tube, and, therefore, 
the column of mercur\, a dense liquid, is shorter than the 
column of water, a rai or liquid, the heights being inversely as 
the densities. He also discovered the quadrature ot the cy- 
cloid 

\ Redi, a native of Arezzo, died in I 69 I He published Ob- 
servatioii& on Insects, on the Venom of the Viper, and other 
W'Olks. 

Mdlpi^ wa^ born near Bologna in and died I 69 I 4 

aged 66 . He uas profe9^|Lof the theory of med.cinc at 
Pisa, and afterwards at l^ssnia, and at Bologna. Three 
’^^tars befoie lii*' death he was appointed physuian to Inno* 
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Bortlli, * Castelli. t Some foreign professors were 
employed at Pisa in the seventeenth century, 
amongst whom are mentioned Thomas Dempster, 
Finch the English anatomist, the Dutch professoi 
Gronovius. 


cent XII. A raonuraent was erected over his tomo in the 
church of Saint Gregory at Bologna. He publishctl his Ana- 
tomical and MicroHCopical Observations on the Lungs, the 
^spleen, tlie Gravid Uterus, A treatise on Worms; 
Observaticns on the Anatomy of Plants. Like to the Dutcli 
anatomist Ruysch, he employed the microscope in all his re- 
seaiche-^. 

^ AIJoilzo Boielli was born at Naples in 160S, and died in 
1679. He was professoi at Pisa for eleven jears, and was pa« 
trorii/i'd at Rome by Cristina, Queen of Sweden, and to gam 
favour with her he incuned the blame of writing in defence 
of judicial a^'trology. His most celebrated woik is that en- 
titled de Motu Animaliuiii, m which he explains the mo- 
tion of the limbs upon mathematical principles. See Mazzu- 
chelli Sentt Ital , and Vita; Ital. doctiin. cjtcell by Angiolo 
Fabroni. 

f Cohirlh was born at Biesua in J.>95, and died m 1611. 
He was a Benedictine, and was piotessor of mathematics at 
Pisa, from 1615 to l625, and afteiw^aids in the Sapienza at 
Rome. He was the pupil and I'uend of Galileo, and the 
first accurate writei on the measure of the quantity of wa- 
ter in a running stream. His most celebiated w^oikb aie La 
Misura dclle acque correnti, and Le Dimosirazioni Geome- 
tnehe della Misura delle acque correnti, published i<i the 
Racoltad’Autoii del moto delle acque, Fir. 17‘J3. He v\jL>te 
concerning the Laguna of Venice, and employed n 
banking the lake # Perugia. 
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The university possesses an observatory and a bo- 
tanic garden, which is kept in good order. I re- 
marked in this garden a tree of the Sali^urea or 
Gingko biloba, thirty feet high, and the Sacharum 
strJctuni, a tall arundinaceous plant, a native of the 
coast of Tuscany. * 

The winter at Pisa is milder than at Jlorence, 
Florence being nearer the mountains. On this ac- 
count the Grand Duke passes part of the winter at 
Pisa, and had not yet left it at this time in the end 
of January. Many English also reside in Pisa for 
the relief which a mild climate affords in affections 
of the lungs. 

Orange and lemon trees, extended on walls, are 
now covered with ripe fruit ; the climate, however. 


♦ The botanic garden of Pisa was formed in 1544, under 
the inspection ol the’ botanist Ghmi, nine 3 ears after the 
formation of the botanic garden at Padua. Andrea Qt$aU 
pino was superintendent of the garden and profcbsor in the 
university of Pisa foi bcvcral years. After leaving Pisa he 
was physician to Clement VIII., and professor of medicine 
in the university of the Sapienza at Home. He published, at 
Eorence, in 1583, his ivork on Plants, in sixteen books, and 
was one of the first who formed a methodicai arrangement of 
plants, and this arrangement was founded on the form of the 
frpit. He was aKo known as a commentator on the dialectic^ 
anS metaphysics of Aristotle, He was "a native of Arezzo, 
and lived to the age of 84, from 1519 l603. 

#A history, of this botanic garden is |^tained in the Ag-» 
giandementi,&c. of Dr Targione Tozetti. 
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is cold enough to require that they should be some- 
times covered with boards or mats. 

Near Pisa the Grand Duke has a park where 
dromedaries are kept ; they breed, and are employ- 
ed as beasts of burden. 

From Pisa to Leghorn the country is little culti- 
vated. Montfaucon speaks of this district as covei*- 
ed wit)i evergreen oaks when he saw it in I 7 OI ; it 
is now cleared of ticcs and intersected by large 
ditches full of water. A navigable canal serves foi‘ 
conveying goods between Leghorn and Pisa. 

Leghorn. 

Leghorn, iu the fifteenth centuiy, was a small 
and inconsiderable place, and, in it was ceded 
(0 the Grand Duke of Tuscany by Genoa in ex- 
change foi Sarzana. It is now a place of great im- 
portance to Tuscany, by the revenue arising from its 
trade, and it duplays the activity of a flourishing 
commercial city, being one of the principal places of 
trade in the Mediterranean. It contains from 
.'50,000 to 00,000 inhabitants. 

The exports from Leghorn, in 1818, were, ac- 
cording to the list published in alphabetical order, 
niwonds of Sicily, anchovies, argol, or rock moss, 
white and red; hut ilia of Sicily, berries juniper, brim- 
stone, or unrefined sulphur of Tuscany and of Sicily, 
brimstone in rolls ; cameh' hait\ cheese Parmesan, 
c ream of tartar ; essence of lemon, essence of her- 
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gamot ; frails, including currants of Zante, figs, 
raisins of Smyrna, raisins of Lijiari ; gum arabic, 
gutn tragacanth, gall nuts of Aleppo, black gall nuts 
of Smyrna ; mos root of Florence ; liquorice paste 
of Calabria, iKpiorice paste of Sicily; madder roots 
of C’ypnis, madder roots of Smyrna, manna, marble 
of Cairara is occasionally exported to Britain from 
Leghorn, and other mischie or marbles of, mixed 
colours of I'uscany ; opium, olive oil of Lucca, of 
Gallipoli, olive oil of the Morea and Levant ; rags, 
Tuscan ; safflorcer, scammony of Aleppo, senna leaves 
of Alexandria, shumac of Sicily ; skins, lamb and kid 
skins; valoma the acoiu of a species of oak used 
in dyeing. 

I'he imports, — ahm, English ; cassia lignea, cin« 
nauion, cloves, coccineal ; cocoa of Caracca, of Marti- 
nique, and of Marignon; coffee, West Indian, Bour- 
bon and Mocha ; cotton ; dije-xcvods, including log- 
wood, fustic ; fsh, including, cod-fish called in 
Italy Baccala, pilchards, red herrings of Yarmouth, 
salmon, stockfish; flax of Riga, and of Petcisbiirgh ; 
hides, Buenos Ayres, Brazil, Russia leather, and Ros- 
\sals; indigo, Guatimala, Caracca, Bengal; iron, 
Russia, Sv\edish ; lead ; Englisli sole leather ; nan- 
keens, nutmegs ; pepper, .Tamaic a ; pimento ; rice, Ca- 
rolina; lutn, Jamaica and Leeward Island ; shell lac, 
refined sugar, crushed, brov\n, and other kinds ; 
itfgiiplates, till in bais ; u'heat from Odessa, much 
of which is re-exported to England. 
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The manufacture of red coral beads is carried on 
extensively at Legliorn, and chiefly by Jews. The 
coral is fished near Sardinia. An extensive oil 
warehouse is one of the objects of curiosity visited 
by travellers. In the new baths that are construct- 
ing, which are to be supplied with sea water, each 
bathing vessel (bagiiuola) is a trough formed out of 
one piece of maible, like the ancient Roman bathing 
vessels. 

Near the liaibour is a statue ol' Tcrdinand I. 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, with four figuies attached 
to the pedestal, the woik of Ciiovaiini Bologna. 

A groat trading town requires the free exercise 
of diflerent foiius of woishij), and this liberty the 
Catholic governments find it their interest to accord. 
There is at Leghorn a chapel in which the cluircli 
of England sen ice is perfoimcd by the chaplain of 
the English factoiy, a Greek church, and a large 
synagogue. 

TJie Campo or English burying-ground, 

contains many nioiiuuients in memory of consuls 
and mei chants who resided in Leghorn, and of 
English < an led olfat Pisa by pulmonary diseases. 

The mole runs a considerable way out to sea ; it 
is founded on a rock of stratified shelly limestone. 

Floraice to Rome. 

I left Florence for Rome by the way of Perugu. 
'llie road pusses along the Arno in the valley cal 
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Jed Val d* Ay-no Superior^ in wliicli the bones of 
the elephant, rliinoceros, and liippopotanius, are 
found. 

It IS now "Well known, tliat bones oJ' tliese large 
quadiiipeds are found in a fossil state in most of 
the countries of Europe ; and the deposition of all 
these bones seems to have taken place at one period 
and in similar circuin stances, whatever these circum- 
stances may have been. Many naturalists suppose, 
that the heat of the temperate climates was once 
greater than it now is, and that the elephants and 
other animals lived in the places where their bones 
are found. Cuvier has shew n, that the bones of the va- 
rious quadrupeds in the gypsum rock of Montmartre 
differ in several respects from the bones of all the 
species of animals that are now known to naturalists. 
The bones calcareously inciusted in the crevices of 
the rock of Gibraltar are more recent, and resemble 
the quadrupeds that now exist. Naturalists, with- 
in the last fifty years, have collected and published 
a great many observations with respect to fossil 
bones. A century ago .some authors maintain- 
ed, that the elephants’ bones of \ al d’Arno Su- 
peuor were the remains of the elephants of Han- 
nibal ; but Livy relates that of the fourteen with 
which Hannibal began his journey across the iVIps, 
one icmaiiicd when he had got to the Val d’ 
Arno, ft was in the marshes of this a alley that 
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Hannibal lost one of his eyes by inflammation from 
exposure to cold and wet. 

Amongst the mountains to the light of the Arno, 
and twenty miles from Florence, is the monastery 
of Valonibiosa, which was the chief monastery of 
the order of monks called from the place Valonatoo- 
sani. 

Before Arezzo we cross the river Chiana, ancient- 
ly named Clanis, which runs into the Arno ; ano- 
ther part of the waters of the same valley of the 
Chiana goes into the Tiber. 

In the time of Tiberius, an inundation of the 
Tiber having destroyed many buildings in Rome, 
it was proposed to turn away some of the streams 
that feed the Fiber. Amongst others, the waters 
of the valley of Chiana were to be tuined into the 
Arno. The Florentines petitioned against this, 
and the project was not put in execution. ’ 

Cassini and Yiviani weie employed, the former 
by the Pope, the latter by the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, to regulate the distribution of the waters of 
this valley. 

AgricuUure of the Val di Chimia. 

The Val di (liiaiia is forty miles broad, and se- 


* Seu preces coloniarum sou difficultas opcruni, &ive su- 
perstitio, valuit ut in bcntcntiam Pisonis toncedcK tur ipii nil 
mutandum censuerat/' Tacit. Aniul I. 7^. 
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ven to twelve broad, laid out in cultivated fieldi), di- 
vided into rectanj^ular mclosuies and stjuares, with 
ditches round every ten oi twelve acres, and maples 
and elms, supporting vines, on the banks of the 
ditches. 

It was converted into arable ground from the 
state of a marsh, by Cosmo I. in soon after 

he got possession of the territory of Siena, in v\liicli 
territory half of tlie Val di Chiana is included. 
The Chiana, in its whole length, was conlined be- 
tween embankments j and then the streams that run 
into it were confined m a similar way. 

The \'al di Chiana is interspersed with consider- 
able fiinn-houscs, like gentlemen’s seats, v\ith exten- 
sive offices. Many of these are the property of the 
Grand Duke, to whom a great part of the valley 
belongs, and were built by the Grand Duke Leo- 
pold, who also constructed roads, bridges, em- 
bankments, and drams in the di Chiana, and in 
the Maremma of Siena, winch has thereby become 
less unhealthy ; and for these licnelicial works, and 
for the good regulations he made, his memory is 
honoured in Tuscany. 

I’art of the Val di Chiana belonged fonncily to 
tile military order of San Stefano, winch was siip- 


* ’The Giancl Dutc Petei Leopold succeeded his, hrothi,, 
JhsepI) II on the imperial throne in 1790 
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jwess^ by the French ; and their territory is now 
tlie piopcrty o( tlie Ciraiid Duke. This older was 
m some measure re-established by the Grand Duke 
in ISIS. 

In diffeieut parts ot Ihitain we see as heavy crops 
as can stand on the ground ; but they have in ^US- 
early a gi eater variety of produce, and can follow 
a nioie speedy lotation of productive crops, advan- 
tages which are owiim to tlie warmth and fine wea- 
thei of tlie chiuate. luscany is English miles 
in kiigih, on a meridian line fiom noitli to south, 
and 100 miles in hieadth lioin east to west; but 
a great pait of the sin face is mountainous, and not 
susccptil'.le of cultivation. 

fanners in the \al ch t Inana, and ni otbci 
pails of Tuscany, are stecl-bow tenants, coloni par- 
tial n, the whole produce of the ground being diiided 
into two equal ])iuts, of which the landlord gc'ts one, 
and the fanner the othei. 'I'he landlord is at 
the expente of manure, the repair of walls and 
other fence's, leeds and stakes foi \ines, agricultural 
iniplemcuts, and Ine stock of oxen, &c. land tax, 
and of keeping a stew ard, oi Jaltot e, w ho collects 
and sells the laudloid’s share of the produce ; — of 
huihiings for keeping the grain and pioduce, and of 
houses, granaiies, and stables for the . farmer and 
stock. The fanner, on Ins part, cultivates the 
ground, and performs all the requisite labour he 
, also bears Indf the expence of seed and some other 
articles. 
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In this mode of farming land, as in other Cases 
where the rents are paid in gram, the value of the 
rent keeps jiace with the price of gram. The land- 
lord is pul to the expellee of keeping a steward to 
sell the produce, which expence he docs not incur 
in case of a fixed rent. Writers on political econo- 
my are of opinion, that this mode of letting ground 
occurs chiefly in countries w'here the farineis are 
not possessed of capital sufficient to purchase the 
stock necessaiy for the fann, and maintain that it 
tends more to the impiovemeiit of agi iciilture, when 
the farmers aie possessed of capital, and pay a sta- 
ted rent. 

In Scotland it used to be estimated, that the rent 
paid to the landlord generally amounts to one-th:rd 
of the total produce of the faim. Oi the other two- 
thirds, one IS emjdoyed in defraying the cxpeiice of 
stock and cultivation, and the otliei is the piofit of 
the farmer. If it be supposed, that in Tuscany the 
landlord’s expcnce on the fann is I (i per cent., or 
between a sixth and a seventh of his half share of 
the produce, then his profit, or clear rent, will be 
in this proportion of one- third of the produce. 

The following is an account of the landlord’s 
profit, or rent, from a piece of ground, not remark- 
abiy fertile, near Siena, which was estimated to con- 
tain about an acre, and situated too far from the 
^own to be benefited by its vicinity. But the ac- 
count appears to be imperfect, as no mention is 
made oi the expeiice of stock, &;c. 
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?LIU1 

111 

sul 

den 

WlK'iit on one iialf of the ground, 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Beans on one iiali, .... 

2 

6 

0 

0 

Wine, 250 quaits, .... 

JO 

0 

0 

0 

O'lve oil, ...... 

2 

6 

0 

0 

Cheiries, peaches, apples, 6 : 0 . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Value of the landlord’s half of th€^ gross pro- 





duce of one acre, .... 

19 

5 

0 

0 


Scud lir. sol dcD 

Deduct, reeds and stakes for 

vines, . . . 1 0 10 0 

Ilepan ofvalL", &c. • . 0 2 6 8 

IManure, . . . 13 0 0 

Land-t-ix, . . 0 4 0 0 

0 2 0 8 

The expeiue to be deducted, . . 3 2 6 8 

The laiuiloid s profit, 01 lent, from one acie, 16 2 3 4 

equal to L 4, Is Sd, Steihiig. 

Laud near Siena sells at twenty years* purchase 
of the nett annual piolit, or I’ree rent. 

The mode oi' dividing the produce of the soil be- 
tween landlord and farmer was in use in Italy in 
the time of the ancient Homans. Tlie farmers were 
called Coloni partial ii, ' and are mentioned by Qito, 
and other ancient writers ou agriculture. 

The system of the ancients, however, differed in 
respect to the slaves, whether saleable separately or 


* Pandect. 1. 2.", Locati. 
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attached to the land, <;;]ebje adsciipti, who were ein- 
plo’yed in its cultivation. Tlic ancient Romans had 
also lands let at fixed rent, as had the Italians of the 
middle .yc, who employed to denote tins rent the 
word fitto Irom the Latin fixus, ceti'-us fixus, written 
ill the middle ages census iictus ; and from this the 
modern Italian word affitare, to 1 ^t. * 

Medictarius, in the middle ages, was used in the 
same sense as partial lus, and from medictarius is 
formed the French woid metayer, which originally 
signified a steelbow' tenant, but is now applied to 
tanners ot eveiy kind in whatever way theii rent is 
allotted, and metayrie is a taim generally. 

The oxen used m the plough in Tuscany are veiy 
tractable, but slow. In the Val di Chiana, one pair, 
ivrought by one man, ploughs an acre a day. I'his 
is done in eight hours, and the man works tour hours 
more in other labours of the farm. The ground 
when piepared for seed is as fine as gai’den mould. 

The oxen m Tuscany are beautiful, large, of a 
grey colour, with fine deep clicats, little hone, and, 
when fat for the butcher, at four years old, weigh 
seventy-live stone English, and sell I'oi a price equal 
to L. ‘^1 Sterling. 

iVt a great fair for the sale of these cattle at Cor- 
twa, an astonishing number were seen, beautiful, 


Muratoii, .‘tot. It.il. Diiscrt. Uiidccima 
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si^d in §0od condition. They have abundance of 
green food all the year. 

Beef and mutton are sold in the market at Siena 
at fourpence Sterling for a quantity equal to an avoir- 
dupois pound. Pork, mujale, is good, and fed entirely 
in the woods on acorns and some chesnuts. Wild 
boar, cignale, is plenty and good in the maiket at 
Siena, and is sold at fivepence Sterling for an avoir- 
dupois pound. 

Wheat is sown much thinner than in Britain, on 
broad drills, and the seed is covered in with hand 
hoes, 'fhey sow wheat in the end of October and 
beginning of November, and reap in the beginning 
of July. The wheat is well tilled, clear, and hard. 
The farms are so small that they cut down the corn 
with the labourers usually employed, and have only 
occasion to hire one or two additional. 

The countiy people, the coniudim, cut dow^jjfjie 
crop iisudlly in six days, and during that time they 
work very hard under the bright and elevated sun 
in July, from four in the morning till eight or nine 
in the evening, with only two hours of rest in tho- 
day. Most of the countiy people are small fanners, 
few of them arc labouieis only. The wages in the 
country ninepeucc, in Siena tenpencc a-day. 

After reaping, the corn is immediately thrashed 
out and laid up in granaries, ^which form part of the 
faim-houses. 

Near Siena they sow wheat every second yeai. 
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^ TTje usual return of wheat is twelve to fourteen 
after one j when wheat is taken two years succes- 
sively, tlie second year’s crop is somewhat less pro- 
ductive than the first. 

'I'he usual course of husbandry, in the Val di 
Clnana, is two years wheat, with a little manure 
each year. Then, after the second year’s wheat is 
reaped, the land is plowed and turnips are sown ; 
the turnips are off the ground by April. Then the 
land is dug, manured, and planted with Indian com, 
beans, hemp ; or, if the land is not manured, it is 
sown with kidney beans, lupines, a kind of clover, 
vetches mixed with oats, lupinelli ; the tin ee last are 
for the cattle ; the lupines, after they have grovm for 
some time, are generally plowed in as manure. 

The crop of turnips is great, and the turnips are 
of a large size. It never freezes strong enough to 
in^||*e them. The profit from Indian corn and 
hemp is greater than from wheat, but they both 
require more manure, and must be dug. The pro- 
duce on wine is considerable, but the wine is of an 
•inferior quality in most parts of Tuscany. Vines 
are planted on espaliers thirty or forty yards from 
each other, and com is cultivated on the ground 
between them. 

The Monte Pulciano, the most esteemed wine in 
Tuscany, is like a weak claret, with little flavour, 
jj^nd does not bear the voyage to England. 

The profit on silk is also considerable. Of an 
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wtate in the Val di Chiana of L. 2500 Sterling a 
year, L. COO of the rent was from the white mulber- 
ry trees called gelsi, and tlie rearing of silk-worms. 

In many parts of Italy the proprietors of the 
white mulberry trees, which are planted as hedge- 
rows in the cultivated fields, do not grow silk, but 
send the leaves to market to supply those who have 
silk-wonns. 

All the fallow crops arc well hoed. The wheat 
IS sown in broad drills, and they often hoe between 
the drills. The v\hcat when grown is generally so 
strong as to leave no visible nifuks of the drills, and 
is higher than a man’s height. 

Although the ground is lower than the water in 
the livers, yet the Val di Chiana is said not to be 
uiihcalthy. The couiiti’Amien never go out in the 
morning wuthout eating bread, and drinking some 
wine. They look stout and healthy. The \'al 
d’ Arno di Sopra is considered to be equal in fertility 
to the Val di Chiana. 

In the Val di Chiana, fields that are too low are 
raised and fertilized by the process called colmata, 
which is done in the following manner. The field 
is surrounded by an embankment to confine the 
water. The dike of the ri\ulet is bi'okcn down, so 
as to admit the muddy water of the high floods. 
The Chiana itself is too powerful a body of water to 
be used foi this purpose ; it is only the streams that 
flow' into the Chiana that are used. This water is 
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allowed to settle and deposit its nmd ou the field. 
The water is then let ott’into the river at the lower 
end of the field, by a discharging course called 
scolo, and in French canal d’ecoulinent. The wa- 
ter course which conducts the water from a river, 
either to a field for irrigation, or to a mill, is 
called gora. In tins manner a field will be raised 
five and a half, and sometimes .seven and a half feet 
in ten years. If the dike is broken down to the 
bottom, the field will be raised the same height m 
seven years, but then m this case gravel is also car- 
ried in along with the mud. In a field of twenty - 
five acies, which had been six years under the pro- 
cess of colmata, in which the dike v\as broken down 
to within three feet of the bottom, the pioeess was 
seen to be so far advanced that only anothei year 
was lequisite for its completion. The Hoods in 
this instance had been much charged with soil. 
The water wdiich comes off cultivated laud com- 
pletes the process sooner then that which comes oft' 
hill and wood-lauds. Almost the whole of the ^’^al 
di Cliiana has been raised by the piocess of col- 
inata. 

A proprietor, whose field is not adjacent to a 
'tream, may conduct the stream through the inter- 
vening lands of another jiroprietor, on paying the 
damage he occasions. The process of colmata is 
expensive, because the ground is unproductive dur- 
ing the seven or eight years that the procc.ss lasts j 
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but this is soon repaid with great profit by the ferti- 
lity of the newly deposited soil. 

By the gravel which the rivers carry and deposit, 
their bed is much raised above the level of the adjoin • 
ing fields ; so that, in order to carry off the rain-wa- 
ter from the fields, drains are formed, which pass in 
anhed conduits under the embanked nvers, and go 
into huger drams, which pass to tiie lowest pait of 
the plain ricai Aiezzo, and there enter the Chiana. 

The soil in the Val di Chiana is generally the 
same to llu' depth of si\ feet from the suiface, and 
under that is gravel or sand. After the com- 
pletion of tlie jnoccss of cohnata, tlie e.\ pence of 
which is always lepaid with piolit, the gi omul is 
cultivated foi five years on the proprietor’s own ac- 
count ; and the pioduce during these live years ic- 
pays the expence of the jnocessof colmatawith pro- 
fit. The two liist years it is sown with Indian corn, 
(gran turco,) and sometimes hemp, the sod being 
then too stioug for wheat. The next thrtc it is 
sown with wheat, without any niiiiiure. The pro- 
duce of wheat m this h'ghly fertile state of the soil 
is twenty from one, whilst, in the usual slate of the 
ground, the return of wheat is from twelve to foui- 
teen after one. After this the field is let out m the 
ordinary way to the faimcis, the contadim. 


* llie above rcniaiks on the aprimltuic of Val d' 
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An opciation similar to the Colmata lias bees 
'practised near Gainsborough. 


Ai'ezzo was the birth place of several persons of 
celebntv, of whom are the follow jne: 

Guido d' Arezzo, who improved the theory and 
practice of church-music in the eleventh century, 
was a monk in one of the monastenes of Arezzo 
about the year lLf"20. His tieatise on music, called 
^Iicrologus, has not been printed, but exists in ma- 
nuscript m some hbiaries. '■ 

Leonardo Brunt Aretlino was boru in 1369, and 
died in 1414. He was apostolic secretary to Inno- 
cent VII., and afterwards chancellor ol the lepub- 
lic of Florence. He published in Latin the llisto- 
ly of Florence from its Origin to i404j De Ori- 
gine Urbis Mantua? ; The Lives of Petraich and 
Dante. A monument is erected to his memoi^ in 
Santa Croce at Florence. 


Chidna and of l'uscan> are collected lioiu the notes of a gen- 
tleman well acquainted with Biitish agriculture, who lately 
passed a }cai in that part of Italy 

Tlie iehowin^’ wolk^ ticat of the agriculture of Italy Sis- 
mondi, 'rabltau de 1’ Agriculture ^'o$cane, Genev 1801,— 
Lettres d’ltalie a M Pictet, en i8l2 et I8l3, par de Chateau- 
j jp gx, Pails, IBlh, — La Coluvazuwie an esteemed poem 
TO the subject, written m the sixteenth cenluiy, by Alamao«' 
1 ) 1 , t Florenline^ in the service of Francis I. ol France. 

^ Tiraboschi stor. dell. L It. Tom. 111. p. 395. 
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Georgia Vasari, born in 151CJ, painter and ar- 
chitect, and author of the Lives of tlic Painters. 
He was pupil of Buonaroti, and of .Andrea del Sarto. 
Many of his putuics are to be seen in Florence; 
they are geuerahy much tiowded ^^Ith figuies. 
The budding, called the Ufizj, v\hich contains the 
gallciy, is his arcnitectuie. In his Lives of the 
Painters, lie is too partial to his countrymen the 
Tuscans, and is deficient in accuracy, not citing au- 
thors in support of his assertions in doubtful points 
of the history of the arts. 

Piciro ArcUniu, a writer noted lor the venality 
and impudence ot Ins satirical pioductions. 

After Anzzo and Cortona tlie load passes along 
the east side of tiie lake of Peiiigia, anciently c.illed 
Liuus Tiasiineiius. Between the edge of the lake 
and the precipitous banks there is only room foi the 
road. 

In this place, and lu the year 217 before Christ, the 
battle of the i'raMmeiie lake took place, one of the 
few signal defeats tlie Romans met with whilst they 
weie grc.wing in power. Haiiiiibal was encamped 
on the high ground which is tiavei.-.ed by the road 
from the lake to Perugia. He fell upon the Ro- 
man army whilst it was eoiiimg uj) in the narrow 
pass between the lake and the hills. The Romans, 
not informed of the position of liannib.d’s army, 
did not expect an attack. They fouglit, but in the 
greatest confusion, each man tor hiniscll, viUhout 
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, any attention to military orders. After a desperate 
contest for thiee hours, the ('oiisul Flaminius being 
killed, tlic Homans gave up liopes and tied. ISome 
tried to save tliemselves by swimming, but the 
bieadih of the lake was too great, and they were 
cither drowned oi eompJled to return to the shoie, 
uhcie they were out to pieces by the Carthaginian 
cavalry. Fiiteen thousand Romans were slam on 
the field, ten thousand lied dispersed. The num- 
ber of killed in the Carthaginian army was fifteen 
bundled. ^ 

The lake is about eight English miles broad. The 
mhabitaiits of its banks are sallow complexioned, and 
subject to fevers. 

The plantations of old olive trees, with the tiiink 
decayed internally, but the branches of the top 
growing, have the appearance of pollard willows. 
The yellow flower of the Helleborus hiemalis is 
seen in the fields, it being now the 30th January. 
On the piecipitous bank that overhangs the road, 
and descends from the tow n of Fassignano to the 
lake, thire are several plants of the Agi\e Aineii- 
cana, which docs not bear the climate of Milan, aJ- 
tiiongh It grows a little farther north, in the shel- 
tered situation of the Boromean islands. 

The stiMta on the banks of the lake are of Uic flat 


» See the dc&cnptions of this battle in Liv^ and 
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secondary kind. Some of them appear to be calca- 
reous. There are strata of pit-coal, as I was inform- 
ed, near the lake of Monte Pulciano. 

Penijfia is a consideiabic town, situated amongst 
the hills. The collcgio del cambio, a room former- 
ly used as the jilace of meeting of the moni'y-chan- 
geis, has its walls painted by Pietro reiugino, the 
master of Kaiiliael. 'Fhere aie pictures liy Pietro 
and other esteemed masters in several ol the church- 
es. In the cathedral is the taking doun Irom the 
tioss by Parocci, a pictuie that is now icturned to 
It. ioimer place, aftei having been at the Louvre. 

The large etlifice of Monte Moiosiin contains the 
ajiartmeuts apjirojiriated to the university, which 
was touiuled in the year 1100; and also the aca- 
demy of painting, or Scuola delle belle aiti, which 
has a collection of pictuies. 

The jmhlic libraiy contains some early piiiitod 
editions, llacciiis IJallioiniis brought (lennan prin- 
ters to Perugia, and the first work that appeared 
there is a law book, entitled De liclafiotnbus, print- 
ed by ^^’ydenast in 1 d he priiiccps edition 
of the Codex of Jiistiiiiaii was printed at Perugia, 
by Clayn of Ulm, in Idi/b. * The librarian also 


* The ait oi’ punting wafc> intioduccd into Italy ^ooll alfci 
Its invention in Germany, and btfoie it was pracliM'd in 
riaiKe. llu'lirft hook printed in Italy nab in and 

there is iw mention ofain work punted in J^ans betoie 1 J<70. 
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US a Greek manuscript of Stephanus de Ur- 
, tAfans, a geographical work, which has been pul^k. 
lishcd by the Benedictine antiquary MontfaudBn ; 


The follovvin^ Is, a li>t ol the fii&t books printed in difFeienl 
places in Italy . 

In or bdbie 1 K*,'), Donatii's piu Vncudu^ a guimniar foi 
school -boy Sj naniid fioni the ancient grammarian Donatus, 
the fiist book punted in Italy, and of which soarcely any co- 
pies evibt 

In 14 - 6 '), Lact(utiu Fitmimii Divinatma InsLitutwinm^ 
Lib. / 77., is the second book punted m Italy. Both ucie 
printed at the iiK^n.istciy of German I\Ionks at Sobiaco, on 
mJAic Tcvciomc t\senty miles above Tivoli, and forty miles from 
Home J>»ciid]eiiii and Pannartz were tlie printers. 

In J h)7 M Ftl. CiLCioins Epistolaynm ad Famdiarcs^ 
Ld). XI L, in doino 1 otri de Maxiiiiis. The first book punt- 
ed iii Uo-Mt., It VI as priiitcd in one of the mansions ot the 
JtlassiiTii iamd> 

ViMCL IS the next city in which jjunting was earned on 
The hut book printed at Venice was in 1 1G9, Cucioun Epist 
ad FamiL In that city the number of pnnteis lapidly in- 
creased, and tlje art was soon brought to great perfection 
there by the eldei Aldus Manutius, who lived 68 }ears, from 
1417 to lol.O, ai d was succeeded by hi^ boii Paolo Manuzzio, 
celebrated fur Ins Chceioiiiari Latin, and Ins editions of Cicero. 
Paulo began to print in 15i3J. Aldus, tlie non of l^aulus, was 
a man oi but not equal m cmiiicnce to his father and 

graadhiihcr ^ 

The hr.-t bool punted m Milan Was in M()9, Wiiacoh 

della GluriotU f eiz^nc ISIaria. 

The first book {lunted at Perti^Sa, as above mentioned, was ^ 
in \470, the* treatise 7)c liela'^unibus. 
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»nd the beautiful edition of Saint Augustin, ‘printed 
Jkt Vepice in 1 47(J, and another early edition of the 
work printed at Home. 

The public clock at Perugia has four dial plates, 
one of which shews the Italian hour, the hand mak- 
ing a revolution in six hours — the second shews 
the hore ultramontane, or the hours reckoned from 
the sun’s passing the meridian, m the way cotn- 
mou in other parts of Europe ; — the third shews 
the phases of the moon ; — and the fourth is 
marked on the circumference with the letters T, 
G, -f, S, O, L, P, M ; it shews the direction, oC 
the wind, the hand being moved by a weathercock. 
The letters are the initials of the eight principal 
ruinbs, T, signifies Tramontana^ the north wind ; 
G, Greco, the Aquilo of the ancient Homans, 
the noith-east ; Levante, the ea^t j S, St/ucco, 
the Emus of the ancient Homans, the south-east j 
O, Ostro, the soutli ; L, Libecchio, also named 
Garbtno, the Alricus of the ancient Romans, the 
south-west ; P, Poneyite, the west ; M, Mueslto, 
the noith-west j it is called Maestro on account of 
its strength. In the Italian compass, the names 


In 14-71. the first book was printed at Naples, Bartlioli de 
Saxqt^erraio LeUnra in II. Cod, Justin, fartem. 

In almost every city of Italy prmting.lvs^es v ere esta- 
blished before the end 0^, the fifteenth century. See Tira- 
boschi, Stona della teiteiafuia Italiana, Tom. VI. 
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of tWKlfPrmediate rotnbs, which are each two points 
those already mentioned, are Greco-Tramon- 
tana, N.N.E. ; Grecoo-Levante, E.N.E. ; Sirocco* 
Levante, E.S.E.,; Ostro-Sirocco, S.S.E. ; OUro- 
IdhccchtOy or Oatro-Garhino, S.S.W. ; Fomnte- 
Ma^stro, W.N.W. ; Maestro-iyamontanay N.N. 

The intermediate rumbs, one point distant 
from the foregoing, are named tta Tramontana e 
Greco-Traymmtana, tind so forth in the same way. 

Just after Perugia the imd crosses the Tiber. 

FoHgno, situated in the fine valley of vSpolcto, 
(iM manufactories of wax and paper, and some in- 
land trade. A newspaper is published here, which, 
however, is only a copy of the uninteresting and 
meagre newspaper of Rome. Besides the newspa- 
per of Rome, and that of I’oligno, there is no otlict 
published in tlie pope’s territory, on this side west 
of the Apennines. 

On the way to Spolcto, near a place called k 
Vene, is a small ancient temple, situated on the 
Clitumnus. It has a pediment, supported by four 
columns with spiral flutings, and a Christian in- 


* One newspaper is published at each of the following 
places: Venice, Milan, Clenoa, Bologna, ilotne, Naples; less 
extensive papers at Follgno, Modena, and in some other 
places in Italy. A newspaper in Italian is |iriiitod at Lugano, 
in the Italian bailiwicks of Switzerland, and circulates in dijF- 
, ferent parts or Italy. 
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scriptioa on the front. This edifice is now used as 
a chapel. 

The Clitumnus takes its course to join the Tiber 
through fertile plains, which were famous in ancient 
times for feeding cattle. The victimse maxims, 
the white bullocks reserved for the sacrifices at the 
Roman triumphs, were fed in these pastures. * 

Spoleto may contain about OOOO inhabitants. 
Hannibal, after defeating the Roman army at the 
Trasimenc lake, marched to Spoleto, and having 
laid waste the country, made an attempt to get pos- 
session of the town, but was repulsed with loss. 
An arched gate-way, through which the street passes 
in ascending the hill, is called the Porta d’ Anni- 
bale, from having resisted the attacks of Hannibal. 
There is another ancient arch, without architectural 
ornament, called the Arch of Dnisus. 

The mosaic on the front of the church was exe- 
cuted in 1207, according to the inscription. 

The aqueduct of Spoleto connects the hill on which 
the town is situated with the adjacent hills, convey- 
ing water to the town over a narrow and deep valley. 


Hiiic albi Clitunwii greges, et maxima taurus 
Victima ; saepe tuo peifusi flumme sacro 
Romanos ad templa Deum duxere triump!io<?. Virc . 
Clitumnus is mentioned also in Juvenal, iiat. xii. 
tius, Luran, Silius Italicus, and Claudian. 
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It s&Mes'also as a bridge, having a path for passeU' 
and consists of ten pointed ai-ches, and nine 
piers. The middle piers are of a great height, by 
reason of the great depth of the vrfley. This point- 
ed-arched fabric, which has no ornamental mould- 
ings, was built about the year 500, in the reign of 
Theodoric, King of the Goths, and of Itdy. It 
does not appear, however, that the pointed-arched 
style of architecture was Introduced into Italy by 
the Goths ; this style seems to have arisen out of 
the round-arched style, of which the commence- 
ments are seen in the palace of Dioclesian at Spa- 
latro, and an example twenty or thirty years alter, 
in the reign of Constantine, is the round church of 
Santa Constanza, near Rome. The round-arched 
style succeeded the ancient Greek and Roman man- 
ner with straight architraves, and was adopted, pro- 
bably, from the difficulty of procuring large stones 
for architraves, and from the insecurity of these ar- 
chitraves, which most commonly break by the su- 
perincumbent weight, unless they are relieved by 
arches, an accident visible in many ancient build- 
ings. 

The ancient Greeks seldom employed aiches in 
the ornamental parts of the fabric, and the ancient 
Roman architecture was borrowed from the Greek, 
imd, in this respect, the Greek resembles the Egyp. 
tian style. The Egyptians employeil the largest 
iggines that have ever been wrought, by which 
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tKey were enabled to construct their great fabrics 
with architraves, and without arches. Tlie archi- 
traved manner of building practised by the Egyp- 
tians, the ancient Greeks, and Romans, came to be 
laid aside in Italy in the fourth century, and round 
arches were used, springing from the columns. 
This round-arched, and sometimes the pointed-arch- 
ed style, flevailed in Italy, and at Constantinople, 
during the midddle ages. Santa Sophia, built by 
Justinian, is m the round-arched manner. Both 
these styles are commonly called Gothic in Italy, an 
appellation which is to be understood only as equiva- 
lent to barbarous, or ungraceful, and not as signify- 
ing a style introduced by the Goths, for Maffei, 
Muratori, and Tiraboschi, have shewn that neither 
the Goths nor the Lombaids introduced any par- 
ticular style, hilt employed the architects they found 
in Italy. There are many buildings of pointed- 
arched architecture on the banks of the Ganges, as 
before mentioned ; * whether any connection ex- 
isted bet'veen the architects of these, and of the 
pointed-arched cathedrals in Europe, is uot kuown. 

Spoleto was on the road between Theodoric’s 
royal residence Ravenna, and Rome, which then 
had only the second rank amongst the cities of his 
kingdom, and in his reign of thirty-three years, the 


Page pg. 
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eouQtty found Spoleto was improved by the drain* 
iijg of the marshy ground in the valleyvS. 

In the chuioh of the monastery of vSaint Andrew, 
a quarter of a mile from the town, dtere are some 
handsome dated columns of marrao pavcmaszato, ol 
the Corinthian order, the remains of mi ancient 
Roman temple. These columns are in their origi- 
nal position, the ciiureh having been hKlt round 
them. 

A new bridge is now making at the place where 
the Foligno road enters Spoleto. In clearing away 
the gra\ el to form the foundations, two arches of an 
anident Roman bridge were discovered, called the 
.(-jPcnte Sangninaria, on account of the Christian 
martyrs that arc said to have been thrown from it. 

From Spoleto, in the twelfth century, originated 
the Ursini family, the head of a powerfid Action, 
and the livals and antagonists of the Action of the 
Colouna family in Rome. The feuds between these 
two families kept the ci^ of Rome in a state of in* 
temal war for 950 years, including the seventy 
years, during which (he fK^ies, from their indiiility 
to control these foctions, quitted Rome, and fixed 
their seat tA Avi^jon. The Cofonna were Gbibe- 
Hues, and took the part ef the Gcnnan emperors; 
The Ursini were Guelpbs, and embraced (Ire cause 
of^the Aurch, but the real object of both par- 
ties was to obtain dominion and pre.eminence in 
Rome. 
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There have been two popes of the Ursini family, 
Celestin III. anti Nicholas III. 

After 3poleto, the sides of the hills close by the 
road are covered with bo.x, inteimixcd with Cle- 
matis viorna, Spanish broom, Helleborus yiridis in 
flower. There are some oak trees of a good siee. 

The strata are a fine grained greyish or drab-co> 
loured limestone. Some of the strata contain no- 
dules of opaque flint, and, in this respect, and also 
from their texture, they may be considered as indu- 
lated chalk. 

Between Spolcto and Strettara, on the way to 
Terni, we ascend the Monte Somma, the hi^iest 
puit of this road between Perugia and Home, and 
covered no»\, on the 1st February, with one or two 
inches of snow. According to i>ii' Geoige Shuck- 
burgh, the height of the summit of this Monte 
Sdmma above the sea is S738 English feet. 

There is much ct^sewood of evergreen oak, 
Quercus ilex, called lecce^ in this part of Italy. 
The acorns of another species of oak are used In 
this part of the country as food for horses, and are 
sometimes eaten by the poor. Auoiher kind of a- 
com, with the cups cidled Valonia, is imported in- 
to Britain in considerable quantity from the eastern 
parts of the Mediterranean, for the purpose of tan- 
ning. On old walls here, and also on the walls of 
Rome and llorence, grows the Cotyledon umblh. 
ens, a plant which is found in similar situations in 
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Irelan4» and on the west coast of Scotland, but not 
in the eastern paits of Britain. A certain degree 
of huniKlity, therefore, or some other circumstance 
requisite for the growth of this plant, exists in this 
part of Italy, and in the west of Britain, and is 
wanting in the eastern parts of Britain. There is 
also seen the Cercis siliquastruui, called the Judas 
tree, and Erica Mediterranea six feet high. TrufSes 
grow in this -district. 

The name of the town of Terni is derived from 
the ancient name Interamna, signifying a place si- 
tuated between rivers. 't 
'From Terni we went four miles off the highroad 
t/o visit the cascade, at which we arrive after walking 
iqp the river Nera, in a narrow valley or glen cover- 
ed with copse of evergreen oak. The cascade is 
formed by the waters of the Velino, which join the 
Nera at the bottom of the fall. The body of water 
is considerable. The height is stated to be 868 
p|lms, that is, 366 English feet llie Velino con- 
sists of the water issuing from the lake of Velino, 
and in order to prevent the inundation of the val- 
leys, was turned by Marcus Curius into a new chan- 
nel conducting it to the brink of the precipice, 
over which its waters form the cascade. The for- 
mation of this channel is mentioned by CSowrO.* 

^ 

Reatini tnc ad sua duxerunt, ut agereo} 

' conn a Inlfinramnaies apuU cous^lem et d^m iegato-, 
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Tlie river Nera, anciently called Nar, runs in a 
rocky channel composed of limestone, and the water 
of the cascade deposits much calcareous tufa, which 
form large masses of rock, as at Tivoli. 

Proceeding on the road towards Rome, we pass 
along the beautiful and fertile valley of Temi, and 
arrive at Narni, which is situated on a stratihed lime- 
stone rock. In a deep and vast fissure of this rock, ', 
the river Neva runs and washes the foot of the rock 
on which the town is built. The rock, in some 
places, is a grey indurated chalk, with blotches of a 
reddish brown. I'here are caverns in the rock 
which are used as habitations. At Narni are the 
remains of an ancient Roman bridge. 

Some miles after Narni, on a solitaiy pari of the 
road, is a post of infantry to protect travellers against 
the attacks of banditti. 

Before crossing the Tiber there are extensive 
banks of agglutinated gravel. 

Between Narni and Civita Castellana, the road 
crosses the Tiber by a bridge of three arches of 
brick. The a||pies are modern. There was a bridge 
in this same situation built in the time of Augus- 
tus. 

At Nepi and Civita Castellana the rocks are 
volcanic tufa. 


ilwSas Velinus a JI. Curro emissus interciso monte in Nar de. 
; ISUit." Ciceron. Einst. ad Attic, iv, 14 . 
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At twenty-five or thirty miles from Rome, there 
are well grown oak trees by the road for several 
miles. 

Foi sixteen miles before Rome, the country in 
sight of the road is bare of trees, w ith only here and 
there a few bushes of alder, sloe, and crab apple, 
llie .'>urface is undulated with small eminences and 
dry. Ruined farm-houses are seen, and no com 
fields, but the ridges on pasture fields shew that 
they liave been once cultivated. 

The neglect of agriculture in the neighbourhood 
of Rome is attributed partly to the great extent of 
the landed estates. The territory belongs to a few 
great families, whose ancestors were the pephews 
of some of the popes, * and whose lands are kept 
toother by majorats, substitutions, and entails. 

The ground, varied with hill and vaUey, appeal’s 
dry oil a general view, but the low ground between 
the hills is so situated, that it becomes marshy unless 
constant attentam is to dnuaing; and the 
marshy ground thus fiinmed renders the neighbour- 
hood uttheaitliy, the inhabitants bei||| ufiected with 
intermittent fevens, as in other marsiiy countries, 
particularly where the heat of the weather is consi- 


The disadvantages which arc sometimes ascribed to 
^anded were felt likewise in nnciunt tirrcs in 

according to Phny. Verumque confitentibus latifandija 
Serdidere Italiam.'* Plin. Hist. Kat. XVIH, 7 

d. 
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(lorable. If the low grounds were more carefully 
cultivated and drained, the country would be less 
unhealthy. Draining has been found to produce 
this salutary effect in several places within the walls 
of Rome. * 

The want of demand for manure, in consequence 
of the neglect of agriculture, occasion.s a great ac- 
cumulation of filth in Rome. Filth prevails in the 
streets, squares, and courts of palaces ; and, in par- 
ticular streets there is an immondezzato, a part 
ol’ the street where the inhabitants are allowed 
to throw the dust and filth from the houses width 
accumulates for some time, and then is tliiown into 
the river. 

Near the road, three miles from Rome, i.s a l.uge 
sarcophagus, upon a base of masonry, of which only 
the internal rough stones remain. It is the tomb of 
"Vibius Marianus, procurator and prassos of the pro- 
vince of Sardinia, &c. and of his wife, erected by their 
daughter, Vibia Mariana Maxima, as the inscription 
bears, t This sepulchre adds to the gloomy effect 
of the desolate fields that surround it. It was vul- 
garly and erroneously called the Tomb of Nero. 

Near this, by the side of the ancient \'ia Cassia, 
was discovered, in I6O7, the sepulchre of the Na- 


* See Laneibi de cceli lloniani qualitatibiis. 
f B^e a bgmc and the jnsuiptieD in Bairob, >epokIiu 



houii, containing chambers adorned with paintings 
in fresco, which are drawn and published by Bel- 
lori. 'Winkelraanii mentions some pieces of these 
fresco paintings, preserved at the Villa Albani. 

The road again passes the 'Fiber two miles before 
Home, by the Ponte Molle, anciently Pons Milvius, 
over which Maxentias was precipitated in the flight, 
after the defeat of his troops by Constantine. 

This bridge consists of four large arch^ equal to 
each other, and a small arch at each end. The two 
great arches on the left-hand side are of the broad 
thin ancient Roman brick, called in Rome tavoloni. 
'I'he other arches are of stone. All the arches have 
lost their semi-circular shape, and the intrados has 
assumed an irregular form. The width of the river,’ 
measured on the bridge, is 1 SS paces, that is, about 
iiSO feet. 

The tower at the north end of the bridge was 
built in the middle ages for defending this entrance 
to Rome, and bears an annorial shield with the 
name of Pope Callistus, and the year 14.58. 'Hie 
pope now reigning, Pius VII., perforated the tower 
to give passage to the road. 

W e enter Rome by the Porta del Popolo, the 
gate by which all who come I’rom the north of Italy 
pass. 
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UoMK. — Seel. 1. CnunciiEii, — Sed* JT. Ancient Build- 
ings, artel Public Collections of IVorls oj Ad — Sect. Ill 
Palaces Vii la.s. — Sect. IV. University, Libba- 

RIPS, and other Objects. 


Sect. I. Saint Pdeds. Si^tine Chapel. — Monte Tesiaceo. 
English Burying iiiound. Pyramid of Cestius. Basilu 
Chun h of Saint Paul. Ancient Columns. — Saint John La^ 
teran. Porphyry San nphagus. Sea! a Santa — Santa Ma- 
7 ia Maggiore. Column. — San Pietro tn Vnicoli. Michael 
Amrelds Moses. — Church oJ the Minerva. Statue by Mi^ 
chad Angelo. ^Church of the Santi Apo^toli. Tomb by 
Canova. — Santa Maria del Popolo. Statue by Raphael . — * 
Santa Maria della Pace. Raphaers Sybils. — Saint Agnes 
Ahardi . — Sant Andrea della Valle. Domentchino.’^ 

O 

Churches of the Jesuits. — Saint Agnes tuithout the Porta 
Pia. Santa Constanta. — Santa Prassede — Santa Mariek 
in Comedin.^Temple of Vesta. — Temple of Fortuna VU 
rills. — Santa Maria della Navitdla . — San Stefnno Rotori- 
da — San Giovanni e Paolo — San Lorenzo. Amboncs-..^ 
Chunh oJ Saint Andrew. — Saint Martin. — San Carlo — 
Torre delle Milizif.—San Putro m MorUorto. Bramanie's 
2 'emple. — C atacombs. 

Saint Peter’s Basilic. 

The basilic church of Saint Peter on the \ atican, 
largest and most splendid church in the world, 
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holds the first place among the modern fabrics of 
Rome. The piazza in front of the eastern and prin- 
cipal portal is surrounded by a colonade which 
forms a curve on each side. 'JThe colonade is com- 
posed of four rows of columns, and the columns arc 
•so jilaccd in radii of a circle, that on each side there 
is a central point, from whence the three columns 
of the more distant rows are concealed and covered 
by the columns of the nearest and interior row of 
the colonade. It has been proposed to extend the 
open place from the colonade, as far as thenver and 
the Castle of Saint Angelo, by taking down the 
houses that at present covei the ground. This 
would add greatly to the magnificence of the ap- 
proach to Saint Peter’s. 

In the centre of this curvilinear colonade is erect- 
ed an Egyjitian obelisk of granite, without hiero- 
glyphics. This obelisk was the only one at Romo 
that remained erect during the middle ages ■, it was 
near Saint Peter’s, and was removed to its present 
situation by order of Sixtus Y., by the architect 
Domenico Fontana, who was bom in IJkS, in 


the territory of Como. Fontana published an ac- 
count of the operation, with engravings of the ma- 
chines employed in elevating this great mass of gra- 
nite, which is eighiy-three English feet in length, 
j||ven feet, four inches square in the middle, and 
nearly 300 ton. Fontana also erected the 
the Luteran, and that at Santa M^iki 
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Maggiore, but they are broken, and the several 
*pieces were put up separately. He likewise erected 
the obelisk at the Piazza del Popolo. 

A meridian line is draw'n to the north of this obe- 
lisk of the Vatican, with the signs of the zodiac, 
marked so that when the sun is in the meridian, 
the shadow of the top of the obelisk falls upon the 
line at the sign in which the sun is. 

On each side of the obelisk is a magnificent foun- 
tain constantly throwing up a large quantity of watci 
which falls down iff spray. 

Prom the foot of the obelisk the upper part only 
of the cupola is seen, the rest being hid by the front 
of the church. But, when viewed from a distance, the 
whole of the cupola is seen, and forms a magnificent 
object. The outside of the cupola and front of Saint 
Peter’s are illuminated on certain festivals. 'Jin's 
was the case this year ( 1818 ) at Easter. It is first 
illuminated with small' lights, and these are after- 
wards changed for more brilliant ones. In this state, 
the illuminated outline of the building was seen to 
much advantage from the walk near the Villa Medici. 

The colonades tenninate in the vestibule which 
forms the east front of the church, at each end of 
the vestibule is an equestrian statue of marble, by 
Bernini. These statues represent the two great 
protectors and benefactors of the papal throne j the 
me is Constantine, the first emperor who adopted 
promoted Christianity in the Homan empire. 
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and who, as the popes pretend, made a donation of 
Rome to them ; the other statue represents Charle- 
magne, to whom they owe their territory on the 
other side of the Apennines. Pepin le Bref, and his 
son Charlemagne, gave the exarchate of Ravenna to 
the popes ; this was the origin of their temporal 
power. In the twelfth century the popes first got 
the command of Rome, when the authority of the 
German emperors ceased in that city, as Muratori 
observes ; but in the fourteenth they were unable to 
maintain their authority against the powerful factions 
in Rome, and retired to Avignon, where they re- 
mained seventy years. 

The interior of the vestibule is adorned with co- 
lumns of granite and of marble, taken from an- 
cient buildings. 

The central door of the church is of bronze, with 
bas-reliefs. On each side of the central door are 
the doors commonly used for entrance from the ves- 
tibule into the church, and on one side is the porta 
Santa, a door-way walled up, which is opened with 
ceremony by the pope at the Jubilee. There is a 
porta santa at the other three principal basilic 
churches of Rome, Saint Paul, the Lateran, and 
Santa Maria Maggiore. The year of Jubilee, oi 
the Holy Year, was instituted by Boniface VIII. 
in, ISOO, with plenary indulgence to the faithful 
who should visit the churches of, Saint Peter and 

int Paul at Rome during that year. It had the 

n 
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effwJt, ftt that time, of brining vast numbers of pil- 
grims to Rome, and rich offerings to the pope’s 
treasury. The interval between the years of Ju- 
bilee was at first one hundred years, afterwards it 
was reduced to fifty, an# the number of pilgnms. 
beii^ found profitable to tlie popes and to the in- 
habitants of Rome, the Jubilee was sometimes cele- 
brated at the end of thirty-three, tvventy-five ; and 
even, at last, of ten years, during the simultaneous 
existence of the rival ^pes. * 

Saint Peter’s is built of Travertine stone. The 
stones obtained, about 1587, from the demolition of 
the Septizonium of Septimius Severus, which had 
become ruinous, were employed in the construction 
of Saint Peter’s by Sixtus V. t 

The nave, with its great lateral pilasters, are of 


* See Chais, Lettre^ Historiques sur les Jubilees et les la- 
duJgences, a la Ha) e, 1751. * 

f See Leti Vlt. Sixt. V. The Septizonium of Septimius 
Severus, whith Nardini does not admit to have been tlie tomb 
of that emperoif consisted of three storieb or tiers of colon- 
ades, at the time oi ib demolition; it was bituatcd at the foot 
of the Palatine hill, opposite to the church of Saint Gregory, 
A fortified tower buiit upon it m the middle ages, a» 
on many other ancient structures, and this forticss icsisted 
the attacks of the Emperor Henry IV. ; Muratori Anal, d’ltal, 
Tom, IX. A view of the Sefjffzonium, as it was m the six^ 
teenth century, is piibhshed in Donatus de urbe Koina, in 
G^y^Thes* Antiq. Rom. Tom. III. Fig, 31. 

' T 
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rpaT^ttinfi stone, painted to represent white iffisthle 
vith blue veins. The cylindrically-arched ceiling d? < 
he nave is covered with sunk pannels Containing nr* 
aaments richly gih. The side aides, or side naves 
IS they are teiteed in Italf, and by the French les 
3as cot^s, are incrusted with maiides of diflferent co- 
ours. The church receives a grea* deal of light from 
he windows, which are welt disposed for that pur- 
pose, and is free from the obscurity that prevails in 
many large churches. 

All the pictures in the church are composed of 
Mosaic, which resists the effects of humidity better 
than oil paintings do. ' Amongst these Mosaics 
there are copies from the two celebrated master- 
pieces, Raphael’s Transfiguration, and Doraenichi- 
no’s Communion of St Jerom. The originals of 
both of which are now in the picture gallery of the 
Vatican Palace. 

The chair at the west end of the nave, with the 
colossal statues of bronze that support it, is designed 
by Bernini. The effect of this huge fabric is ra- 
ther heavy. It is an example of the degenerate or- 
namental style that prevailed in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Under the cupola is the high altar, over which is 
the grand canopy, the bali^achino of bronze support- 
ed by four spiral- shafted cdumns, also of bronze. This 
ed^opy, cast out of the bronze beams taken from the 
soffit of the portico of thePaptheon, is well proper* 
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tioaed to size of the churchy and oa account of 
ks being seen at the same time as the great pilasters 
of the church, it appears of a moderate size. Its 
height is said to be equal to that of the Farnese 
Palace, which consists, of three tiers of very lofty 
windows. 

On tvFO eveamgs of Easter week, the inside of 
the church is illuminated by a cross suspended at 
^ the eastern verge of the cupola. This cross is about 
tw enty-four feet high, covered with brass plates, on 
which are fixed about 120 lamps. There is no 
other light in the church, and the arms of the cross 
being rectilinear and without ornament, a simple 
and pleasing effect is produced. The idea may 
have been borrowed by Bernini from the lustre, in 
form of a four armed cross, in tlie church of Saint 
Mark at Venice. 

In a chapel, near the entrance, is a group of the 
Virgin mourning over the dead body of Chiist, 
by Michael Angelo. The subject is called la Pieta. 
It was the earliest of his celebrated statues. The 
next was the David in the piazza del Granduca at 
Florence. * 

By the side of St Peter’s chair is the sepulchral 
monument of Paul III. Farnese, with recumbent 
emblematical female figures, after the design of 


Vasaii, Vitadi Michel Agnolo Bonarroti, Firenze, 1550 
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Michael Angelo, but Rot executed by film. Pru- 
dence is represented by a female of an age some- 
what advanced. The other figure was considered 
too naked, and a drapery of bronze has been added. 

In the south transept is the large marble sculp- 
ture, in high relief, by Algardi, representing Saint 
Leo, and the Apostles Peter and Paul, who appear 
in the air compelling Attila to retreat from Italy. * 
By Algardi also is the monument of Leo XL de 
Medici. Of the four statues larger than life, at 
the great piers which support the cupola, that of St 
Andrew, by Flamingo, t is the best. 

The sepulchral monuments are in considerable 
number. Besides the two already mentioned, and 
several others, there is one of Pope Clement XIII. 

V Bezzonico, wlio died in 17 ^ 9 , and was succeeded by 
Ganganelli, sculptured by Canova,— One in memory 


* Near Verona and the southein extremity of the Lake c/i 
Garda, Attila, in 452, was induced to withdraw his tioops 
from Italy by mt.ins of an embassy from Valcntinian. S.-iuit 
Leo, bishop of Rome, was one of the ambassadors, but he 
did not succeed, three years after, in prevailing on Gencseric, 
king of the Vandals, to retire from before Rome, winch 
Gciiesenc took and pillaged. The Sermons and Epistles of 
Saint Leo exist in hbrai les. 

•j Trancois du Quesnoy, called in Italy irFi.imingo from his 
country, w born at Drussels, and died gt Legboi u in J C44i. 
executed bas i chefs of groups of children, which aic 
'ch esteemed. 
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of Christina, ** queen of Sweden. — The monument 
of Clementina Sobieski, styled in the epitaph Queen 
of England, consort of the Pretender to the crown. 
—That of the Countess Matilda, whose ashes were 
brought horn Mantua in iGJO ; she made a dona- 
tion of her domimons to the popes, and Viterbo, 
which they still retain, was a port of this donation, 
as mentioned befoie. 1 

Under the pavement of the cupola is the subter- 
raneous edifice called the chiesa antica, the old 
chuicli. It is low, being only eight or nine feet to 
the top of the flat elliptic au his nhith compose the 
ctiliiif;. It contains lauous altais with lamps burn- 
iiij, bcfoie them the sliiii.es in which are the 
bodies of kiaiiit I’etei and Saiiit Paul, and a number 
of large stone aiks, saitop'i.iui, oj quadi angular urns, 
containing the lemains of ddfeu nt popes. A granite 
sduophagus contains liiosc of Pope Adrian, a native * 
of England, who w«s [lope from 1151 to IloQ. 


* Cliristina, alter rcbigning the croun of vSweden, cm- 
biaced the Cathohe leligion and lived at Rome in 1()68. 
Mie formed an academy or meeting of learned men m her 
palace foi the cultivation of poetry. Tliib meeting gave ori- 
gin of the \cademy dclf Xrcadia, which existb in Rome at 
this da), and which wa> instituted in Ihyo for the purpose of 
correcting the bad taste in poetiy which then p.e\ ailed. 
Itralwsckjy dor del litl. It* 

f Sec page 176, and Fiorcnti’^i, ^Ua della Gi in Corites«a 
Matilde. 
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|sfeiir it are the urns holding the ashes of the Pre- 
tender to the crown of England, who died in I 766 , 
^d 7*^; of the Cardinal of York j and of Chris- 
tina, queen of Sweden. 

Women are not permitted to enter this subterra- 
neote church, for fear the darkness of the place 
should invite to sensual rather than spiritual love. 

The length of Saint Peter’s, within the walls, is 
606 feet 9^ inches, taking the Roman palm at 
8^ English inches-* 

The sacristy, or vestry, is attached to the south 
side, ®»d is more recent than the rest of tlie chuich, 
having been constructed in 1777> in the time of Pms 
VI. Braschi. It contains large presses of walnut-tree 
' for the reception of the church-platg^ ^'^ ich was di- 
minished in quantity during the last in^iou of the 


* On a line drawn along the middle of the pavement of 
^int Peter’s, from the >\est end to the east door, aie marked 
the lengths of Saint Peter’s itself, and of five other largo 
churches ; the length of each is set off from the west end of 
St Peter’s, and is indicated by a brass star, and the name in- 
serted in the pavement. These marks are as follows, begin- 
ning from the east : 

Templum Vaticanum, ^amt Petei\^ measured mthin imlU, 
Homan palms , Londinense Paulianum, Saint Paul's^ 
710; Pnmanum Templum Mediolanense, ihi Ca-> 
ihedYal at Milan, 6’06; Basilica Sancti Pauli via ostiensi, 
Saint PauVs near Rome, 572; Constantin opoli tan a Diva; 
Sophia^Ecclesia, Sancla Sophia at Constantinople, 1*92. 
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French. The relics, of which there is a great collec- 
tion, are shewn to the public from ou^ of the high 
galleries under the cupola at Easter and other great 
festivals. 

On the walls of the vestibule of the sacristy are 
incrusted some ancient Roman inscriptions, found 
in digging the foundations of the sacristy, ji^mongst 
them aie the acts of the college of priests, c^led 
Fratres Arvales, in the year 218 , in the reign of 
Elagabalus, containing a hymn, wliich is considered 
to be an example of the Latin language in its an- 
cient unimproved state.* I 

The way up to the roof is by a broad cordonated 
spiral stair. The roof is terraced with brick, in planes 
gently inclined inwards so as to allow the water to 
run into pipes disposed for carrying it away. The 
roof, with the three principal cupolas and the other 
smaller ones, to a spectator that is upon it, presents 
the appearance of a piazza with different buildings. * 
The three piincipal cupolas are covered with lead, 
and in some places with copper. In the vaulted ' 
part of the great cupola, the stair is between the 
exterior and the interior vault, of which the cupola 
is composed. 

The view from the top of the cupola comprehends, 


* This inscription is published under the title of Gh atti e 
Monumenti de’ Fratelli Arvah, 1795. 
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l^etibat from other eminences in Rome, the vdsank' 
group of thoLatian hills, with h rascati and Albano ; 
l^ie more distant Apennines with Tivoli ; the an- 
cient Sorao^e^o the left. The sws, is seen in clear 
weather. There is access into the ball, which is of 
copper, and steps on the outside of the ball tor go- 
ing upon the cross. The height of the cross ahovO •■v 
the base of the obelisk in the })iuz/a is stated to be 
471 English leet, and above the Tiber 502. 

Saint Petei’s had at ditlei cut tunes received injury 
from lightning ; to guard .ig.uiist such atcidents it 
jyas furnished with Ihuiidei-rods some years ago, 
and all the metal'K. jiait^ on the loof are connected 
together, ind comniunuate with the giound bj 
metallic conductoi>. 

iSanif IVtei’s was built in the space of about 100 
years, Irom 1510 to 16IO, dining the pontificates of 
Julius II., LioX., and Sixtus V., and other popes, 
and finished in the seventeenth century, in the time 
of Paul \'. Borghesc ; some additions were made in 
1^50, under Innocent X. Pamfili. 

That great genius Micliacl Angelo Bonaroti gave 
the design which has been chiefly followed, super- 
intended the building for seventeen years, and till his 
death. Before his time the architects Braniante, Bal- 
Peruzzi, ” Raphael and Sungallo had succcs- 



' ♦ A’^vsigoof a fldHish cupola foi Saint Pctci, bj Baidas- 
sar Pemazzi^ is published in the jiirclutettura de Schastiao Ser 
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sively we superintendence of tfie fabric, but nothing 
of to be seen, Michael Angelo having pro- 

ceeded on a design different from that followed by 
his predecessors. At the death of Michael Angelo 
the erect walls of the cupola were builti and he left 
a model in wood, according to which the 'brick vault 
of the cupola and lantern were constructed after his 
death. f 


After the death of Michael Angelo, which hap- 
pened in V’lgiiola was employed as architect 

of Saint Peter’s, he followed the design of Michael 
Angelo, and built the tvio small cupolas. The 
front was constuictod after the design and under 


the inspection of ( aiio ]\Iaderiio. i The colona^' 
is after a design ol‘ Bernini. Girlo Fontana es^ 
mates that, up to l6yi', a sum equal to ten milli^^v 
sterling had been expended on Saint Peter’s, 


lio, Veiiet. 160.}. The Miissimi Palace at Bonne is a 
ot Peruzzi. * 


• Jacopo Uarozzi da Vignola, born at Vignola, in the 
dutchy of Modena, in lj07, and died in 157.3, at the age of 
66. His book on architecture, entitled the Buie of the Flv^ 
Orders of Architecture, has gone through many editions, itt 
different languages. The canal from Bologna to Ferrara ; the 
aijueduct of the Acqua Vergine at Borne, which is a restora- 
tion of the ancient Aqua Virgins ; and was executed by order 
of Julius III.; the octagonal palace of Capratda, between 
Yiteibo and Rome, built for Alexander Farnese, are some of 
his principal woiLs. Tiraboschi, stor. dell. Lett. Ital. 
f See Historia del Tempio del Vaticano, by Bona^, a Jesdit. 
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«. Civitas Leomna. 

The suburb of the Vatican was foimed by the 
Greek, Gothic, Lombard, and Saxon pilgrims, v\ho 
came to Rome, to visit the shrine of Saint Peter. 
This suburb was surrounded by a wall, by Pope 
Leo IV. in StO, and called the Ci vitas Leonina ; 
the name it is commonly jknown by is the Borgo San 
Pieti’o. A fortified wall was afterwards made round 
^his subuib in 16 IS, undei the diiectiou of Jacopo 
Castriotta of Urbino, by older of Paul III. 

^ A covered passage Ibrms a communication be- 
aiwoen the Vatican Palate and the castle of Saint 
toVugelo. 

> Sisttne Chapel. 

yeaiThe Capella Sistina is in the Vatican Palace, ad- 
Julient to Saint Peter’s. The ceiling is vaulted and 
indoraed with paintings, in fresco, lepresenting the 
sf rophets and Sybils, by Michael Angelo. His ce- 
lebrated fresco picture of the Last Judgment coveis 
the end wall of the chapel. All these pictures are 
considerably injured by the smoke of the tapers used 
in the church ceremonies. 

< in this chapel are performed the admired services 
Tenebrae, on the Wednesday, Thursday, and 
i^^riday of Easter week, in presence of the Pope and 
The whole of the service is sung by 
yokes, wlttoutthc accompaniment of any instrument. 
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The chaunting of the lessons from the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah, and of the Miserere, is plaintive 
and .ifllcting. The great effect of this music is ob- 
tained by the perfect training of the band of «hi(|||lrs 
contiiiu uJy practised in singing together. The em» 
jieror proem ed a ropy of the music from the poj)e, 
and had it performed at Vienna, but without the 
effect that it produces in the Sistine. 

The Capella Paulina, which is near the Sistine, 
both oi them having their 'entrance from the hall 
called tlie Sala Regia, contains, The Conversion of 
Saint Paul, and the Cruciheation of Saint Peter, in 
fresco, by Michael Angelo, much injured by the 
smoke of tapers, which are lighted up in great num- 
bers to receive the host, which the pope deposits in 
the altar of this thapel on Good Friday. 

The Scala Regia, designed by Bcniiiii, is a long 
stair of one flight, which leads from the vestibule of 
Saint Peter’s up to these chapels. 

The Road leading to Saint Paul's •teithout the City. 

To arrive at this church, we proceed by the way 
which passes between the river and the abrupt face 
of the Arealine hill, in which Virgil describes tibe 
den of Cacus to have been. Farther on, and on the 
right hand, is the Monte Testaceo, a considerable 
eminence 17 ^ feet in height, formed in ancient times 


« .^neid. Lib. VIII. 
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oy the broken pottery of Rome. The ancient Ro- 
mans had a great variety of objects made of potter’s 
clay, vessels for holding wine, tubes for conveying 
water, large sarcophagi, b.is reliels, bricks of various 
fonns, tiles, and many others. I'lie fragments of 
earthenware vessels, of which TVIoutc 'IVstaceo con- 
sists, are supposed to be the refuse collected Irom the 
potteries of Rome, that it might not be tlirown in- 
to the river with injury to the depth of the chaniu'i. ^ 
Monte Testaceo is now a place to which the jaipuJace 
resort for amusement in line wiathei ; and at the 
foot of the lull are driuking-liouscs for ti.e leception 
of the guests. 

The pyramid oj Caius 1 10 feet in height, 

ibrnis part of the wall of the city iieai tlie gate of 
Saint faiil. restin'? was tlie fiieiid of Agiippa. 
The inscription bears, that lu' was one of the Sep- 
temviri Epulonum, a fraternity or sodalitas, that had 
the charge of the lectisteiina, the feasts of the gods. 
This fraternity was composed of persons of high 
dignity, like the sodalitas of the I’ratios Arvales, 
whose decoration, the crown of ears of wheat, is seen 
on the ancient busts of Lucius Verus and Antoninus 
Pius. The paintings on the walls and ceiling of 
the included chamber, which is small m proportion 


Marliani, Topog. Rora, 
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to the solid mass of masonry of the pyramid, are 
drawn and published by Bartoli. * 

Near the pyramid, and within the walls of the 
city, is the English burying ground. Amongst the 
monuments is one in memory of ‘Sir James Macdo- 
naldf erected by J. B. Piranesi, the engraver and 
architect, in Another is placed over the re- 

mains of Jacob More, tlic landscape painter, who was 
a native of Edinburgh, and died in The 

giound IS uninclosed, and the monuments aie de- 
faced by t!ie mischievous, probably by reason of the 
dislike which the populace liear to foreigners and 
Protestants. The road I’roni the gate of Saint Paul, 
for a coiijile of miles, til! w^ ainve at the church, is 
between market gardens, in some of which the gar- 
deners’ huts are perched upon masses of masonry, 
the lemains ot old touilis, as il upon a piece of rock, 

Sai/d raur<i. 

The basilic church of Saint Paul is the second of 
the basihes in point of size. It wasrebuilt by Leo 111. 
about the yeai SCO. 

The mosaic on the front of the church is of the 
fourteenth century. 


* Bartoli, Scpokliu AnUclii, t.iv. Oi G5, &c. A section of' 
tliu pyiaiuid .iml cyljmliically vaulteil cimmber is drawn in lut 
tdv. A dissertation on the pyramid of Ccstius, by Falco- 
pitri, lb published in Grtev Theb. Aut. llom. Tom. IV. 
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The bronze door, which has only some rudely 
engraved outlines of human figures, representing 
scripture histories, was cast at Constantinople in 

1070. 

The interior of the church of Saint Paul is mag- 
nificent, and exceeds all others in Rome, bf the 
great number of large marble coiiiinhs with which 
it is constructed. There are five naves parallel to 
each other, and separated by marble columns sup- 
porting semicircular arches. The middle nave is 
the largest, and has 40 magnificent marble columns, 
37 feet in height ; 24 of these columns are each of 
one piece of pavonazzo marble, and formerly deco- 
rated the tomb of Adrian, now called the castle of 
Sant Angelo. 

The number of marble columns in the side naves 
is 80- At the crossing, and m the transept, there 
are ten large columns of granite, some of them of 
red Egyptian granite, like that of the obelisks, the 
others of grey granite. The whole number of co- 
lumns in the church is stated to be 1 20, all taken 
from ancient buddings. Above the arches in the 
middle nave is a series of portraits of the popes 
painted on the wall, and also subjects from scrip- 
ture, both much injured by time. Tlierc are some 
small pointed arched windows in the side of the 
church j but the prevailing architecture of the build- 
ing is the round-arched style. 

There is some mosaic in the church, said to be of 
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the year 400, in the time of Saint Leo, bishop of 
Rome. The carpentry of the roof is exposed to 
view in the ceiling, and is said to be of cedar. 

The church of Saint Paul is one of the four prin- 
cipal basilic churches of Rome, and has a porta San- 
ta, a walled door, opened by the pope at the jubilee. 
The building, called Basilica amongst the ancient 
Romans, according to the description given by Vi- 
ti uv ills, consisted of porticos formed of columns, in 
which the public met for transacting business, and 
containing apaitments for courts of justice. The 
first churches may have been formed of these an- 
cient basilicaj, and the naves, or internal porticos of 
which churches are formed, may have been derived 
from the ancient Roman basilica*. The name also 
of basilica, in the early times of Christianity, was 
synonymous with church, and, in latter times, is ap- 
plied to churches distinguished by certain privileges, 
as the seven basilic churches of Rome. 

The original foundation of the church of Saint 
Paul’s is ascribed to Constantine ; but the building 
tliat now exists is not so ancient. The principal 
columns were taken, it is said, from the Moles A- 
driani, now the Castel Sant Angelo. That fabric 
had not been stripped of its ornaments before 537, 
in which year the Romans and the troops of Justi- 
nian used it as a place of defence, and threw the 
fragments of statues upon the Goths, who were the 
assailants ; and this was 2Q0 years after the death 
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of Constantine. Donati mentions, that the cliurch 
was rebuilt by Cregory II , who died in '/3i, and 
afteruards by Leo 111., who reigned from 79-5 to 
81(>, and crowned (’Imrleinagnc at Koine, 

Adjacent to the church is a cloister, the columns 
of whicli are twisted and ornamented with gilded 
mosaic, as is also the frieze. 

The poi tico in front of the church was added by 
Benedict Xlll., Orsini, about \ear the 

church is a descent into catacombs, the old quai'-ies 
used as burying places by tlie primitive Chiistians. 

Some way farther out on this road is the ancient 
church Allc tie Fontane. 

Srihif John Lateran. 

The four principal basibc churches in Koine ait 
the churches of Saint Peter, .Saint .loliii Lateran, 
Santa Maiia Maggiore, and Sanit Paul. Of the 
churches of Saint Peter and of Saint Paul we have 
spoken already. 

The church of Saint ,Iohn Lateran is called the 
principal church in C'hristendoni, Iwiiteranensis ec- 
clesia urbis et orbis mater ct caput, and several ge- 
neral and provincial councils h.tve been held in it. 
The principal front, of Travertine stone, was erect- 
ed about the year 17-f-5 by Clement Xll. Coisini, 


• Donatus e Societutu Jesu, de Urbe Konia, Lib. IV, cap 5. 
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under the direction of the architect Galilei, and has 
a loggia or open gallery on the second tier, for the 
pope to give his benediction from on solemn occa- 
sions. The Lateran has another less modern front 
and loggia by Uomenico Fontana, in the time of 
Sixtus V. There are similar benediction galleries on 
thefronts of the other three principal basilic churches. 
The niches in the interior are adorned with columns 
of vere'e antico liom the baths of Diocletian. This 
beautiful marble, verde antico, is said by Visconti to 
have been imported from Thessalonica, otheis say 
from Lacederaonia. One of the columns of antique 
yellow marble which support the organ was taken 
from the arch of Constantine, and formerly belong- 
ed to Trajan’s forum. In the highly dei orated (’or- 
sini chajiei is the tomb of Clement XII. Corsini, 
consisting of a large antique sarcophagus of red por- 
jihyry, which was found in the place before the Pan- 
theon. 

The two antique chairs of ancient red marble, one 
of which is now in the museum of the Vatican, and 
the other in the Louvre, were formerly used as ponti- 
fical chairs in the Lateran church. They are per- 
forated, and, it is supposed, weie used in the an- 
cient baths. 

The Patriarchiuin or palace, adjoining to the La- 


* See Visconti’s Catalogue of the Statues in the Louvre. 
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teran church, nas once inhabited by the popes ; the 
fabric tliat now exists was built by the architect Do- 
menico Fontana, in tlie reign of Sixtus V. Sixtus 
also began the fabric of the Behidere palace of 
the \'atican. The popes at different times had theii 
residence at diffeient chuiches in Rome j at Santa 
Sabina on tlie Aventine, at Santa Maria Maggiore, 
at Saint Jolin Lateran, and, lastly, at Saint Petei’s 
on the Vatican. • This palace of the Lateian is 
now used as an hospital for indigent girls, Consei- 
vatorio di Zitelle. 

Near the Lateran church is a chapel which form- 
ed pait of the old churcli destroyed by fire in 1 J 08 . 
This chape! contains the scala santa, the stair, ac- 
cording to tradition, of the house of Pontius Pilate 
brought from Jeiusalem. The faithful ascend tins 
stall on their knees ; the steps are protected from 
being worn by a covering of boards. Adjoining to 
this is a tribuna with Mosaic, the remains of a hall 
of the ancient jiuntiiical place, originally construct- 
ed in the time of Leo III. 

Near the Lateian is an ancient octagonal church 
called the Church of San Giovanni in Fonte, or 
the Baptisteiium. The cupola within is suppoited 
by columns of porphyry, and the geneial foim of 


* Fabiicji De^criptio Urbis Romsc, cap in G' 
Thes. Anfiq. Rom, Tom, III. 
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the edifice is like that of the church of Santa Con- 
Atanza and the church of San Stefano llotonda. 

The larjfest obelisk in Rome is crcdcd on the 
piazza of the Lateran. It is one of the four which 
were placed by the architect Domenico Fontana by 
order of Sixtus V. The other three are the ('belisk 
of Saint Peter’s, which was the only one then occt 
and unbroken, and was at that time removed to its 
present situation ; the obelisk of the Piazza del Pojiolo ; 
and that of Santa Maria Maggiore, which was 
broken into three pieces. The mcchaniNin employ- 
ed in rcmovinfj tlic obelisks, and an account of the 
fabrics of Sixtus V., are published by the architect 
D. Fontaiiii, with engravinffs. 

I'lie obelisk of the lateran lay buried twenty feet 
below the surface in the sod of the Chrcus Maximus, 
which, by the ruin of the diains, had become a 
marsh, t Ry order of Sixtus V., and under the di- 
rection of Domenico Fontana, it was removed a dis- 
tance of a mile and a half up hill, and erected in its 
jiresent situation ; JOO men were constantly at work 
in the removal. When found it was hrukcu into 
three pieces ; each piece was lifted up by ropes tied 
round it ; furrows in form of a cross wcie cut on 


* Della tiarsp(>rt,it'nnc cldl’ obcii'-co Vaticano tt I’i- 
bncln‘ d. N S. Papa Sisto \ . fatte iial Cavallicr Ddi km c... 
Fontana, architetto Ui ma santiiu. In Itoma ] 'oo 
t Mari am Topjjj. Pom. IS+i 
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the upper aud under surfaces of the pieces ; these 
furrows were in form of a dovetail, in coda di ron- 
dine; the ropes were passed in these i arrows; 
when the })ieces were placed erect one above the 
other, in the situation in which they were to re- 
main, the ropes were witlidrawn, and one cross 
groove being directly over the other, dovetailed 
pieces of granite, fitting exactly, were put into the 
dovetailed cavities, and run in with lead ; in this 
way the three fragments were fixed together. * 

A broken pedestal was found in the Cin U'. near 
this obelisk, witli an inscription, w'hich sliews that 
the obelisk was brought from Thebes to llonie by the 
Emperor Constantins. The obelisk of the lhazza 
del Popolo also was found in the ( 'ircius Maximus, 
and erected in its present situation by Sixtus V. 

Sania Maria Maggiorc. 

The church of Santa Maria Maggiore, called the 
Pasilica Liberiana, ha\ ing been originally founded by 
Liberiiis, bishop of Koine, who began his reign ia 'o5'2, 
is adomed internally with magnificent old Ionic co- 
lumns of marble. It contains some Mosaic of the 
year 431. The Borghese chapel ih highly ornament- 
ed, and contains the tomb of Paul V. Borghese. Of 
the two cupolas which are seen on the outside of the 


Ste Dc'iii, Fniiidiiii, del* ti dclT obrli^t' 
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edifice, the one covers the chapel of Paul III. Farnese, 
the other the chapel of Sixtus V. Felice Peretti. 

Before the principal front of this church is erecU 
ed a very large fluted column of cipollino marble, 
which was the last column that remained of the 
Temple of Peace, the rums of which now exist in 
(he Foium Romaiium, and was placed in its present 
situation by Paul V. The height of the shaft is 
40 Fnglish feet, 4 inches. It is sm mounted by a 
(’oiiiitluan capital, on the entablature of which is 
placed a statue of the Viigin. This column was erect 
at the 'remplc of Peace in the time of Poggio in 
1430, and is mentioned ni the account he gives of 
the appearance of Koine in his book dc \’arietate 
Fortuna;. hi old diaw mgs this column is represented 
11 ! the interior of the temple, and placed against one 
of the juris which sujiport the arches. On medals of 
^'e^])a.>lan, who built the Temple of Peace, the tem- 
ple IS 1 1 . presented with six columns in fiont. ^ 

t)ii the place behind the tiibuiia of the church is 
erected an higyptian obelisk without hieroglyphics, 
brought to Home by (laudiiis, and I'ormeily placed 
on the mausoleum of Augustus. 

AlicJiacl Angelo’ Moses, hi San P/ctrotn VtneoH. 

The Woses of Bonaroti is jilaced on the tomb 
of .Tillius II, 111 the church of San Pietro in \bn- 


bee Nartlini Roma Aotica. 
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STATUE OF MOSES, 


coli. It is larger than life, and seated ; and remark- 
able for the noble commanding expression of the 
la« giver, and for the correctness of execution. It 
is considered as Michael Angelo’s chief masterpiece 
in sculpture. I he tomb which this statue adorns 
has no inscription, noi even the name of Julius II. 
to whose memory it was erected. 1 here are only 
some oak branches sculptured on afiicze, the em- 
blem of the family della Rovere to which he belong- 
ed the name Rovere signifying robur, oak. 

(Some time ago the statue was brought forward a 
little out of its rectangular niche in order to take a 
mould from it, and since the mould was taken the 
statue has been allowed to remain thus drawn for- 
ward, it being thought that the statue is seen to 
more advantage than when pushed back into the 
niche. A cast from the above-mentioned mould was 
lately exhibited in London. 

Julius II. was violent and ambitious, and employ- 
ed the arts to hand down his name to posteiity. 
Raphael painted for him the rooms in the Vatican 
palace, and in the'^e paintings the portrait of Julius 
is introduced several times. 

The tomb was begun during the life, and by or- 
ders of Julius, and was to have been of great magni- 
ficence. According to Michael Angelo’s oiiginal 
design it was to consist of an insulated quadrangu- 
lar fabric of marble 18 braccie, or about 3y Jiriglish 
feet, in length, and 12 braccie, or 22 feet in breadth, 
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and within this there was to be an elliptic chapel, 
with a recumbent statue of Julius. The portion 
that was executed, and which is seen at this day, is 
only one of the smaller sides of the quadrangular 
edifice. Besides the statue of Moses, it is adorn- 
ed with female figures representing la Vita Con- 
teraplativa, or meditation, and la Vita Attiva, or ac- 
tive life, and some others, not executed by Michael 
Angelo, but after his design. 

The church of San Pietro, in Vincoli, which con- 
tains this admirable statue, is so called from its pos- 
sessing the chain with which Saint Peter was bound, 
llic interior is handsome, the nave being separated 
from the aisles by twenty-two large antique fluted 
columns of marmo Greco, with Ionic capitals ; an 
antique marble, so called at Home, which has light 
blue veins, in parallel straight lines, running along 
the length of the columns, and a large grained cry- 
stalline fracture. The ceiling is a flattish arch. 

Works of Art in other Churches. 

In Santa Maria sojjra Mmena is the upright 
statue of Christ holding the Cross, by Michel An- 
gelo, and the monuments of Leo X. de’ Medici and 
Clement VII. dc’ Medici, by Baccio Bandinelli. 

In the church of the iS’an/iA/i. Apostoli is the mo- 


Vasari, Vita Ai Michel Agnolo Bonanef' 
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TOMB OF GANGANELLI. 


nument of Clement XIV. Ganganelli, by Canova ; 
and in the vestibule a sculpture in relief, represent- 
ing an emblematic figure of Friendship mourning 
over a medallion of the copperplate engraver Volpato, 
the work of Canova, and erected at his expence. In 
this church is the tomb of Besarion. * 

In the church of Santa Maria del Popolo is a 
statue of Jonas, executed after the model and un- 
der the direction of Raphael. It is recorded by 
an inscription on an altar in this church, that 
Paschal II. drove away the evil spirits who were 
perched on the branches of a walnut tree by the way 
side, and insulted passengers, t According to the 
tales of the middle ages, these demons were the 
guardians of the ashes of Nero, who was buried in 
the sepulchre of the Domitia family, t near the site 
of this church. 

In the church of Saint Augustine is a picture of 
Isaiah by Raphael, painted in emulation of Bona- 
roti’s prophets in the Capella Sistina. 

In the church of Santa Maria deUa Pace are the 


* See p. 4f». 

t The inscription piven by Mon t fan con, m his Diarium, is as 
follows « Altare a Paschali Papa IJ. divino afflatu, ritu solenni 
hoc loco ereclutn , quo dsemoDes proeqros nucis arbori insi- 
dentes tianseuntem hinc populum dire insultantes confefitim 
^ cxpulit, Urbani Vlll. Pont Max. Auctoritate cxcelsioreni in 
locum queniconspicistranslatumfuit. An Dom.MDCXXVII.'* 
See also the History of the Church, by Alberici. 

Sucton. Nero, 
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paintings of the Sybils, by Raphael, but much in- 
jured by time. 

In the vault under the church of Santa Agiiese, 
in the Piazza Nayona, is the celebrated sculpture, 
by Algardi, in high relief, representing Saint Agnes 
miraculously protected by her long flowing hair. Tlie 
two belfries in the front of this church resemble those 
of Saint Paul's in London. The architecture of the 
church and cupola is by Bon omini. 

In the church of Sant Andrea della Yalle are 
the beautiful fresco pictures, on the vault of the 
Ap SIS or Tribuna, by Domenichino. 

The chapel of the Strozzi family, in this church, 
is after a design of Bonaroti, and contains two 
sarcophagi of black marble, of a form similar to 
those designed by him in the chapel of the church 
of San Lorenzo at Florence. There are bronze 
statues on the altar, and the whole chapel is of dark 
coloured materials. 

In this church is a copy, in marble, of the statue 
in the Vatican library, representing Saint Ilypolite, 
with the Paschal cycle in Greek engraved on the 
chair, and here a Latin translation is added. The 
original of this statue is of the time of Alexander 
Severus ; and, according to Winkelmann, is the 
most ancient Christian figure in stone that exists. 
The head on the original is modern. 


* Winkelmann, Hist, dc I’Art, Tom. III. p 
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TASSO. 


In the church of Sa?? Carlo at Catinari^ on the 
four anj^Ics of the cupola, are fresco paintings by 
T)on)euichino. 

In San Luigi dd France. n are Acts of Saint 
Cecilia, in fresco, by Doinenichino 

The cupola of the church of San Sihestro con- 
tains some paintings by DomciiK hino. 

In tlie portico of the church of Sant Onofrio are 
some fiesco pictures, lepresenting the actionj* of 
Saint Jeiome, by Domenichino, In this cliuuh 
the tomb of Tasso. 


^ Torquato las^^o was born ut a Bergama.sc lamily, in 
]ji4. lIl5^ (atlier, lieinardo, was authoi of two poems, on 
iubjtct 2 > tahcii from romance, Amadigi, and Fioridante. Toi- 
qiLito pationizcd b\ Altor.soII., il*E‘‘te Duke of Ferrara, 
and lived at li s umit. After the publication of his poem Tor- 
qu ito fell into a state of nieluncholy, and was on tfiat account 
confined at Ferrara, in the ho'^pilal ol Saint Anne lie wasafti i- 
w'ards in Mantua under the protection ol the Duke of Mantua, 
on whose death lie went to Naples, still in a des'pondmg state 
of mind, and suffering from the narrowness of his ptcuniarv 
ciicumstanccs. A short tune before his death lie came to 
Home, Cardinal Cinzio Aldobraiidini having the intention 
tlia^ i o’quato sliould be crowned with the poetic lauiel ui the 
CapitoL But Tasso was taken ill, and had himeelf removed, 
on account of the salubrity of the situation, and from religious 
motives, to ibe convent of Saint Onofrio, then belonging to 
Ae order of Saint Jerome, where he died soon after in l.'jpj, 
Ct the age of 51. 

tfoon after the appearance of liib Gierusalernme Libciata, 
a great contest began amongst tlie literary cutn i of JtuI*. 
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In the church of San Gregorio, on the Mons 
Caelius, are two celebrated fresco pictures : The Fla- 
gellation of Samt Andrew, by Doiuenichino, and the 
crucifixion of Saint Andrew, by Guido. These two 
great masters painted these jnctures at the same 
time, each tiying to excel, and to produce a work 
superior lo that of bis rival. 

In the cluiicli ol the Santtssinm Concezwnc is 
the celebrated picture of the Arthaiigil Michael, by 
Guido, and S.iiiit Francis, by Donienichiiio. 

Sank! Mm ni in Traiistcvei e is a fine old church, 
with twenty two large Ionic columns of granite, and 
the pavement adorned with porphyry. On the ceil- 
ing IS the Assumption, by Domenichino. 'Iheie is 
a cliapel, the architecture of which is by that master, 
and also the painting on the ceiling. In this church 
is some Mosaic of the yeai 1 1 id. 


on the question, whetliLi the preference wab due to tliat poem 
or to the Oilanjo Fuiioso. 

The (fierusaleinnie Lilierata la cousideied as the first epic 
poem 111 the Italian language; Oilando Turioso as the fiist 
poem of lomaiice. Aiio-,to has a more fertile imagination ; 
Tasso's expressions are mote select and noble. 

Metastasio is inclined to give the preference to Tasso, al- 
though the geneial opinion is lather in favour of Aiiosto. 

Tassos p.i-toral drama I’Aminta is much esteemed, lie 
published many other works, the morbid state of liis nmul not 
being of such a nature to prevent his wuring. See Yira- 
iosihi^ star, ddl, Ictl. I'ld 
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CHURCHES OF fHE JESUITS. 


Contiguous to the Jesuits’ College, called Col- 
legium Romanum, is the church of Saint Ignatius, 
the front of which is hy Algardi, and the ceiling is 
painted with an architectural design and figures in 
perspective, by Pozzo, * a Jesuit, author of a trea- 
tise on Perspective. 

Another magnificent church belonging to the 
Jesuits in Rome, is the church del Gesu, adjacent 
to the casa professa of their order. The interior of 
this church is highly decorated with marbles. 

In another church of the Jesuits is a recumbent 
statue of Saint Stanislas. 

Without the Porta Pia, the interior front of 
which is after the design of Michael Angelo, is the 
ancient church of Sant Agnese, adorned inter- 
nally with antique columns of pavonazzato and por- 
ta Santa niarble.t two of which have a double fluting 
of a singular kind. The descent into this church 
is by a flight of forty-five steps. The walls of this 
staircase are covered with ancient Christian epi- 
taphs. 

Hard by is the round church of Santa Constan- 


• Pozzo was a native of Trent, and died in 1709, at the age 
of 67. 

f Pavonazzato is an antique marble, white, with purple 
vieiw. Porta Santa is so called from tlie door-posts of the 
Ports Santa of St Peter’s being made of it ; it is an antique 
with spots and veins of a brownish i cd colour. 
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za. The church is seventy-six feet in diameter. 
The central part is separated from the rest by gra- 
nite columns, in pairs, which support the arches and 
the cupola. The cupola is a hemispherical vault with- 
out an aperture at top to admit the light. Each- pair 
of columns is placed in the direction of a radius. 
According to the drawing of Cameron, * the round 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore, near Nocera, very 
much resembles this, having pairs of columns placed 
diametrically. In the internal and external form 
also, Santa Constanza is ' like the church of San 
Stefano Rotonda, and the Baptisterium of the Late- 
ran. 

The ashes of Constantia the sister, and Constan- 
tia the daiighter, of Constantine the Great, were de- 
posited in this church, in a large sarcophagus of 
porphyry, sculptured with foliage in relief. The 
sarcophaijus was removed by Pius VI. to the Vati- 
can Museum, of which, with its companion, the sar- 
cophagus of St Helena, it forms a conspicuous or- 
nament. There is some ancient mosaic on the walls 
of this church, representing fauns employed in the. 
labour of the vintage, like tire sculptures on the 
porphyry sarcophagus of Saint Constantia. 

The coliimns of this church appear to have been 
taken from some nmre ancient fabric. The com- 


• Cameron's Ancient Baths. 




SIS SANTA JPRASSEDE. 

posite capitals do not fit the shafts, some of the ca* 
pitals being of a larger diameter than the shaft, 
others of a smaller. * The arches, springing from 
the entablature, constitute that style, from which 
the round-arched architecture of the middle ages 
arose. The intrados of the arches does not coin- 
cide with the plane of the bands of the architrave of 
the entablature, from which the arches spring, but 
is farther out ; — ^this is evidently improper. From 
the style of architecture, it is the opinion of Wm- 
kelmann t and others, that the church was built bj 
Constantine, his daughter Constantia having been 
baptized there *, that the fauns, giapes, and vine fo- 
liage are only the remains of the pagan onianients 
which, at that time, continued to be employed in 
Christian churches ; and that the edifice never w as 
a temple of Bacchus, as Ciampini and othcio have 
maintained. 

In the church of Santa Prassede is a column 
two feet high, called the column of the flagellation 
of Christ, brought from Jerusalem, in 122 by 
Cardinal John Colonna. It consists of an uncom- 
mon kind of granite or syenite, whose surface pre- 
sents large white angular sjiots with black angular 
spots of homblend ; it is called large spotted an- 
tique black granite by the marble cutters of Rome. 



* * Piranesi Ant. di Rom. Tom II. tav. 21, 22, 23. 

Wuikelmann, Hist, de I’Art, Liv. VI chap. $ 
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The door post of the chapel of the column is 
siculptured with an interlaced design like those that 
are seen on tombs at Icolmkill, the island in Loch- 
awe, and other old churches in the west of Scot- 
land y and no doubt all these sculptures are of .the 
same period, and by artists of the same school. In 
the middle ages, the monastic establishments in 
these countries had intercourse with Italy ; and 
Saint Columbanus, a native of Ireland, founded the 
monastery of ttobbio in Italy, m Cl 2.^ 

On the hemispherical vault of the Tribuna or 
Apsis, in old mosaic, is the Paschal lamb, and on 
each bide six sheep representing the Apostles. The 
'ame subject is represented in mosaic in the tribu- 
na of the church of Santi Cosmo e Daraiano, for- 
meily the Temple of Remus, in the Forum Roma- 
num. 

Near the Ai'ch of Janus is the church of Santa 
Mai in in Cosmedin. Cosmedin is a Greek word, 
signifying a part of the ornamental dress of the 
priests. The temple of Pudicitia Patricia was on 
this site in the year 26 1, and the ancient temple 
has been altered and transformed into the church. 
The ancient marble columns of the temple with 
Corinthian capitals are enveloped and hid by the 
front of the organ loft, and are to be seen behind it. 


* Mabilbn Annal. Bened.— Tirabjschi, st. d. ], T III id 
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BOCCA DELLA VERITA. 


edifice was called Schola Graeca in tlie time 
of Adfian, and Saint Augustine is said to have 
tai^ht rhetoric in it. 

In the portico of the church is a large round slab 
of marble, five or six feet in diameter, sculptured 
with the representation of a human face in low re- 
lief, and perforated at the mouth, nose, and eyes. 
It is said to have been in a temple of Jupiter, and 
that those who made a solemn oath, placed their 
hand in the mouth of the figure. Others suppose 
drat this stone was placed in a pavement, and served 
to let the water pass into the sewer beneath. From 
this %ure, the church and the neighbouring place 
have the name of Bocca della Verita. 

In this church, and several other old churches in 
Rome, are the two marble reading desks called 
ambones, that on one side of the churcli for the 
epistle, that on the other side more elevated for the 
gospel. 

In the piazza della Bocca della verita, near the 
side of the river, is the small round temple, said to 
be of Vesta, with fluted Corinthian columns, now 
the chapel of Saint Stephen^ called also Santa Ma- 
ria del Sde, in form and size like the round temple 
at Tivoli. The temple of the Sun at Balbec, also 
a Roman work, is somewhat similar. 

Under this temple is the stone arch by which the 
Clpaca Maxima issues into the Tiber. This arch 


11 
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IS best seen from the opposite side of the river, 
near the end of the Ponte Rottq|. The arch is 
semicircular, and composed of three courses of large 
blocks of stone, which is said to be Piperino, one 
over the other. The vacuity of the Cloaca is thirteen 
feet in height, and thirteen feet in width. A short 
way from the issue, and near the Arch of Janus, a 
stream of water, employed in turning a paper-mill, 
dovvs into the Cloaca Maxima. 

On the other side of the way is the church of 
Sonta Maria Eg^pUaca, anciently the temple of 
Fortuna Virilis. The columns are Ionic, and half 
engaged in the wall, which formed the side of the 
ancient temple; the front or pediment is gone; part 
of the building is of Piperino. * This church be- 
longs to the Armenians. 

Hard by is the house of Cola de Rienzi t in a 
singular style of architecture. 


• Pirancat Ant. di Rotn. 

-) >iicola di Lorenzo, commonly calk'd Cola di lltenzi, in 
1347 l>ad the supreme power in Rome, with the title of tri- 
bune of Rome. But tiom his impiudcnt conduct, his domi- 
iinin lasted only for a few months. Foi five hundred years, 
from the beginning of the tenth to the end of the fourteenth 
(oiilurv, tlu' city of Rome was in a state of lawless anarchy, 
and atHicted by the private wars of the powerful cttizens. 
During the siiort time that Rienzi governed, he checked the 
power and punished the disorders of the Colonna and Ursi- 
>11 families and other barons, who possessed fortresses in the 

.’C 
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The aacient church of Santa Maria in Domni- 
cOt called della NaviceHaf on the Cslian hill, near 
the Villa Mattel, is adorned with ancient columns 
within, and was restored, with a new front, under the 
diroction of Ka[diael, by order of Leo X., who was 
cardinal of this church. 

In the place before the church is the model of 
an ancient ship in marble, about fifteen feet in 
length. A cast of this ship, from which the place 
is called piazza della navicella, is to be seen in 
Greenwich Hospital. 

Not far from this is the ancient church of San 
Sitfano Rotonda, which some suppose to have 
been a temple of Faunus; but from its round* 
arched style of architecture, the account, which 
ascribes its construction to Saint k^mplicius, bishop 

Rome, in the reign of Theodoric, is more pro- 
bable. The figure of the church is round, and 
140 feet in diameter. The central part is divid- 
ed from the exterior parts, by a circle of ancient 
columns, with Ionic capitals. Many of these 
columns are of granite. Through the centre runs 
in a straight line a lofty arcade, supported by Co- 
rinthian columns, an anomalous part of the build- 


city Slid adjacent country, and were the protecton, of evciy 
kkid of violence, when coinruitted by their partisans, llicu^i 
eajayed the friendship of Petrarch, wtio entertained hopes 
that Euwai was to bring back the protfierous days of Itome. 
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<ng which is perhaps necessary for its support. 
The niuuber of columns in the church is 58, the 
spoils of more ancient buildings. The ancient 
buildings have I'urnished a vast cjuantity of columns 
of marble and of granite, which nov/ form the cTiief 
ornament of many of the churches in Rome. Other 
ancient columns are sawed up by the marble-cutters 
for various uses. This circular church resembles in 
its general foini the cburcih of Saint Constantia and 
the Raptisteiium of the Latcrnn, but is of a larger 
M/e. 

A chair of white marble is here preserved, from 
which Saint Gregory the (jicat delivered his fourth 
homily. 

The chill L'h of Sault OiovarDU e Pmdo, on the 
(’icliaii Mount, near Saint Gregory, has an open 
gallery of small arches, supported by columns, run- 
ning on the outside of the round e.xtremity of the 
church ; this gallery is in the round-arched style of 
architect lire, which commenced in the decline of the 
Hoiiuui empire, and occurs in old churches in Eng- 
land. Alinosi no pointed-arched architecture is 
^een in the churches of Rome. At Florence there 
is some. 

In the basilic church oi San Lorenzo^ originally 
founded by Constantine, and situated without the 
gate of San Lorenzo, are two ancient sculptured 
s.iicophagi, one of which serves as the tomb of a 
catdinal, who died in the thirteenth century. 



324 CHURCHES — AMBONES — CERA PASQUALE. 

lu the Tribuna are twelve ancient fluted columns 
of pavonazzato marble, with Corinthian capitals. 
Some of the capitals are ornamented in a singular 
mannei, with well sculptured human figures, inter- 
mixed w'ith the foliage of the capital. 

The two marble reading desks, called ambones, 
here ornamented with round slabs of red porphyry 
and green serpentine of the statuaries, and the twist- 
ed column, with gilded., mosaic for supporting the 
paschal taper, are seen in this ancient cln.rch, and 
in others of the old churches of Kome. The taper, 
or cera pa.squale, is a large wax-candle, painted with 
foliage and ornaments, which is lighted at Easter, 
and continues to be lighted on certain subsequent 
festivals. 

Without the Poita del Popolo, near the Ponte 
Molle, IS the small polygonal church of Saint An- 
drea.', with a round cupola, designed by Vignola. * 

The church of Sawt Martin is adorned by a set 
of landscapes, painted on the walls of the side aisles, 
by Caspar Dughet, commonly called Caspar Pous- 
sin, containing some figures by Nicholas Poussin. 
'Die nave is separated from the ailes by twenty-four 
antique columns of marble. 'The subterraneous 
church underneath was built by ISaint Silvester, who 
held a council there about the year 324, at which 
Constantine was present. 


• See p.ige 297. 
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The church and convent of San Carlo alle quatro 
fontane, called, on account of ite small size, San 
Car lino, were constructed by Borromini in I6t0, 
on a .space equal to the ground plan of one of.tho 
four piers that support the cupola of Saint Peter’s. 
This space is equal to a square, whose side is about 
fifty-six Knglish feet. 

The church of Santa Maria della Viitorm con- 
tains the statue of Saint Theresa vMth the Angel, 
by Bernini, considered to be one of his best works. 

In the church of Santa Marta di Loreto, near 
Trajan’s column, is a statue of Saint Susanna, by 
the celebrated sculptor Francis du Quesuoy, called 
il Flamingo. 

In the court of the monastery of Samt Catherine, 
on the descent which leads from Monte C’availo to 
Trajan’s column, is a brick tower, built as a private 
fortress by Gregory IX., in called Torre deU 
le Miltzte. It is one of these towers, constructed 
in the middle ages as piivate fortresses, of which 
several still exist in Rome, Florence, Bologna, Pa- 
via, and other cities in Italy. Another simijlar 
brick tower at Rome is called Torre de’ Conti, and 
was built by the architect hlarchione, by orders ol’ 
Innocent III., of the same family of Conti di Segin, 
about the year 1200. t 

* Ci)nct'rnmg tins scuipToi, see pn^'' 

-) Donatiis de Uibc HoiiRi, T ib, IV, cap. 8 Qua’ post 
Leonciu IV rcdific.i’n «nnt 
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CHURCHES. — ^PHIEIPPINI. 


Tlie interior of the church of Santa Maria in Va- 
licelfa IS aichitecturally decorated by Pietio da Cor- 
tona. Tliere is a statue ol Saint Philip Neri by 
Al^idi, and some pictures by Rubens and others. 
I’he church belongs to the Oratoriiuis of Saint 
Philip Neri, who peiform some musical orato- 
rios during Lent, in a chapel contiguous to the 
church. Before the oratorio a short discourse is de- 
livered, with lively expression, by one of the boys 
who are educated m the monastery. To these 
representations women are not admitted, in ordei 
to prevent indecent behaviour, winch might take 
place by reason of the darkness of the chapel. The 
Philippini or Oratoiians arc secular, and not subject 
to monastic vows. The fiont of the monasteiy is by 
Borromini, in the seventeenth century, and, like 
his other fabrics, crowded with ill-selected orna- 
ment. 

The Janiculine hill is called Monte Aurco, from 
the yellow colour of the gravel and sand, of which 
its surface is composed •, and from this encumstance 
is named the church of San Ptelt o lu Montorio, on 
the Janiculine hill. In this chuich is a chaiiel 
painted after the designs of Bonaroti, by Sebastian 
del Piombo. * Raphael’s Tiansfiguration, formerly 


* Sebastian de] Piombo, so called from the office of Prate 
del Piombo, winch be held at Itomc, and which was so in- 
crativeas to make him idle and lugligcnt of his art, ns Va'-ari 
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in this church, is now in the picture gallery of the 
Vatican. In the middle of the cloister is a small 
round temple, with a cupola, and circular por- 
tico of sixteen Doric columns of gi’ey granite, 
built hy the celebiated architect Bramante, by order 
of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, who foinided the 
monastery ; the temple is said to he on the place 
where Saint Peter suffv*red martyrdom. This tem- 
ple is small, being only about twelve feet in diame- 
ter within. The principal lioor is a chapel, and un- 
derneath is a subterraneous chapel. It is, in its ge- 
aeial form, an imitation of the round temple at Ti- 
voli, and that by the side of the Tyber, now the 
chapel of Saint Stephan, both which are something 
larger tlian Bramante *s temple. The temple of the 
Sun at Balbcc, a Roman work, is also nearly of this 
kind. 

The church and convent are now occupied by 
monks of a mendicant order, Franciscans. These 
monks make long journies into foreign couiitiics; 
the one that accompanied us to shew tlie monastery 
had lately been at Constantinople ; he travelled ge- 


relate*?, was a Venetian, as before mfntioncd, in p. 63; His 
inartyicloni of Saint Agatha, in the Pitn palace, in which pic- 
tuic liie executioners are rcpi sented tearing off the breasts 
of the saint, who had refused to gratify ihc lust of Quin* 
Uanus, goveinor of Sicily, m the yt'irl’51. i- incMtiontd in 
p. lyi. 
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nerally on foot, and sometimes, he said, on a sorry 
nag a cavalluccio, when he could procure one. * 
From the esplanade before tlie chui ch is a line 
view of Rome. The white villas at Frascati are 
seen on the Latian hills, and Tivoli is perceived less 
distinctly on the more distant mountains, which form 
part of the Apennines. T’his view from the Jani- 
culine is mentioned by Martial, in his description 
of the villa of Julius Martialis, situated on that 
hill, t 


♦ The friars are accustomed to a hard hlV; and aie put to 
the use of various expedients to maintain themsehes, and 
make converts. They can turn tlicir hands to any tiling. In 
a voyage published by Ramusio, thi're is an account of one 
of them who was in the country near flic rivtr Don, and em- 
ployed himself in catching wild fowl vcith a net, h) wliich in- 
dustry he gained so much money as to purcheU'O a Ciica'^sinii 
boy, to whom he gave the name ofPartrid^t^ nViniee ) and 
made him a friar 

RitrovandoM qiud tempo nella Tana, (tin country near 
the Tanais, or Dm,) un Trate Theiino dell' online di San 
Francesco^ con uu riyaglio faccendo di due ceichi uno grande, 
e ficcando un paio al(]uanto st»,rto in terra fuor delle mura , 
nc (di gallinaccie, a large kind of tetrao, or groii^t ) pigliava 
dic(.i c venti al tintto, e vendendole, tiovo tanti dan iri ; die 
di c]udh com])ro un garzon aiquale pose nonie Per- 

nice, e ie^e'n fraU. ’ Viag. di Daibaio, in in Rannisio, 

Tom. II. fol. q r,. 

•{' dull lucerj pauca Martialis, 

Hoitis hesperidum beatiora, 

Longo Janicuh Jugo recumbunt. 
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III the church of the Trinila de' Pellegrini is a 
picture of the Trinity, by Guido. 

In the church of Santa Maria della Traspon- 
fina, near Saint Peter’s, is the thinb of Nicola 
Zabaglia, who died in 17 «^ 0 , eminent for his •me- 
chanical inventions. 

The church of San Luca e Santa Mai lina, be- 
longing to the Academy of Painters of Saint Luke, 
near the Arch of Severus is dcvsigned by Pietro da 
Loitona, and is onianiented with an octagonal cu- 
])ola. 


Catacombs of the carlij Chnstinns. 

In allusion to the seven churches of Asia IMinor, 
Ephesus, Laodicea, Sardis, Tliy.itira, Pergamus, 
Smyrna, Philadelphia, typified by the sei en candle- 
sticks, the like number of churches in Koine weie 
endowed with particular indulgences, granted to 
the faithful who visit them, and .ifterwards the 


I’uns Ipmtei auniowiitiir astris, 
culmina delirata vilKr, 
lliiic sfc'ptcm di>niinos viiieie iiiontt'S 
Va totatn licef 3e«itimare 
Albanos qnoquts Tusculosquc collus 
Et qiioclcui^quc' jacct sub uihe fii^us. 

Mdit. Epigr. 1\ . (i I. 

*■ Zabaglla was a caipcntcr, and, in the r* ign of Rcnedirt 
XIV. I.ambertini, lie erected the large obelisk of tlie (\ininn*. 
Martins at Monte Citorio. A description of the niatliiiK^ 
jnv(‘n^cfl b) Zabagli.T uas published by Rollaii in 174 h 
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popes extended tliese indulgences to seven altars, 
situated in certain churches in different parts of 
Italy ; so that there is often seen written over an 
altar, for the information of the devout who desire 
to gain the indulgences, unum e septem altaribus. 
The seven churches of Glendallough, in the coun- 
ty of Wicklow, derive their number from the same 
source. 

These seven basilic churches of Rome are Saint 
Peter’s, Saint John Lateran, S.'iita M.iria i\Iag- 
giore, Saint J’aul, Santa Croce in Gicrusalem, San 
Sebastian, and San Lorenzo; fhiee of tJieni aie 
without the v\a!ls. 

San Lorenzo, one of these seven churclies, is si- 
tuated about two miles without the gate of San Lo- 
renzo. Fiom this chinch there is an entrance to 
one of the ancient arenaria, or pozzolana quarries. 
This arenariinn, called the cemetery of Saint Ciriaca, 
is a low and ill formed gallery of a mine, driven 
through the loicanic tufa. It is a small depth un- 
der the suiface, p'.rh.ips fifteen feet. On the side 
of the gallery aic rude ill formed shelves, on which 
the bodies of the piirnitive Chu^tians were depo.sit- 
ed. I'his galllery is ■jaid to extend to the church 
of Santa Agnese, two miles distant. 

The \olcanic tufa, in which the catacombs aie 
formed, is considered to be an argillaceous stiatum 


Sec SnnthV Survc} h tiie hf^veii Cliurclte^ of 
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which has been burnt by volcanic fire, and is of a 
reddish brown colour. It is the subsoil in the 
eastern part ol‘ Koine, and the adjacent country. 
In sonic places it is in a pulverulent state, and then 
it is called Pozzolana, and i.> used in Rome for 
making mortar, which acquires gi'eat hardness. Ter- 
ra Pozzolana is so called fiom Pozzuoli, near Naples, 
nheiT the bi-st was got, as Vitruvius mentions. For- 
mcily eonsuh 1 able quantities of pozzolana used to 
be iinpo’.ted into Britain for mixing with lime to 
foim the mortar of bridge piers, canal-lock basins, 
harbnms, light-house#, and other fabrics, situated 
under water. But within the last twenty years it 
has been found that clay ironstone, calcined in the 
file and leduccd to powder, has the same effect, and 
when made into a paste with water soon becomes 
hard, and is not w'ashed away by the water in which 
the fabi'ic is constructed ; this has been named Ro- 
man cement, and in the neighbourhood of i.ondon is 
made of the nodules of clay iionstonc that occur in 
the London clay; on the banks of the Fnth of 
Forth it is made of a stratified clay ironstone, also 
neai Whitby. It is now generally used for the pur- 
poses for which pozzolana was forineily imported, 
and likewise for smooth plastering the fionts of 
houses in London. 

'Fhcre is an entrance into another extensive range 
of catacombs in the basilic church of Saint Sebasiian, 
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near the circus of C'aracalla ; there are other cata- 
combs near Saint Paul’s. 

The bones found in the above-mentioned cata- 
combs have been for centuries of years sold as re- 
lics of martyrs. Only these tombs, ho\Nevcr, that, 
contain a sm.dl c:lass vessel of red lujiior called a 
I.acrym.itory, and have the letteis 15. M. in- 
sciibed, that is, Beatus Martyr, are considered by 
antiquaries as the tombs of martyrs. The ^lass 
phials neie used for holding balsams and otliei li- 
quors, of uhu'h libations nerc made on the ashes of 
the dead. • 

A paste oomjwsed of wav and the ^uilicii/.e'd 
bones from the catacombs, after rceening liu' pap.il 
benediction, is stamped into medallions, bearing: the 
figuie of a Jamb, and distributed to tbe faithful. 
This kind of metlaliion is called Agnus Dei, fiom 
the figure impiinted on it. The ceremony of bc- 
.stowing tlie benediction on this jiaste was pei formed 
by the pope in Kastei week of this year, ISIS. 


Ii(, IT — Sr,/. //. — A'nciis’t Works of Art. — Coli^runt. 
—Pnntiifith . — ( oUnnn nf Trajan.— Column of Antownut. 
—A>lI I — Mnniimcnt oj the Cl'indian Aqueduct . — Olxli'l •>. 
— I ulU\ 0 / ('armnUa — 1 omb of Mctdla.—liaths of li- 


* .See Muraton Antiq. ItaJ Dissert. L\ III. 
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lus, — Moles Hadriam. — Mausoleum of Aue^u^ius. — Forum 
Itomanum.^Forum of Nerva. — Palace of the Ca^sciis — 
Thcatyc (if Mm icHus — (hminal lidl , Colossal Sfafues. 
— Amphuhtahum Cnslte/ise, — 2'emple of Mnivrui Medi^ 
ca — Piazza Navona , Pasquino — Museum of the l^atican ; 
GattlenoJ the UelcuUic of the I at loan — Museum of the 
Cdji^toL 


Coliseum. 

I'lu- most remarkable* of all that leinains of 
ancient build in”. s in lionie, and the lar”et>t Roman 
building of stone that exists, is the (’ohseiim. 

The name Coliseum, otheiv\ise uiitteii C'olosseum, 
is derived by some from a colossal statue of Nero, 
placed 111 the vicinity. M.dlei deiives the name from 
the magnitude of the building. The ampliitheatre 


* It IS dcsciibed by Maitial us rNCccdin^' al] otlici J'abnos . 

“■ t)iiiins (’as iito ted iL 1 iIk)’- impIiUikatiu , 

I nuiii pra tuntiis l auu lotpiatur opus; ” 

Ammiaiiu*?, m nicMitiuiis tJiu Ctdi^ciiin AnipliiiliLatii 

inolcin soliilatiim iapidis 'ribiiiiiiii ud cuius summi- 

tatcin \imu luiinana coiiscendit ” AiPiuiun lib \vi. 

And C'asMotloi L's Hi tlij tmu* ol d'ljcodoi ic, in tlie \cai 500- 
“ Hue Titi jioicntJu djMiuuutn profuso riuiiruc co- 

^itavit iidificmni litii uude* cupiit mbium potuissct C\issiO' 
tloi. lib. V. L‘p. 1-2 I'fiJt* icKitc. ih.it, in Ins time, in 7d5, the 
pjl^inns vvlio viMled Komc' wtie x^o^'t to ^\i^ tliut the Colise- 
um was made to endure us lon^ us the f^icut ^lobt itself, — 
“ Quamdiu stabit Col^seus. -t dnt el Hour*, quiindo tudet 
Colyseus cadet Roma . quundo cadet Roma, cadet et muiu 
dns" 
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of Capua, of which little now remains, was neitt to 
the Coliseum in size. 

This vast auiphitheatre, built by \Vspasiaii about 
the year 7-5, and completed by his son Titus, was 
lyOii English feet in its external elliptic circumfer* 
ence, which was composed of eighty piers, and a? 
many apertures on each tier. The long axis of the 
external circumference is fibi English feet, the short 
axis .507, the height of the external wall lfi5. 
According to Publius Victor, the Coliseum contained 
77,000 seats, t 

The exlernal vvall consists of four tiers, the three 
lowest with arcades and columns, the highest with 
rectangular pilasters and windows. 

The external wall is of the calcareous tufa of Ti- 
voli, called 'Pravertine stone ; the vaults on which 
the seats weie supported are of large flat brick. 
Some oi' the pavement of the coiridors is of small 
brick set in the herring-bone form. 

The part that remains erect of the great external 
wall is the iiorthein and long side, extending over 
about half of the original elliptic circumference, 

* Sc‘f MaHl-i, Vt-ronalllustrata, — L’anfiteatroFlavio desent- 
to e dulincato da! Cavaliere Carlo Fontana, nell'Haia, I7‘i5 , — 
Los Kdiliti'., Antiques do Horae mesurcs par Antomu Des- 
godetz, drdiL .i \I. Colb'Tt. — \rcliitettura di Serlio. 

f “ Hegio ill , Anqihitlieatrum quod capit loca LXXVII 
Millia; in othci editions LXXXVlt Millia,” P. Victons de 
Eegion. Urbis lloma: liber. 
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ihe rest has been demolished for the sake of the 
materials, and the Travertine stone, of which it was 
composed, was used for budding. 

The arch of Trajan was denfftlished to form the 
arch of Constantine, and churches built in the time 
of Constantine arc seen to be formed of columns 
taken fioin more ancient fabrics. And, afterwards, 
in tlie fii’th century, the inhabitants of Rome were 
in the liabit of demolishing ancient public edifices 
to employ the niateiials in budding, as appeals fiom 
an echet of MajOiian, Einjieior of the West, for- 
bidding these dilapidations. 

'riieodoric vs as at pains to iiiaintain the ancient 
fain ICS 111 Rome, as appeals fiom tlie writings of his 
minister Cassiodorus ; anoliicei called Ciistos niten- 
tiuia lernni liad the charge of the ornamented pub- 
lic buddings and statues. 

Baitlieliny speaks of a letter m the Vatican which 
treats of an agieenicnt betvsecn the (,'oloniia and 
the Uisnii, in the fourleeiitii eeiitiiry, about the 
right of taking 'riavertiue stone ( I'lburtinus) from 
the Coliseum, f The stones served both for buildiiiff 
and for burning into hiue. At that period, how- 
ever, few budding materials were wanted. The fa- 
brics constiucted in these times of anarchy were 


• Novt^i ac Majuiiiiii.c, Lib. VI 

f Mem. bin les Anc. Mon. de IkOme, pai TAbbe Blithe^ 
Vmy, in rlie Mem dc T i(t. ’ I'c Vo'. X^VITI, 
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only a few brick towersf serving as fortresses, 
and erected upon the solid masonry of the ancient 
buildings ; Rome being then thinly peopled, the 
inhabitants poor,^ having neither arts, com- 
merce, nor a regular government, and divided 
into factions at war with each other. The di- 
lapidations, therefore, were for a long time in- 
considerable, and confined to the interior parts 
of the amphitheatre. Tlie building suffered most 
after the revival of the arts, when large palaces 
came to be erected, for which the squared Traver- 
tine stones of the Coliseum afforded a good mate- 
rial, and saved the trouble of quarrying and bring- 
ing the stones from the rock twenty miles distant. 
The exterior nail remained entire till the middle of 
the sixteenth ccntuiy, when the nephews of Paul III. 
Farnese demolished a great part of the exterior wall, 
and employed the stones in building the Farnese 
palace. The palace of the Cancellena, by Bra- 
niante, is also built of the Coliseum Travertine. 

A strong and lofty buttress has been constructed 
by the reigning pope, Pius VII., to support the 
extremity of the remaining pai t of this external wall. 

'I’he perforations, which are numerous, between 
the stones of the piers in the outer wall appear to 
have been made for taking out the iron pins by which 
the stones were connected. The stones were laid 


Salengrc Thesaurus Romauub; and Moi'tiaucon Dia- 
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without mortar, as in the elliptic theatre at Pola and 
many other Roman fabrics. MafiPei observed similar 
perforations in the stones of the Roman arch at 
Susa, and having made a perforation in one of the 
stones tliat was entire, he came to an iron pin, run 
with lead into a cavity in the bed of the lower stone. ^ 
Some of these perforations in the Coliseum seem 
also to have been made for the insertion of rafters 
to snpport the roofs of booths and small shops, 
which may have existed there (lining the middle 
ages. 

Barthelemv, from a measurement he made in com- 
pany with Ja(j[uier, calculates that the external 
wall of the Coliseum would have cost, in his time, 
(I7OI,) a sum equal to L. G 80,000 sterling; la- 
bour was then cheaper than it is now, and the ex- 
ternal wall may be only a third or fourth part of the 
whoh? work. 

The sanguinary exhibitions of the gladiators, + for 
ivhich this fabric was constructed, were not abolished 
till the reign of Honorius. t In the year 1332 a bull 


num Italicuni Many treatises have been published concern- 
ing the perforations m the Coliseum. 

Mallei, Vcr. Ilh The pins, which are sometimes of bronze, 
and the cavities for receiving them, are drawn in Piranesi, 
Antich. di Honia. Tom IV. tav. 6. 

t INIafl'ei, Ver. III. 

X Seneca exclaims against the atrocity anej the immoral 
efiect of this Roman entertainment, which is said to have 


Y 
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feast was exhibited in the Ccdiseum, in which the 
Colonna and Ui'sini factions were conspicuous.* 
At that time, probably, the stone seats remained 
which are now entirely demolished. 

.Round the elliptical circumference of the arena 
are placed the altars or stations of the via crucis,t 
and two or three friars live in one of the damp 
vaults of the ruin, to officiate, and to receive the 
contiibutlons of the charitable. The place is con- 
sidered as holy, on account of the martyrdom of 
many of the early Chcistians, who were exposed to 
wild beasts in the arena. 


been borrowed from the Etruscans, and which was unknoi^n 
to the Greeks and other nations of antiquity. Nihil \ero cst 
tarn damnosum horns moribus, quam in aliquo spectaculo de- 
sidere . . . crude! lor et inhumanior redco . . . Mane leonibus ct 
uisis homines, ineriJie spectatonbus suis objiciuntur. Inter- 
fectores interfectuus jubentur objici, et victorcm m aliam 
detinent coidem. EmIus pugnantium mors cst, fcrro ct igne 
res geritur.’^ Senec. Epist. 7 , See also Cassiodor. Jib. v, 
ep. 42. 

♦ See an historical dissertation on the games of the middle 
ages, in Muratori, Antiq. Italic. Disser. XXIX. 

f The via c?ucis is a leprcsentation of the different circum- 
fctances of the passion that occurred iti ascending the hill to 
the crucifixion. It consists of a path, with a certain number 
of stations , at each station is a picture representing one of 
the events. The whole is intended to impress the mind with 
an image of the passion, and the devout Homan Catholic pro- 
ceeds along tlie path repeating certain prayers at each station. 
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The French, when they had possession of Rome, 
made excavations in the arena, and found several 
sewers for leading off the water from the building. 

The Pantheon. < 

The Pantheon was built by Marcus Agrippa, and 
restored, 230 years after, by Septimius Severus, and 
his son Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, called Cava- 
calla, as the two ancient inscriptions attest. The 
first of these inscriptions is on the frieze of the por- 
tico, the other on the two bands of the architrave. * 
The third consulship of Agrippa, in which the 
portico was erected, happened in the twenty- 
seventh year before Christ. Adjacent to the Pan- 
theon were the baths, which were amongst the 
many public works executed by Agrippa, the son- 
in-law and friend of Augustus, t He bequeath- 


* On the frieze, in large letters, M. AGRIPPA. L. P. =: 
COS. TERTIUM. FECIT. 

The other, on the two fascie of the architiave, and in smaller 
letteis. IMP. CASS septimius .severus .pius .pertinax .= 

ARABICUS.ADIABENICUS. PARTHTCUS . MAXIMUS . PONTIP. = 
MAX. TUIB. POT. M. COS. uL P- P- PUOCOS. ET. 

IMP. CJES. M. AURELIUS ANTONINUS . PIUS FELIX . AUG.=. 
TIUB. POTEST. V. COS. PROCOS. PANTHhUM . VETUSTATE . = 
CORRUPTUM . CUM OMNI CULTU RESTITUERUNT. 

f “ M. Agrippa . . • qui tot in urbe maxima opera excitavit 
quae et priorem magnihcentiara vincerent, et liulla postea vin** 
cerentur.” Seneca de Benefiens, lib. S. 
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c® these baths and the annexed gardens to the Ro- 
man people for the general use. He also construct- 
ed the aqueducts of the j^qua Virginis and Aqua 
Julia, and fonned 105 fountains, (salientes,) in the 
city ; he restored the Aqua Marcia •, he repaired 
the Cloaca Maxima, and other sewers, and con- 
structed new ones. 

The Pantheon was first dedicated as a church in 
609, to the Virgin and the holy martyrs, by Saint 
Bonifacius IV., bishop of Rome. It is now called 
la Rotonda, and is dedicated to Santa Maria ad 
niartyres. 

The portico produces a noble eftect, being sup- 
ported by eight large columns in front, and eight 
columns within, and on the sides. The shaft of 
each column is of one piece of granite, forty feet in 
height. 'J wo of the front columns at the east cor- 
ner were awanting, and n ere replaced in 166U. The 
beams that formed the ceiling of the portico over 
the door were of bronze, t which Urban VIII., 
Barberini, 'i^k about the year 1630, and formed 
of it the canopy over the high altar of Saint Peter’s, 
and the chair of Saint Peter. J be two belfries are 
by Beiniiii, erected by order of Urban VHI. In 


* J^lin Hiht Nat. lib. 30' c. 

f See a figure of these bronze beaius in the Architettura , 
ill Seriio. lib. ui. 
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erecting these belfries, the middle of the second pedi^ 
ment was taken away. This second pediment is re* 
presented as entire in Palladio’s drawings. The six 
projecting stones on the face of the second pedi- 
ment, of which Palladio says he did not* conjec- 
ture the use, are supposed by Piranesi to have ser- 
ved for fixing tent poles on particular occasions, 
like the apparatus for fixing the tent poles that is 
seen on the upper tier of the Coliseum. 

Tlie round part of the building is constructed of 
brick, which was anciently coated with lime stucco. 
Some of the bricks are disposed in arches in the 
wall. The diameter within the walls is 140 feet. 
The height from the door to the ceiling is also 140 
feet. ' The portico has been added, and did not 
form part of the original design, as is visible in the 
cornices of the round building, which do not fit, 
and join those of the portico. 

In the interior of the building the hemispherical 
surface of the cupola is covered with sunk quadran- 
gular pannels, oi' cassettoni, which formerly contain- 
ed oinaraents. 'fhere are thirty-tw'o pannels in 
the circumference, and five tier of pannels. The 
exterior surface of the cupola is a low curve. The 
round aperture at the top is not covered with glass, 


« ♦ Soe the dimensions in Desgodetz, and in the Architett, 
di Palladio 
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rain falls on the pavement, the lowest 
part of which is in the middle, and is perforated by 
holes, to allow the water to pass into the drain be- 
neath. ITiis exposure to the weather gives the in- 
terior ^ dirty appearance. The Tiber sometimes 
overflows so as to inundate the pavement of the 
Pantheon. 

A fraternity of artists is attached to this church, 
and they have placed around the iutciior the busts 
of eminent artists and authors, natives or inhabit- 
ants of Italy. Some of these busts are rcjnesen- 
tations of Raphael and Annibal Caracci, erected at 
the expence of Carlo ]\Iaiatt ; — Corregio, — Nicolas 
Poussin,— Palladio, — Mengs, the Saxon painter, 
erected by the Spanish ambassador Azara ; — Piranesi 
the architect and copperplate engraver, — Angel lea 
Kaufmann the painter ; this lady was a native of the 
Tyrol, — Pichler the elder, the engraver of cameos 
and gems, — Bodoiii of Parma, the eminent printer, 
—Corelli, the celebrated violin performer and com- 
poser, — Sacchiiii of Naples, the musical composer, 
— Winkelmanu, erected by ReiiFenstein ; — Metas- 
tasio, who died in 1782, and many others. Several 
of these busts were erected at the expence of Ca- 
nova. 

The two Latin verses by Cardinal Bembo, under 
thg bust of Raphael, are remarkable only fo»’ their 
extravagance, representing the Creator of the un^r 
verse as emulous of a painter. 
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The place before the Pantheon is occupied by# 
fish market, and is in a state of excessive filth. The 
flat and low ground on which the Pantheon is si- 
tuated was part of the Campus Martius. It was 
first built upon in the time of Leo X.,* whoHbrought 
colonies from Lombardy and other regions to in- 
crease the jjopulation of Rome, and the site of the 
(Campus Martius is now the most populous part of 
Rome. A part of it is still known by the name of 
Campo Maizo. , 

Trajan's Column, 

The column erected in the beginning of the 
second century, in honour of Trajan, and sculptured 
with a icpicsentation of his victories m Dacia, was 
anciently suriouncled by the forum of Trajan ; 
and, some years ago, the ground was cleared away 
down to a pavement composed of scpiared flag stones, 
the pavement of the ancient forum. The shaft 
consists of tw’onty-three large blocks of white marble 
placed over each other, and perforated by a spiral 
stall -case, the newel of which is solid. 

The solidity of the structure of the columns of 
Trajan and of Antoninus is proved by their having 
stood to this day. They are mentioned by Poggio 


* Lancisi de reeli Romani qualitatibus. 
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ia i4>30, when all the obelisks in Ronle lay pro- 
strate, except the obelisk of the Vatican. ^ 

The outer surface is sculptured with figures in 
relief, representing the expedition against the Da- 
cians. '*The sculpture is excellent, and superior to 
that on the column of Antoninus ; but on both co- 
lumns the figures are too distant from the eye, and 
oannot be distinctly seen. The astonishing variety 
of expression in the figures is best seen in casts ta- 
ken from the column, t T\ie pedestal is adorned 
with trophies disposed' in an agreeable manner. 
The joint between two stones often passes through 
the middle of the sculptured heads, and therefore 
Talladio is of opinion that the sculptures v, ere exe- 
cuted after the stones had been placed. The 
height of the column, including the pedestal and 
capital, is ] 13 English feet 9 inches, a height, ac- 
cording to the ancient inscription, equal to that of 
the part of the adjacent Quirinal hill, which was re- 
moved to make the forum. ITie height of the co- 
lumn oPAptoninus is eighteen inches less. 


* Poggius de Varietatc I’ortuiia;. 

f The modellers of Rome obtain plaster casts of heads and 
parts of hgurcs of the columns by means of a woi kman sus- 
pended from the top, who takes a mould in clay ; from tins 
mould one plaster cast can be taken, and then the mould 
bedknes useless, by the shrinking of the clay. 

To obtain a correct mould in plaster of all the sculpture^' 
on the column^ would require an expensive scaffold. 
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The follim of Trajan, in which the column was 
situated, was magnificently adorned with sculptures 
by the able artists of that period, and was sur- 
rounded by porticos with one or more triumphal 
arches. The bas-relief sculptures of' these arehes 
were taken down and employed to adorn the arch of 
Constantine, on which they are seen to this day ; 
the arts, at the time of Constantine, having fallen 
into decline, from which they did not recover till 
1100 years after, wcre^not able to furnish enough 
of sculptures for the arch,' and what they did exe- 
cute is far inferior to those taken from Trajan’s 
arch. On the top of the column is a bronze statue 
of Saint Peter, placed there by Sixtus V. 

Column of Antoninus. 

The column in the piazza colonna was dedicated 
to Antoninus Pius, as appears from ancient medals. 
I'he sculptuies represent the victories of his succes- 
sor M. Aurelius over the Marcomanni, and other 
German nations. The column, it is supposed, 
was erected after the death of Marcus, which hap- 
pened in ISO. llie sculptures are disposed in a 
spiral line, like those of Trajan’s column, but are 
considerably inferior in point of execution and ex- 
pression. It is impossible for a spectator placed on 
the ground to follow the histories on the column, 
nnless, perhaps, by means of a telescope and mucit 
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timO) the figures being at too great a disiince ; but 
the whole series of reliefs of the Antonine column is 
engraved by Bartoli, from drawings that were in the 
Barberini collection. The relieft, as is seen in these 
engravings, represent battles, — ^the passage of rivers, 
— Marcus haranguing the troops, or the adbcutio, 
as seen on his coins camps, — ^burning of vil- 
4ages, — and the first series is terminated by tro- 
phies, and a winged figure of victory inscribing 
on a shield. This series js ui^erstood by anti- 
quarians to represent the expedition of‘ Marcus on 
the Danube and the Mams, now called the Morava. 
After the figure of victory, a second series com- 
mences, terminated the top of the spiral by a 
triumphal procession, with Marcus on horseback, 
and is supposed to represent the expedition on the 
Granua, or perhaps the Elbe. One of the sculp- 
tures represents the rain in form of the Rainy Jupi- 
ter, or Jupiter Pluvius, which relieved the army 
sufiering from thirst, as hi^orians mention. With- 
out the explanations drawn from written histones of 
the time of Marcus, these sculptures would be as 
unintelligible now as the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

The column was surrounded by the forum of An- 
toninus Pius, a part of which is now occupied by the 
Piazza colonna. The column had suffered injury by 
fires of the adjacent houses, and by a stroke of light- 
ning. Sixtus V. m 1587* employed Domenico 
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Fontana % repair these, and placed the bronze 
statue of Saint Paul upon the top. * 

The name of Columna Coclis is given to the co- 
lumns of Trajan and Antonine, in Publius Victor’s 
list of the fabrics of Rome. 

There were two columns at Constantinople adorn- 
ed with sculptures in relief, disposed spirally, like 
the columns of Trajan and of Antonine. One wf 
these was erected in honour of Arcadius, and was 
demolished in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, because the neighbouring houses were in dan- 
ger of being injured by its fall. Of this column 
there are engravings, after drawings of Gentil Belli- 
no, the Venetian painter, who was called to Con- 
stantinople by Mahomet II. t 

The other, the column of Constantine, is called 
the burnt column, having been injured by fires. It 
consists of seven large cylinders of porphyry, ex- 
clusive of the base. ^ 

, * There is an ancient column of antique red marble, 
four or five feet high, sculptured spirally with the 
representation of a triumph, in the gallery of the 
Colonna palace at Rome. * 

Copies of Trajan’s column, two or three feet 

* See Delle Fabnchc di N. S. Papa Sisto V. fatte da Do- 
menico Fontana Archittetto di sua santita, Rom. 1590. 

•j* Bandiin Imp. Orient. Tom. II. 

f; Winkelmann, Hist, de I’Art. liv. vi. chap vui de I’Art 
depuis Septime Severe jusqua son dernier sdHtt. 
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high, with the bas-reliefs, have been mad^n gilded 
bronze by goldsmitlis in Rome. The column erect- 
ed by Bonaparte, in the Place Vendomc at Paris, is 
an imitation of those of Trajan and of Antonine, but 
the reliefs are not sculptured on the column itself, 
they are only bronze reliefs applied lound a stone 
oolumn. Sir Chrii>toplien*W ren’s column, the Monu- 
ment in London, is remarkable for its size, but has 
neither the sculptures nor the solid and massive 
structure of the two Roman ^lumns. 

Triumphal Arches. 

The Three Triumphal Arches at Rome are those 
of Titus, of Sejitimius Severus, and of Constantine. 
The Arch of Titus is the most ancient of the tri- 
umphal arches now remaining in Rome. It is not 
so larg^ a mass of architecture as either of the otheis, 
and is the only one of the three which has sculptures 
of a good style originally made for it. It has co- 
lumns of the composite order. The sculpture is ci* 
cellent, but in many places defaced. On each side 
of ti^e arched passage are bas reliefs, the one repre- 
senting the Emperor Titus, in a chariot drawn by 
four horses, and accompanied by soldiers, crowned 
with laurel. In the sculpture on the other side is 
seen the seven-branched candlestick, and other spoils 
of Jerusalem. * In the middle ages, a tower was 

— ^ 

• See Ileland de Spoliis Templi Hiciosoloniytani in arm 

Titiano Ronise dbnt'picuis 1716. 
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built upoli this arch. The arch was undergoing re- 
pairs in 1818, by orders of the pope. 

The Arch of Septhnius Severus, in the forum Ro- 
manum, at the foot of the Capitolini hiH, is perfo- 
rated by three vaulted passages. Tlie architecture 
is esteemed good, but the sculpture is poor, and is 
also much disfigured by time. Althougfi these 
sculptures, executed at the beginning of the third 
century, are unskilfully designed, yet it appears 
from other monuments* and statues, that there were 
still some able artists at that period, and during the 
third century. * The troubles that pre|eded the 
reign of Constantine, in the end of the third centu- 
ry, seem to have extinguished the school of arts, 
which was not revived in Europe till 1100 years 
after, in the fifteenth century. The arch was erected 
in honour of Septimius Severus and his two sons, as 
appears from the large inscription which occupies the 
upper part of the fabric. Caracalla, after he had 
mfirdered his brother Geta, caused the name of Geta 
to be effaced, but it is still legible under the addi- 
tional line that was substituted. Barthelcmy ^s 
published the original and the alteration, t Tne 


* Winkt'lmann, Hist, dc I'Art. liv. vi. chap. via. de I’Art 
depuis bcptinie Severe jusqu4 son dernier sort. 

-t Memoirc sur les Anciens Monumens de Rome par I’Abln' 
Baithelemy, in the Mem. de I’Acad. des Insciiptions Tom. 
XXVI II. 
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triu«^pl»I arch built by orders of Bonapai’re, in the 
Place du Carousel, at Paris, is copied chiefly from 
this arch of Septimius Severus. 

The Arck Constantine was erected in honour 
of that emperor, in the beginning of the fourth 
century, three years after he had got possession 
of Rome, by defeating the forces ^ Maxentius at 
the Milvian Bridge, the Ponte Molle. The sculp- 
tures in relief that represent the victories of Con- 
stantine are in a style that testifies how much the 
arts had declined. But a great many of the reliefs 
on this arch are in a good style, having been taken 
from an l^ch of Trajan that was in the forum of 
Trajan, near Trajan’s column, and these sculptures 
represent huntings, and other actions of Trajan ; * 
Trajan is represented with the golden circle called 
Nimbas over his head, t 

T/te Arch of the Goldsmiths. 

The small arch, or rather architraved gate-way, 
erected in honour of Septimius Severus, by the gold- 
sm^hs, is situated in the Forum Boarium near the 
Arch of Janus, and by the ancient church of San 
Giorgio in Velabro. The sculpture is in little es- 
timation. The figure of Geta was erased by or- 
der of Caracalla, 

^ These has reliefs are published in the Adniiranda Koma- 
ilarum Antiqiutatuin VcsUgie, engraved by Bartoli. 

f See Phn. panegyric. 
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The Arch of Janus. 

■w 

The arch of Janus Quadrijrons is a quadrilateral 
mass of building, composed of large squared pieces 
of marble, and perforated by two spacious passages, 
so that each of the sides is occupied by a great arch, 
by the side of which are a number of niches. The 
buildings of thi^. kind, called Jani, in ancient Rome, 
were used as places of meeting for merchants and 
money-dealers, • and were dlflferent fifwn the temple 
of Janus. Thirty-six Jani are mentioned by Victor 
in his list of the fabrics of Rome. The temple of 
Janus Bifrons, which 'was shut in time of peace, was 
in the Forum Romanum, and of a different shape, 
as appears from its figure on ancient medals. 

When Rome had passed from the command of one 
of the largest empires recorded in history, and had 
become in the middle ages a small place of 30,000 in- 
habitants, without government, and divided into seve- 
ral factions at war with each other, the chiefs of these 
factions erected towers, or fortresses, to defend their 
power. One of these brick fabrics is seen on the 
Janus, which was called the tower of Cencio Fran- 
gipani, t from the name of the baron who builtithe 


* “ Sed toto hoc generc de quserenda, de collocanda pecu- 
nia ctiam de utenda lomtnodius a quibusdam viris ad mediuin 
Januin sedcntibus, quam ab ullis philosophis, ulla m schola dib- 
putatur.” — Cic. 

i Cencio Frangipani was a powerful baron in Rome in 
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tower. The tomb of Adrian became the^<, tower of 
Crescentius, the greatest of all the fortresses ; others « 
are seen erected on the tomb of Metella, on the 
tomb of Plautius, on the arch of Titus, on the arch 
of Septimius Severus as figured in Donati. There 
was one on the Septizonium. 

Tfie Arch of Galliemis. 

The arch of Galliemis, erected in honour of that 
emperor about S65, has no sculpture of human fi- 
gures, and little merit in point of architecture. 

The Arch of Drusus, 

The arch of Drusus, near the gate of Saint Sebas- 
tian, is built of large blocks of Travertine stone, 
and is not ornamented with sculpture. One of the 
ancient aqueducts passed over this arch. 


1119- Pandulphus Pisanus relates, that iTangipani dragged 
Pope Gelasius II. from the altar of the church, and kept him 
a prisoner in chains till the pope was rescued by the factions 
who opposed Frangipani. 

Brancaleone of Bologna, who was governor of Rome, inde- 
pendent of the pope, in 1255, demolished in Rome and the 
' vicinity 140 towers, used as strongholds by the rapacious and 
mischievous barons. 

Fabneius, in 1550, mentiond 360 towers in Rome, some of 
them at that time falling to ruin; see G. Fabncii Chemni- 
censis Roma, cap. 2. in Graev* Thes. Ant. Rom. Tom III, 

4 
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Monument of the Aqua Claudia, 

The ma^iiicent fabric, which coramjMorates the 
Aqua Ciaudia at the Pbrta Maggiore* tv*s a pwt of 
the arched edifice for conveying the two stre&ms 
brought into Rqme by Claudius, wad formed at the 
same time one of the gates of anefent Eome. It was 
perforated by two arched- ways,, .one which serves 
for the gate-way of the Porta Mag^ore. Within the 
town, over the arched-ways, are three inscriptions 
of a great size, the largest that exist in Rome. The 
highest of tlio three commemorates -ihe formation 
of the aqueduct by Claudius, the second its restora- 
tion by Vespasian, and the third the restoration by 
Titus. * There were two fonnse, or conduits, for 


♦ The three magnificent inscriptions, as given by Marlia- 
II us, are, 

TI. CLAUDIUS . DRUSI . F. CAISAR . AUGUSTUS • GEKMANICUS 
PONTIF. MAXIM. 

TRIBUNICIA . POrnspATE . xTU COS. V. IMPERATOR . X^I. 
PATER PAIRI^. 

AQUAS . CLAUDIAM . EX . FO^TIBUS . «UI . VOCABANTUR . C.flE- 
RULEUS . El . CURTIUS . A MILLIARIO . XXXV. 

ITteM . ANIENEM . NOVAM . A MILLIARIO . LXU. SUA . IMPEK- 
SA , CURA VIP. 


IMP. CJESAR . VESPASIANUS . AUGUST. PONTIF. MAX. TRIB. 

POT fj. IMP. vT. COS. m, DEsio. rrn. P. P 

Z 
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higher level, and consequently that conduit waSji 
above the other. 

Pliny motions the Aqua Qaudia as a greater 
work than any of the aqueducts that preceded ; it 
was' brought from the distance of forty miles, on so 
high a level, as to supfdy the most elevated of the 
hills in the city. * 

Other fouhlaina were taken in near Sublaqueum, 


AQUAS . CUHTIAM , ET CAERULEAM PEllDUCTAS . A DIVO 
CLAUDIO ET POSTEA . INTERMISSAS . DJLAPSAS . QOE 
PER . ANNOS . MOVEM . SUA . IMPENSA . URBI • RE6TITU1T. 


IMP. T. C^ffiSAR . DIVI . T» VESPASIANUS . AUGUSTUS . PON- 
TIFEX . MAXIMUS . TRIBUNIC. 

POTESTATE . X. IMPERATOR . XVll. PATER . PATKl^, CEN- 
SOR . COS. vm. 

AQUAS , CURTIAM , ET . CARULEAM . PERDUCTAS . A , DN 
VO . CLAUDIO . ET . POSTEA, 

A . DI VO , VESPASl ANO . PATRB . SUO . URBI . RESTITUTAS .zi: 
CUM . A . CAPITE . AQUARUM . A . SOLO , VETUSTATE . DI- 
LAPSiE. ESSENT NOVA . FORMA . REDUCENDAS . SUA . IM- 
PENSA . CURAVIT. 

See Urbis Romse Topographia Bartholoraei Marliani, lib. 
IV. cap. xi. ; also Grater's Collection of Inscriptions. 

^ Vicit antecedentes aquarum ductus novissimum impen- 
dium opens inchoati a C. Caesare et peracti a Claudio , quippe 
a lapide quadragesimo ad earn excelsitatem, ut in omncs urbis 
iDontes levarentur, influxere Curtius atque Casruleus fons ; 
erogata ad id opus sestertia 555,000.” Plin. Ilist, Nat, 
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j^ow Subiaco, twenty miles above Tivoli, on the A- 
nio, so that the whole length of the forma, or con- 
duit, was forty-six ancient miie% of which thirty- 
six miles were subterraneous, and nine miles sup- 
ported on arches, * 


Egyptian Obelisks. 


» 

J 


The obelisk is called by Herodotus ogtlos, by the 
Italians guglia, needle. Pliny, Ammiauus Marcel- 
linus, and Publius Victor, mention six or seven large 
obelisks, and Publius Victor, in the time of Va- 
'lentinian, enumerates forty-two small obelisks at 
Rome, f The number of Egyptian obelisks in 


See Frontinus dc Aqusductibus urbis Roms. 

f “ Obelihci magni sex. 

IL In circo maximo major est pedum CXXXII. (now at the 
Lateran. ) ♦ 

Minor pedum LXXXVIII. semis, (now at the Porta del 
Popolo.) 

Unus in Vaticano pedum LXXII. (now at Saint Peter's.) 

Unus m Campo Martio pedum LXXIL (now at Monte 
Citorio.) 

Duo in Mausoleo August! pares singuli pedum XJAI, 
semis, (now at Santa Maria Maggiore and Monte Cavalio.) 

In insula Tiberis unus, (this is not mentioned in the older 
editions.) 

Obelisci pair! quadraginta duo. In pie risque sunt noix 
TEgyptiorum." P. Victorisde regionibus urbis liber. Some 
of the lengths mentioned by Victor and Pliny do not agree 
with the actual measurement. 
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Rome at this day is twelve, of which elevep are 
er^, three are without hfer(^lyphics, and three 
are of a smaller size ^n the others. All are of 
large-gained red granite, and some of them are 
remarkable for their size. Each was originally of 
one'piece, bfiit some of the Ingest are broken in- 
to several pieces. This granite is of such a nature, 
as to resist: the action of the weather, so th^tthe 
hieroglyphics remsdn (piite entire, after having been 
exposed for 3000 years. The hiert^lyphics are in 
' relief, but this relief is on the surface of the cavity 
sunk in the stone ; the cavity Ls of the form of the 
outline of the figure, and serves to protect it. 

In the time of Poggio, in HSO, all the obelisks 
were down, and most of them broken, except the 
obelisk of the Vatican. The four obelisks of the 
Vatican, the Lateran, Santa Maria Maggiore, and 
the Piazz^el Popolo, were erected by Sixtus V. 
about the year 1590. Other three obelisks of con- 
siderable size have been erected more recently at 
Monte Citorio, at the Trinita de’ Monti, and ^ 
Monte Cavallo. 

I. The obelisk of the Vatican is without hiero- 
glyphics. It is of one piece unbroken, and was the 
only one that remained erect during the middle 
■ ages, near Saint Peter’s. It bears an ancient in- 
scriptionr which attests that it was dedicated to Au- 


^ Poggius de Varietate Fortuna?. 
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Justus by Tiberius. Its Iteight totbe apex is eighty- 
three English feet nine inches. It is seven feet se- 
ven inches square in the middle of its height, and 
its weight is abovo 300 tons.* It was removed 
to its present situation in front of the churclp^Sy 
Domenico Fontan|^, by order of Satus V. I 

In 1584, it was erect near the old ve^ij of yaint 
Peter’s, and was buried, by the a^mulation of 
marshy soil, up to the top ^f-fche-^destal. The 
four lower angles restqd oi^ four pieces of metal, 
fixed with lead in the ^destal. There was an in- 
terval between the lower surface of the obelisk and 
the pedestal. The operations to remove it were as 
follows, t 

The castellum,-—A. castellum, or shears, was con- 


^ The length, exclusive of the pyramid at the apex, is 
77 English feet. The transverse section at the middle is 
T/Ij feet square. The solid contents are I66jf cubic yards. 
Each cubic yard of granite weighs, as Smeaton estimates, 
2 tons ; the weight of the shait of the obelisk, therefore, is 
upwards of 332 tons. The pyramid at top is upwards of 
4 tons; and the whole weight of the obelisk, upwards of 336 
tons. — The height of the shaft, excluding the pyramid at top, 
is 107^ palms ; each of the four sides at bottom is \ 2 \ palms, 
at top SJ. the height of the py amid at top is seven palms ; 
the palm is taken at 8^ English inches. ^ 

f See Della Trasportazjune dell « >belisco Vaticano e delle 
fabnehe di nostro Signore Papa Sisto V. fatte dal Cavallier 
Domenico Fontana Architetto di sua Santita. In Roma, 1590. 
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atmcted, seven feet higher than the length of the 
ol^lisk. 

The eight pnncipal uprights, four on each side, 
were eighty-nine feet in height liom the foundation. 
Tl^*y were built of beams of oak and walnut, four 
be(ins in thickness j the ends of the beams making 
band, cyjiot meeting ; hooped at every nine feet with 
strong iron lAwps, locked at two oppositepointsbyiron 
weflges ; the ^amc-^ere also held together by iron 
bolts passing through \hem, secured by wedges in a 
slit at the end. Moreover, the four pieces were tied 
together at certain distances with bands of rope. 
The whole scaffolding was made so as to be put up 
again ; it being first used in taking down the obe- 
lisk, and then removed and employed in erecting 
it. When the castellum was employed m erecting 
the obelisk, the principal posts were fixed in holes 
three feet square, in a Travertine stone platform, 
which was part of the foundation of the pedestal. 

Coating of the ObeMk.'—Ahcr the castellum, or 
shears, was erected over it, the obelisk was wrap- 
ped round with double mats, to protect it from in- 
jury. And over these it was coveicd with two-inch 
plank j then iron bars, four inches broad, three of 
them running along each face, connected in the 
length by stirrups, and connected together below 
the foot of the obelisk. They were introduced 
< under the obelisk by the interval between the 
obelisk and the pedestal, llie bars were kept close 
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to the planks by nine transverse* iron hoops. The 
iron rods and hoops were for the purpose of fixity 
the blocks to. This coating of mat, wood, and 
iron, weighed about a twelfth part of the weight 
of the obelisk. Some of the hoops of iron broke 
in lifting the obelisk from its pedestal, and tropes 
were substituted, surrounding the obelisk trans- 
versely, and fixed by ropes which passed longitudi- 
nally under the foot of the obelisk. T'he ropes were 
found to stand better than tho iron. 

Lifting and Lowering the Obelisk , — The obe- 
lisk, covered in this way, was lifted up from its pe- 
destal, by means of the capstanes and blocks attach- 
ed to the iron hoops on the obelisk, and the blocks 
attached to the cross beams of the shears. 

When the obelisk w'as lifted up two feet perpen- 
dicularly, a platform of wood was introduced under 
the foot of the obelisk. This platform was placed 
on wooden rollers, nine inches in diameter, hooped 
with iron at the ends. The ropes of the blocks at- 
tached to the lour angles of the foot of ihe obelisk 
being then drawn, the platform bearing the foot slid 
along on the rollers, and the ropes of the blocks, at- 
tached to the upper part of the obelisk, being slack- 
ened, the obelisk descended gradually till it lay ho- 
rizontal on the platform. During the descent, the 
obelisk was supported by two beams fixed to its mid- 
dle, and moveable on an ^is, that the ropes might 
Hot be strained. 
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M^^ving the Obelisk.— -A. plane-way, of suffi- 
"breadth, was formed by a mound of earth, 
from the first place to the present situation of the 
obelisk. The distance was about 100 feet. This 
piane-way had a gentle descent. The sides of the 
moi|nd were supported by timbers, and cased with 
boaii^. 'Fhe surface of the plane-way coincided 
with th^opY^f the pedestal, on which the obelisk 
was to be place d, a m ound of earth, strengthened 
by beams, having been raised round the pedestal. 

Erecting the Obelt^A.-— After the obelisk had 
been taken down, and moved to the place appoint- 
ed on wooden rollers, it was erected by means of 
forty-four capstanes ; the capstanes were on the 
place round the mound ; the ropes passed up to the 
mound from the capstanes on the place over pul- 
leys, which gave the ropes their direction to the 
blocks at the top of the castellum or shears, and 
from these to the blocks fixed on three of the sides 


of the obelisk. anes were fixed on the 

ground on each side, ibli^h had four arms ^ at the 
fii>t and third arm there was a horse, the second 
and fourth were eacli wrought by six to ten men. 
Four of the capstanes served to draw the foot of 
the obelisk fonvard, acting upon four blocks, one 
near each of the angles of the foot of the obelisk 
forward. The rest were employed in raising the 


elisk tdl it was brought into a vertical position. 
Foundation . — The foundation on which Fontana 




irfnjtral TTew at anfloftd homerarv Fovdana For 
^Frrrtiiuf ikr Oiektlt of ihe Fatlran i* i T/ 

A IS a JLopr passing fnm tht Ohehstc onr af' H}r44 rapstanj The /tattfrerJf 
atiJ dbo^muit ijtmher\ vfvt^al of thrStnrv mid otiier parhrulars orf lut dnaro 






BY DOMENICO FONTANA. S6l 

erected the obelisk, was formed by an excavation 
forty-three feet square and twenty-four feet deep ; " 
the bottom of this proving clay and wet, was piled 
with piles of oak and of chesnut, both with the bark 
taken off, eighteen feet long, and nine inches in 
diameter. The masonry in the foundation is of 
small broken stones of basalt and pieces of brick, 
with mortar made of lime and pozzolana. 

At the time of the erection of the obelisk by Fon- 
tana, the edifice of Saint Peter’s was considerably 
advanced. The windo.'.^ and the erect part of the 
cupola was foimed, but not the vaulted part. ' 

Fontana is of opinion, that the upper part of this 
obelisk u as broken off and a new point toimed on it ; 
because tlie height is not so many diameters as in 
the obelisk of the Lateraii, and the point is less acu- 
miiidted, and not so smoothly liiiished as the rest of 
the obelisk. 

The obelisk reposed on four pieces of metal, which 
weie fiinily run in with lead into the pedestal, and 
a piece oi iron, enveloped in the lead, was found un- 
coroded by rust. On the toi) of the obelisk was a 
hollow ball of bronze cast m one piece, in which 
were holes produced by musket bullets fired at it in 
the sack of Rome. It did not contain the ashes of' 
any mortal ; the vulgar belief was, that it contained 
the ashes of Augustus. 


See the mcw m 1). I oiitana’s book. 
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The largest masses of stone have been wrought 
by the Egyptians. Also, in the ruins of the temple 
of Balbcc in Syria, there are blocks of granite of a 
. very great size. Smeaton mentions one v\ hich, ac- 
cording to the measurement taken from the engrav- 
ing in W’ood’s account of Baibec, weighs 1500 
tons. 

The working of these large blocks is an art un- 
known to the Europeans both ancient and modern, 
and there are few rocks in which sound pieces of 
such a size occur. 

Of tlie obelisks brought from Egypt by tlie an- 
cient Romans, the obelisk of the Vatican is the 
largest that remains entire, and is the largest wrought 
stone in Europe. The obelisk of the Lateran was 
greater, but is broken into three pieces, which were 
moved sepai'utely when it was put up by Fontana. 
Another large mass of granite that has been moved 
in more recent times, is the block which serves as 
base to the statue of Peter at Petersbuigh ; but this 
block is not squared or wrought, being in the form 
in which it was found. It is aii alluvial fiagment, 
like other rolled stones, and was not quairied from 
the rock. The carnage on which it was conveyed 
moved on balls of metal, which fitted into scmicylin- 
drical grooves in the lowx*r surface of the carriage. 


* See Smeaton's Accewnt of the Conbtruttion of tlie Edy- 
stone l'- 
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and in the upper surface of the beams of the 
way. * 

II. The obelisk of Saint John Lateran is the 
largest in Rome, but is broken into three pieces. It 
lay buried in the soil of the Circus Maximus, which 
had become a marsh from the neglect of the sewers. 
The obelisk was removed from that to the distance of 
a mile and a half, and erected opposite the loggia of 
the church of the Lateran by Domenico Toiitana. 
Its height is 107 h ell iiithes. It is covered with 
hieroglyphics, of which Ammianus Marcellinus has 
given the explanation, taken from a Greek author, 
Hermapion. According to this explanation, the 
hieroglyphics form an inscnption in praise of King 
Rhaniestes. “ The sun, the lord of heaven, be- 
stowed power on tlie King Rbamestes j Apollo, the 
lover of tiutli ami ruler of the seasons, and Vulcan, 
the father of the gods, chose Ithamcstes for their 
warrior,” and so forth.t This obelisk was placed 
before the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, and 
Constantine intended to remove it to Constantinople; 
but, on the death of Constantine, his son Constantins 
had It brought to Rome in the ycai d57. 

III. The obelisk m ilic Piazza del Popolo, with 
hieroglyphics, seventy-mne feet, nine inches in 


* beeCaibuii, TravcUix poui traiL-poitci un Uociici Pai*^ 
1777. 

t Ammian. Maiall. lib .wii,, and Haipxi CcnirLonfai 
de Obclisco ui Gian. Tlies. Antiq. Iloih. lom. 
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height, was removed to its present situation from 
the Circus Maximus, and was brought to Home by 
Augustus. 

IV". The obelisk, without hieroglyphics, at Santa 
l\laria Maggiore, forty-seven feet ten inches in 
height. It is broken into three pieces, and was 
brought from the mausoleum of Augustus. * 

These four were erected by Domenico Fontana, 
and the machines he employed are described in his 
hook. t 

V. The obelisk on the place of Monte Citorio is 
of considerable size, with hieroglyphics. Many of 
the hieroglyphics are broken off, and the fractures 
have been repaired with the granite of the column 
of the Apotheosis of Antoninus ; the sculptured 
marble pedestal of that column was found near 
IVIonte Citorio, and is now in the garden of the 
Vatican. 

The erection of this obelisk, the largest that has 
been removed at Rome since the time of Fontana, w^as 
performed by the mechanist Zabaglia, about 1 7 'k 2 . J 
This obelisk was anciently erected in the Campus Mar* 


* A drawing of the fractures is given by Fontana, 
i DlHa tia.sportatjone dtlf obeJisco Vaticano, et delle fa- 
briche di nostio signore Papa Sisto V. fatte dal Cavallier Do- 
menico Fontana da Mill diocese di Como, architetto, di ijua 
santita. In Uonui, I. 590 . 

J Sec an account oi the inventions of Zabaglia, published 
by Bollan. See also p. 329* 
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tius, not far from the place where it now stands ; 
and on the pavement, proceeding northward from 
its base, Pliny relates, that a meridian line was 
drawn by order of Augustus, with marks to shew 
the length of the mid-day shadow, or the me- 
ridian height of the sun at diiferent seasons of the 
year ; the shadow of a bail on the top of the obelisk 
falling upon the mark which belonged to the day of 
observation.'*' Montfaucon mentions, that some 
fragments of this meridian line were i'ound. t 

VI. The obelisk at the Tri)nta de’ Monti, co- 
vered with hieroglyphics, is forty or fifty feet long. 

VII. The obelisk at Monte Cavallo, placed be- 
tween the two colossal groups, appears to be forty 
feet in length. It is without hieroglyphics, and was 
anciently on the tomb of Augustus. 


* “ Is obeliscus qui est in Campo Martin CX pedum est, 
a Mersotulo inscriptus: reruinque inlerpretationem p- 
tiorum philosopfaice continet Cui Divus Augustus acldidit 
mirabilcm usum ad deprehendendas soli& umbras, diei uni- 
que ac noctium magnitudines, strato lapide ad obelisci rnag' 
nitudinem, cui par fieret umbra Uomae (biumap according 
to Salmasiiii,) confecta diei sexta Iiora^ {that is^ at mid-day^) 
paulatiinquc per regulas (qusc suiit e\ aeie inciusa*) singulis 
diebus decresceret et rursu*- augesetret, digna cognitu les, et 
ingenio fscundo, Manlius Mathematicus apici pdam auream 
addidit." Plin. Hist. Nat. 

t Montfaucon, Diaiium Itahcum and J^Iarliani topog- 
Homae. 
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VIII. The obelisk lying broken in two or three 
pieces in a court at tlie Belvidere of the Vatican, is 
of considerable size. On each of tlie sides that are 
seen there are two rows of hieroglyphics, the figures 
looking to the right of the spectator. It has no 
hieroglyphics inclosed in a border. The inclosed 
hieroglyphics are the proper name of the king, as 
Dr Young has shewn in his explanation of the stone 
in the British Museum, on which one and the same 
inscription is given both in Greek and in hierogly- 
phics. 

The other obelisks are of a smaller size. 

IX. The obelisk on Bernmi’s fountain, in the 
Piazza Navona, was brought from the Circus of Cara- 
calla, where it lay broken. 

X. The obelisk, with some hieroglyphics, appa- 
rently twenty feet high, in the garden of the Villa 
Mattel. 

XL The obelisk in the place before Santa Ma- 
ria della Minerva, with hieroglyphics, is fourteen 
feet three inches in height. It is, perhaps, only a 
fragment of an obelisk, as its height is only five di- 
ameters to the foot of the pyramid at top, whereas 
the height of the Lateral! obelisk is nine or nine 
and a half. 

XII. The obelisk, with hieroglyphics, on the 
piazza before the Pantheon, is ten or twelve feet in 
length. 

Part of the shaft of a broken obelisk with hiero- 
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^lyphics, is placed before the church of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, in the Isola Tiberina. * 

The Via Appia leading to Capo di Bove, 

Tomb of the Scipios.—-Gn the left hand of the 
road, before going out of the city, is the tomb of the 
Scipios, discovered in 1 780. A gardener’s house is 
perched upon the ruins of the tomb, and under- 
neath are the vaults in which was found the parallel- 
sided urn, or sarcophagus, of Piperino, now in 
the Vatican museum, two busts, and some inscrip- 
tions, of which copies are placed in the vault. The 
inscription on the um is one of the examples of the 
ancient Latin before it was refined ; t other exam- 
ples are the fragment of the inscription of Duiliiis, 
in the Capitol, and the hymn of the Fratres Arvales, 
in the vestry of Saint Peter’s. Before the situation 
of the tomb of the Scipios was ascertained by the 
discovery of this urn, the tomb on the Via Appia, 
opposite to the church Domiue (juo vadis, was sup- 
posed to be the tomb of the Scipios. t 

From the Porta San Sebastiano, anciently Porta 
Capena, we proceed along the road which was an- 
ciently the Via Appia, the ground on each side 
of which is occupied by market gardens. The small 

• Jt is figured iii Piranesi, Ant. di Rom Tom. IV. tav. 1 1, 
t See the inscription, in a subsequent page in the .nccount 
of the museum of the Vatican. 

X Piranesi, Anlichita di Roma, Tom. IT. tav, es. 
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houses, inhabited by those wlio cultivate the gardens, 
are perched as it were on rocks, on the ruins of an- 
cient tombs. These tombs are composed of masses 
of small fragments of stones and pozzolana mortar, a 
kind of masonry v\luch possesses great firmness, and 
has resisted the action of time, whilst the external 
ornaments of the fabric have perished. 

On the right hand near the road is the church of 
Saint Sebastian, which is one of the seven basilic 
churches of Home, and from .winch there is a descent 
leading into a set of catacombs or tombs, formed by 
the ancient Chri.stiaiis in the old quarries of pozzo- 
lana. 

Circus of Caracalla . — On the other side of the 
road is the Circus of Caracalla. The spine run- 
ning along the middle of the oblong space which 
constitutes the circus, and on which the obelisk and 
metae stood, is still visible. 'Dus is the only fabric in 
which the form of the ancient circus can be traced. 
The circus Maximus and others are utterly destroy- 
ed. The figure of the ciiciis is seen on some an- 
cient coins. 

The Egyptian obelisk, now on Bernini’s fountain 
in the Piazzo Navona, was removed from this circus 
of Caracalla, where it lay bioken, about the year 
lG50, by Innocent X. Painfili. 

The half arches, forming a projection from the 
that surrounds the circus, are composed of large 
narrow-mouthed earthenware pots, of an oval form. 
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and about eighteen inebes in diameter. These pots 
are imbedded in the mortar, but have no mortar with- 
in them. Each pot has a narrow mouth and two 
handles. These pots occur also in the ancient fabric 
Cjdied the tomb of Sauit Helena, at Tor pignatara, 
near Rome, and in other fabrics ; they are tigured 
by Piranesi. * They were used for the purpose of 
diniinishiiig the weight of the arch. 

The walls of the circus are of brick, and near it 
IS a lofty <{uadrangular building of brick called the 
Stables of the Circus, and considered by some to 
have been a market. 

I'ovib oJ']\Ietdta . — Farther on the road ascends, 
jtul on an eminence is the round building which 
formed the sepulchre of Caecilia Metella, daughter 
o{ Quintus Creticus, and wife of the Triumvir 
f rassus, as is attested by the ancient inscription in 
!<i)ge letters below the frieze, t 

Phis massive structure has a square base, on which 
is pi.iced a circular building, 88 feet G inches in dia- 
meter, 1 the exterior of which is of large blocks of 
Travertine. The void space within is in form of a 


Piranesi, Ant. di Horn. Toni. III. 
I Caecilta. 

Q. Cretici. 

MeteUa. 

Cram. 

f Piranesi. Ant. di Rom. 
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cone* and about twenty feet in diametei'at thewidapt 
and lower part. The mass of masonry is <rf great 
thickness, composed of mortar and smadl fragments 
of stone cast in irregularly. The blocks of Traver- 
tine which form the exterior are built in along wfeh 
the irregular mass, and, according to Piranesi, the 
blocks are fixed together by cramps of iron insei’ted 
in cavities formed in the beds and run in with 
lead. This kind of building with irregular masses 
of stone is seen in many other ancient buildings ; at. 
the distance of every three or four feet there is a 
level course of regularly laid pieces. 

Within the tower was found, in the time of Paul 
III. Farnese, the large sarcophagus of white marble 
now in the court of the Farnese palace. The tower 
is suimounted with battlements constructed in the 
middle ages, and there are buildings of the same 
period attached to the tower. Over the gate of this 
castle is the armorial bearing of the Gaetani family, 
a bull's head, for which reason the whole building is 
called Capo di Bove. It was an important fortress, 
and gave protection to a small town of several habi- 
tations that are built around it, during the long pe- 
riod that the rival factions of the Colonna and Ur- 
Siini, and other families, were contending for the 
command of Rome and the neighbouring district. 
I# The tomb of Cecilia Metella forms the extremity 
of one of the bases measured by the learned madie- 
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ma^ciaa and Jesuit, Boscovich, in his geometrical 
survey of the ecclesiastical state. 

Near Capo di Bovc is a dike or vein of basalt, 
which IS considered by some geologists to have been 
formed by a current of lava that flowed before the 
times recorded in history, from the volcanic hills of 
Albano. This basalt is not divided into polygonal 
columns ; but columnar basalt is to be seen near 
Bolsena, on the road between Rome and Siena. 

This basalt of Capo di Bove was quarried by the 
ancient Romans, and formed into their large pave- 
ment stones, such as arc still seen in ancient pave- 
ments of the Via Appia, near Capo di Bore, also 
between the arch of Titus and the arch of Constan- 
tine, and in other places. In these ancient pave- 
ments the surface of each stone is one or two square 
feet. The figure of the upper surface of the stones 
is an irregular polygon. The breadth of these an- 
cient Roman paved roads is about twenty-five feet. 

The streets of modern Rome arc also paved with 
basalt from Capo di Bove, but the stones are small, 
the upper surfiice of each being only two or three 
inches square. To form the pavement these stones 
are imbedded in mortal' made with pozzolana, which 
becomes very hard. This pavement is defective on 
account of the small size of the stones. 

From the eminence of Capo di Bove are seen the 
long ranges of lofty arches of the ancient Roman 
aqueducts. Tlie arches are composed of large flat 
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bricks, two feet square, called in Rome 
And the Acqua Felice, one of the three aquedtttts 
used for the supply of modern Rome, is seen sup- 
ported upon arches by the side of the ancient. 

Walking through the fields from Capo di Bbve 
we pass an ancient temple of a quadrangular form:, 
situated on the rising ground. It is bu3t of brick, 
and is supposed to have been dedicated to Bacchus. 
It is now a half deserted chapel. 

Fountain oj Egeria . — In the hollow is the grotto 
and fountain della Caffarella, which is understood to 
be that which was consecrated to the nymph Egeria, 
from Avhoin Nuraa pretended to receive his laws. 
The spring of water rises under a lofty antique vault, 
the walls of which are covered with Opus reticula- 
tum. A mutilated recumbent statue is placed above 
the source. There is one niche in the end wall, 
and three niches on each of the sides. 

Following the course of the sluggish and muddy 
brook Acquataccio, anciently called ^/wo, into which 
the water of the fountain runs, we pass a small 
quadrairgular temple of brick, called the temple of 


♦ “ Ej^ena c&t quee praubcl aquas, dea grata comccnis. 

Ilia Numo; conjux cousiliumque luit/’ — Ovid. Fast, 'j. 

Sec also Livy and Piutarch» Juvenal coinpbins that 
the grotto was adorned with too much neatness, and not m 
the rural manner, as a grotto ought to auth mossy margin 
and natural rock Time has now again brought the grotto 
to the rustic foim thaJ Juvenal wislicd foi 
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Bediculus, the deity to whom the Romans ascribed 
the,i;eti’eat of^ Hannibal, when he quitted his encamp- 
ment near Rome.* The architecture, however, of 
this temple is evidently not of such remote antiquity 
as the time of the republic. The Acquataccio re- 
ceives the water of a spring called Acqua Swita, 
which is used for curing cutaneous diseases in cattle, 
and also for some affections of tlie human body. 
The Acquataccio runs parallel to the Via Appia ; 
it does not pass throu’gh Rome, but falls into the 
Tiber a little below the city. 

Ihoceediug, we enter Rome again by the Porta 
.San Sebastiano. 


Ancient Baths. 

The baths of Tittis, the Termi di Tito, are si- 
tuated not far from the Coliseum, and consist of 
large vaulted halls, which are in part subter- 
raneous, the building being applied to the side 
of the hill. In these vaults were the baths, and 
on the story above them may have been halls 
for exercise, libraries, and other rooms. Where 
the vault is broken, the light of day is admitted ; 
the halls, whose vaults are entire, are quite dark, 


* “ Kediculi /anum extra portam Capenam Cornificius 
ait' fecisse, qui Rediculub propterea appeUatus est, quia 
accadens ad urbem > Aniubal ex eo lopo redierit quibusdam 
Tieis perterritufi/' feet. 
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and in order to render visible tbe . fresco^ pdQt' 
ings on the lofty ceilings, the keeper {is proiidod 
witli lighted tapers fixed on a long reed. The walls 
and vaulted ceilings of the different apartments are 
covered with stucco, the surface of which is smooth, 
and on this smooth stucco the fresco paintings are 
executed. The stucco is composed of quidklime and 
pounded marble, and was susceptible of being polish- 
ed after it w as dry. These paintings consist of the 
ornaments called grottesque, which indude, in dif- 
ferent places, pictures in which the human figure 
is painted in an excellent style ; the colours are well 
preserved. 

Raphael, and his pupil Giovanni da Udine, copied 
this fanciful kind of ornament in the loggie of the 
Vatican ; and the word gruttesca was applied to 
ornaments of this kind, from the circumstance of 
their occurring in the grottos or subtenfeneous halls 
of the ancient ruins at Rome 

These are the principal ancient fresco paintings 
now remaining in Home. Engravings of thdri are 
‘ published. Since the publication another apartment 
has been cleared of nibbish by the French. Tlie 
celebrated antique fresco picture, the Aldobrandini 
Marriage, in which the marriage of 'I'hetis and 
Peleui IS represented, was found near Santa Maria 
Maggiore, and was at this tiine( 1 8 1 8)for sale in Rome, 
inthepos^sion of Signor Kelli. Having been detach- 
ed from its original wall, it is fixed in a frame. The 
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eoloaTS have sufib'ed and lost their lustre. A copy 
of this picture by Nicholas Poussin is to be seen in 
the Doria palace in Rome. Other fresco paintings 
and ceilings, ornamented with stucco in relief, have 
been found at Rome, and the neighboifrhood, in 
Adrian’s Villa, in the sepulchre of the Nasonii, in 
the pyrauud of Cestius, and in other tombs. * 

The ground incumbent on the vaults of the baths 
gf Titus is occupied with saltpetre beds, composed 
of alternate layers of stable litter, and the rubbish 
of old walls, and placed under lofty sheds open at 
the sides. 

In the adjacent market gardens is the ancient 
ruin called the Sette Sale, which contained the re- 
servoirs of water for the baths. 

The celebrated group of Loucoon, now in the 
Vatican, was found in 1506, in the time of Julius 
II., in the ruins of the palace of Titus near these 
baths. It is supposed to be the statue described by 
Pliny. 

baths of Diocletian, or Terme Diocletiane, 
form one of the most extensive ruins in Rome f 
they were built and dedicated by that emperor, in 
the year 304, a few years before he abdicated the 
empire, t 


* Some of them are figured in Cameron'if' Aitcient Baths , 
in Bartoli Sepolchr, Ant. ; m Piranesi, Ant. di Rom. 
f See the Inscription in Gruter, Inscrip, p. 178. 
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Tl*e Therm®, in inciemt Rorae,^>ere ot‘ 

public resort, and containdh besides fj^^baths^ por* 
ticoes for walking, places of exercise^ -Im’ge publu 
libraries, and schools for various sciences. 

The size and magnificence of the baths in Rome 
in the time of Nero are described by Seneca, in his 
Sfith epistle, and comp^^ed wilJi their shnplicity in 
the time of the elder Scipio. 

These baths of Diocletian covered a great apace 
of ground, and much of thfe building yet remains, 
consisting of massive brick ai'ches. The vestiges of 
the square, which included the whole edifice, are 
representerl as measuring 11 96 English feet each 
side. * Some parts of the building are now occu- 
pied as warehouses for keeping oil, and as granaries, 
fonned about i'JlO, by Clement XL Albani. The 
oil magazines belong to the papal government; 
they are subterraneous, and vaulted over like a cellar. 
In the door are formed the pozzi or wells for contain- 
ing tlie oil. These wells are, perhaps, ten feet 
deep ; their aperture at top is three or four feet iii 
.^imneter ; they are made of moi-tar, whielvdike all 
the mortar used in Rome, is composed of lime aetd 
pozzolana, and acquires great hardness. Round 
the wall of the cellar is a range of masonry raised 


* Piranesi, Antidiitadi l^oma, Tom. I. 
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two or three feet from the floor, cwitainiug smaller 
ml cisterns, likewise of mortar. 

After a design of Michael Angelo Bonaroti, one 
of the spacious halls of the baths, said to have been 
the Piiiacotheca, or picture gallery, was converted 
into the church of the Certosa or Carthusian monaS' 
i^ery, dedicated to Santa Maria degli Angeli. Far- 
ther decorations were afterwards added under the di- 
rection of Carlo Maratti, whose tomb is in the round 
vestibule of the church, opposite to that of Salvator 
Rosa. The church is in form of a Greek cross. 
Two hundred columns anciently decorated these 
baths, and eight of these of granite still remain in 
the church. These columns are of different lengths ; 
and, in older that the visible parts of the shafts may 
be equal, the longest ones have tlie lower part sunk 
in the ground, the ancient pavement liaving been 
elevated by Michael Angelo. 

Diocletian did not import the columns from 
Egypt, but only collected them from other build- 
ings; constructed in the more flourishing times of 
Rome. Till graphic arts had declmcd much ^^sat 
the time of Diocletian, as is visible in his med^. 
The baths of Diocletian are now a gieat mass ot 
arched brick building, completely stript of the co- 
lumns and marble incrustations, but there is a spe- 
cimen of the architecture of that period in the 
palace of Diocletian, at Spalatro in ^Dalmatia, of 
;which there su^good engravings, a dcsi liptioii 
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published by Adaui. * The use of round wches, 
springing from the entablature of the columns, is*" 
seen in the palace of Spalatro, a practice which af- 
terwards passed into the round-arched style of the 
middle age. 

In this church of the Certosa is a long meridian 
line drawn on the pavement, in 1701, by Bianchini, ' 
on which the image of the sun is received from a 
window in the upper part of the building. The 
declination of the principal stars is marked on the 
line, and a note of certain remarkable events is made 
by the side of the line, opposite to the day of the 
month on which they happened. The apparent 
orbits described by the polar star, as visible through 
an aperture in the window, during eight hundred 
years, to the year 2500, are projected in ellipses on 
the pavement, near the meridian line. 

In the church are several pictures, of which there 
are copies in mosaic in Saint Peter’s, and a picture 
in fresco, of the martyrdom of Saint Sebastian, by 
Domenichino. Near the church is the cloister of 
^e Certosa, of 100 moderate-sized columns, the 
work of Michael Angelo. The architecture is simple 
and pleasing, with few ornaments. It forms the 
four sides of a square, and consists of a corridor, 
with an open arcade, and above that an attic story. 

* The the palace of Dioetetbm at Spalatrp^ by 

liObert Ada^^'irchitecr, London, 
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The number of arches on each side is twenty- five. 
The columns, supporting the arches, are about 
twelve feet high, of stone, and the whole is plaster- 
ed and wliitened. It is the largest cloister in Rome. 
In the middle are three fine old cypi esses. 

The lemains of the Therm.B Antonmianae, or 
baths of Antoninus Caracalla, situated in the mar- 
ket gardens on the Aventine hill, consist of lofty 
and extensive brick walls, with arches. They were 
built by the son of Septimius Severus, who is styled 
on inscriptions Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Pius, 
but IS known in history by the appellation of Cara- 
calla, which was a nickname given him fiom a kind 
of cloak used in Gaul, called Caracalla, which he 
distributed to the people of Rome. * The space 
of ground they covei’ed appears nearly equal to the 
extent of Diocletian’s baths. According to architects, 
the vestiges of the extreme precinct in which these 
baths were included, forms nearly a square, each side 
being 1 160 English feet, t In these baths of Cara- 
calla were found the celebrated statues, called the 
Farnesian Bull, the Hercules Farncse, and the Flora 
Farnese, which were formerly in the Faniese j^ace 
at Rome, and are now at Naples. 


^ “ Vixit diu in odio populi Antoninus, quamvis et vesti- 
inenta populo Jederit, unde Carauallus eH Rictus, et Ther- 
inas magni licenl^iMS fecerit,” S pai tian* , 
t 1600 palms. Piranesi, Ant« di Uoma, Tom. I. 
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The baths of Livia, situated on the Palatine hill, 
are subterraneous, and of much smaller extent than 
the three above mentioned. 

Castel Sant Angelo. 

The Moles Hadriani was built by that emperor, 
as a sepulchre for himself, and for persons of the im- 
perial family \ * and was also the tomb of his succes- 
sors, the Antonines. In the siege of Rome, in 
537, the Romans made use of it us a place of de- 
fence, and threw down the statues and other orna- 
ments upon the assailing Goths, t Its remains 
consist of a round building, English feet in dia- 
meter, t placed on a large squai'e base, and composed 
of a great mass of masonry, of courses of irregular 
fragments of stone and mortar. These courses are 
bound together by large squared blocks of piperino, § 
placed at a distance from each other. The exterior 
is also composed of large squared stones. This kind 
of masonry, called emplecton by Vitruvius and Pli- 


Sepoltus est Hadriaous in ripa fluvii, juxta pontem 7E~ 
lium, Illic enim sepuJehrura conditum. Jam enim Augubti 
monimentum repletum erat ; nec quisquam amplius in eo se- 
pcliebatur.” Dion, 

+ Sec Procopius de Bello Gothico, and Winkelmann, Hls^ 
de r Ai t. 

J S02 paliftSf Bartoli, Sepolchri Anticd)* 

§ Piran^ffii, Ant, di Rom, Tom. IV, 
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jiy,* is of great solidity, and is seen in many tombs 
and other ancient buildings at Rome. 

In this mass of masonry there were some sepul- 
chral chambers and passages, small in comparison tp 
the whole mass, as is seen in the section given by 
Bartoli. 

It is similar in form to the mausoleum of Augus- 
uis, of which there are some remains ; and several 
ancient Roman tombs_ exist like these two, both in 
their cylindrical I'orra, and in the nature of the ma- 
terials of which they consist ; such are the tomb of 
Metella, of Plautius near Tivoli, and of Munatius 
IMancus near Gaeta. f 

In the middle ages, there were fortresses on th6 
Coliseum, the baths of Titus, at the arch of Titus, 
on the Janus, and a great many others occupied by 
the powerful families. Of these fortresses, the Moles 
Hadriani was the most important, both from its si- 
tuation commanding the entrance to Rome, and by 
reason of its massive structure. 

When the Pons Milvius was broken down during 
the middle ages, and impassable, the sepuli^e of 
Adrian served to command the ^Elian bridge, which 
w'as then the only entrance into Rome from the 


* Emplecton, tantummodo frontibus politis, leliqua 
iortuito collocata,’' Plm. HisU Nat, 36, cap^ 22. See also 
Vitruv, lib. li. dip. S. 

^ See Bartoli, Sepolchri Antichi. 
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north. In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, 
it was occupied as a fortress, sometimes by the 
popes, sometimes by their adversaries ; from one of 
these it was called the tower of Crescentius. In 
the eleventh century, it was sometimes called the 
house of Theodoric. 

The upper works of brick were built on the an- 
cient solid mass by Alexander VI. Lencoli, father of 
the infamous Caisar Borgia. Clement VII. was be- 
sieged in this castle by the troops of (''harles V. Ben- 
venuto Cellini was with the pope, and acted as chief 
gunner to his holiness, t The Moles Hadriani is 
now called the Castel Sant Angelo, from the vi- 
sion of an ai^l sheathing his sword, which Gre- 
gory the Gi^t saw resplendent on the top of 
the mole, when that pope went to oflFer up prayers 
for the deliverance of Rome from the pestilence, t 
A statue of this ai^l is. placed on the top. The 
building was surrounded by a ditch and rampart, in 
form of a pentagon, with bastions, by Urban VIII. 
Barberini. It is now garrisoned, and used as a 
prison for criminals. 

Tlwe is a communication between the castle of 
Saint Angelo and the Vatican palace, by means of 
a covered gallery, which was constructed about the 


» Dt^naU Ati Uibe Rom, hb. iv. cap, 7- 
f Benvenuto Cellini’s Life, written by himself, 
\ Donat, tie Uibe Rom. hb. iv. cap. 7 
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year 1500, by Alexander VI. On certain festivaig, 
a great fire-work, composed of multitudes of rockets, 
called the giraiidola, is discharged from the castle 
of Saint Angelo ; and proves that the Roman artifi- 
cial fire-workers are deservedly famous. This giran- 
dola was exhibited this year, 1818, on the evening 
of the pope’s birth -day, a few days after Easter. 

Mausoleum of Augustus, 

Mot far from the Poiia del Popolo is the Mau- 
soleum of Augustus, now. much dilapidated and con- 
cealed by modern buildings. It was built by 
Augustus. ♦ It was circular. The Moles Hadrian! 
was afterwards constructed of that form. The di- 
ameter 1 39 English feet, t The walls that still re- 
main are of great thickness. The Gtmpus Martins, 
ill which this mausoleum was situated, extended, ac,? 
cording to Nardini, from the Pantheon, up along the 
Tiber about an English mile, to near the Porta del 
Popolo, and perhaps farther up, towards the Ponte 
Molle. It was laid out in grass, and was used for a 
place of exercise and recreation, as the public walks 
in the vicinity of London, Paris, Vienna, or Flo- 
rence. 

The Campus Martins is the principal object in 
the following description of Rome given by Strabo. 


* Sueton. in Augusto, c 100 . 
f I92 palms. Bartoli, Sepolcri Anlicli 
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Tlie ancient Romans attended little to the em- 
bellishment of Rome, being occupied with more 
urgent affairs ; but their posterity, and especially 
the princes of the present day, have not been defec- 
tive in this, having filled the city with numerous 
and beautiful buildings. For Pompey, CVsar, Au- 
gustus, his sons, his friends, his consort, and his 
sister, exceeded the liberality and activity of all their 
predecessors, in the edifices they erected for the 
public use. The greatest number of these buildings 
are in the Campus Martius, which is adorned by 
nature and by human art, for the magnitude of the 
plain is admirable, and it is accommodated to chariot 
and horse races, and to the multitude of people who 
are engaged in playing at ball, in the game called 
circus, and in the palestra ; likewise the edifices 
that surround it, and the ground laid out in grass, 
which is green all the year, and the crouns of hills 
which come even to the river, foi m a scene which 
the spectator does not willingly leave. Near this 
plain is another plain, and many porticos all around 
and groves, and three theatres, an amphitheatre, and 
magnificent temples, numerous and close to each 
v»thci, so that the city appears only an accessory and 
secondary object in respect to the C'ampus Martius, 
Therefore, in this place, which is eon-sidcred as 
most sacred, the monuments of the most illustnous 
'^citizens aie erected *, the most remarkable of these 
’■» that tidied the mausoleum, a building of white 
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Stone erected on lofty arches by the river, and oma- 
mented the top with evergreen trees ; on the 
summit is a statue of Augustus ; in the vaults are 
the tombs of Augustus and of his relations and 
domestic friends j behind is an extensive grove with 
beautiful walks. In tlie middle of the plain is the 
funeral pile of Augustus of white stone, suriound- 
ed by a circular iron rail, which incloses a planta- 
tion of alders, (xi'^eipon,) and if the spectator proceeds 
to the ol(f forum, and Views the many temples and 
basilic porticos, and if he then inspects the capitol 
and Its splendid works, and those of the Palatium, 
and the covered walk of Livia, he will easily forget 
every thing out of the metropolis. And such is 
the city of Home.”’'' 

The beauty of the Campus Martius has perished } 
it is now occupied by houses, and is one of the most 
populous parts of the city, t 

Temple of Antommts . — Near the Piazza Colon- 
na are eleven laige columns of Marmo Greco, sup- 
poiting a cornice, supposed to be the remains of the 
temple erected to Antoninus Pius, in the Forum of 
Antoninus. It is now the front of the land custom- 
house. 


• StMbo's GeograpliVj Book v, written in the reign of Tj*- 
berius. 

t page 343. 
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COLUMNS IN THE FORUM. 


Forum Romanum and Ancient Bidldims in ?7.s 
vicimtjj. 

The Forum Romanum is now a large open place 
with a double low of small trees, nnpavod, and used 
as a cattle market ; and, thcrefoi e, called the C'ampo 
Vaccino. It contains many rcn)ains of ancient build- 
ings. 

At the extremity near the ('apitolinc hill is the 

inch of ' Scpfnnius Scrcriii. 

The tliiee very huge fluted Corinthian columns 
of Manno Greco, with their enlablature, which 
formed the angle of the portico, are supposed to be 
part of the Temple of Jupiter Tonans. 

Ihe eight Ionic columns, each of one piece of 
granite, with their architrave, are the remains of the 
Temple oj Concord ; six of the columns formed the 
front ol the portico. 'Fhis edifice was repaired in 
the time of Constantine, as appeared from an in- 
scription that is now gone ; and Winkclmann says, 
that a remarkable mistake has been committed in 
placing two of the columns with their diminished 
part undermost. 

An insulated Corinthian column of Marmo Greco, 
from the pedestal of which the caith has lately been 


* Wiiikelmarin, Hist cic I’Aif, liv. vj. th.ip S do I'Ail, 
outi Jes Empcicui'’. 
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removed, and the inscription discovered, which sliews, 
tliat the coin mu vvas erected in honour of the Em- 
peror Phocas, by Samargdus, Exarch of Ravenna, 
about the year t)08. The column is not of that pe- 
riod, but had been taken from some more ancient 
budding. Marlianus conjectured the use of this co- 
lumn. ' 

The three large columns suppoiting a straight 
piece of cornice, aie supposed to be the remains of 
the temple of Jiipiler Stator, 

Farther on, and on the other side of the Campo 
\'accino, is the portico of the Temple of Antontmif> 
and Faustina, erected in lG8, by M. Aurelius. 
This poi tico consists of ten large columns, each of' 
one piece of Capollino marble, t with Corinthian 


* ‘‘Stilt adluic in f bro unica columniicm ut videtui nil crat 
adjunctiim idto honoris viitutij»quc causa ahcui lioiuni posi- 
tani luissc cxistuuainus, prescrtim quod in uno latere plinti 
ccinuntur iidhuc qu<rdarii IitcicP sed vetustatu ita con- 
sunijiiac III iiLilIum peicipias seiisuin.” Ihbis lloma* lopo- 
giapliia !>. iMailiani, Hoiiia, 

j Cipolhno luaihlc is an antique marble, tliat is to say, it is 
now not qiiairied from tlie lock, but only got in the remains 
ot ancient buildings. It contains niic i, and belongs to that 
lonnation ot locks called puniitive, and consists ol sliistosc 
lasers, nhuh lorni veins in paialle* stiaight lines luniiing 
JorigitudiiKiIly along tlie suitace ol the columns. Tlie veins 
aie ol a light giecn colour. Iroin the colour aiul also lioiii 
the shistose structme, by uhich cjuahtics this maiblcMtsera- 
bJes a leek, apollo, the name Chpullino is given to it. ♦Sevc*' 
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capitals, and supporting an entablature of large- 
blocks of marble ; six of the columns are in front. 
On the frii'ze is inscribed Divo Antonmo ei Dirar 
FauAinae cj' S. C. Faustina, the daughter of Antoni- 
nus Pius, and wife of Marcus Aurelius, was declared 
a goddess, after hei death, by the senate, at the re- 
quest of Marcus. Her irregulaiities aie recorded 
by historians. Behind the portico is the church 
belonging to the corporation of diuggists, Santa 
Maria in Miranda dc’ Speziali. 

Neaier the Coliseum is the circulai Temple op 
Remus, which serves as the vestibule to the church 
of Santi Cosmo e Damiano. On the hemispheri- 
cal vault of the Tribuna or Apsis is some Mosaic 
of the middle ages ; and in the subterraneous chuich 
underneath, the light of day shines, with a yellow 
colour, through a thin slab of pavonazzato marble, 
placed like glass in a window. 

Next aie the three large brick arches, the remains 
of the magnificent Temple of Peace, built by Ves- 
pasian about the year 77* f The vault of tlie mid- 
dle arch is a portion of a sphere, the two ethers 


lal tolumns of this marble, lately brought from the ca«teii» 
part of the Methtcrrane.in, are seen in the court of the Bii- 
lif>h Museum, 

* Hist. Auf^. 

f “ Ttniplum pads D. Vespasian) Imp. Augubtj pulclicriima 
operum quje uncpiam/’ Flin. Hist. Nat. 
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arc cylindrical ; all the three are adorned with sunk 
pannels. 

All that now remains of this temple is of brick, 
stripped of the marble with which it was formerly 
onitimciited. One of th(> columns was in place, 
and removed, about l6lO, by Paul V. Borghese, to 
the piazza of Samt Maria Maggiorc, where it now 
stands. This column is of the shistose marble, cal- 
led ( 'ipol iino, and of a great size ; ^ it stood by one of 
the piLis that support the arches of the temple, as 
is seen in old views. Palladio has given a design of 
what he supposes this temple to have been when 
entire ; he considers the three arches as forming the 
side of the temple in the interior, and the front with 
the jiediment, he supjioses, was at right angles to 
the wall which closed the back part of the arches. 1" 

On the other side of the Forum Romanum is the 
Arc/t 0 / 2V/M.S. 

Nearer the Coliseum aie two IrUrnne ornamented 
with sunk pannels, supposed to be the remains of the 
Temple qj the Sun. 

' Forum of Nerva. 

The remains of the foitiin ol Nerva consist of a 
large wall of piperino, perlorated by a semicircular 


^ Sec ptigc aiiii pa^L 3^7- 

! Ai cliilcftiuii di Tl't ^a^,c ])]an ^'vcii lu Mar- 

'i.mi Topo^j. Houu 
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ai’cli culled I’Arco del Pantani, and of three fluted 
Corinthian columns, the shafts of which arc compos- 
ed of sever.il pieces. The foliage of the capitals is 
jirctty well preserved. The foliage of the capitals 
at the pantheon is broken off. 

The volcanic stone called piperino, of which the 
wall of Nerva’s forum is built, is (juariacd near Ma- 
lino, on the Latian hills. It does not occur so fre- 
quently in buildings at Rome as the calcareous tufa 
of Tivoli, called rravertine.' 

On taking down a wail of the forum of Nerva, 
the stones were found to have dove-taiied cavities, 
into which a piece of wood was fitted, connecting 
the two adjacent stones. The wood was still entire, 
as Montfaucoii relates. The same contrivance is 
described by Piianesi, in another ancient building.^ 

Near the forum of Nerva is a temple or altar 
of Pallas, with two ('orinthiaii columns, called the 
Coloiucce, and a line figure of Mmeiva, in relief, 
of a large size, on the attic. This edifice is said to 
liave been a part of the forum of Domitiaii, and is 
cited by Wnikelinann as a specimen of the, art in 
tlie time of that emperor, t 

Falali/ic Hill . — On the brow of the Palatine hill 
are the massive arched buildings of brick, the remains 


MtiiUlduco 1 Dicirium. 
j ]^ianeM, Aut. di Iloiii. Tom. Ill tav. 9. 

1 See W'liikelmann, de I’Ait, Li\rc \i. cli.ip, v. 



PALACE OF THE C/ESARS. 

of the palace of the Ca?sais. Ceil'mgs ornamcnteil 
v\ ith painting, and relief in stucco, were found in the 
ruins, ''' but these ceilings have perislied. From this 
situation, the spectator overlooks the valley between 
the I’alatuie and (Vlian lulls, in which tlie circus 
Maximus was situated, and commands a view of the 
great buck i ums of the baths of Antoninus ('aiacalla, 
on the Cmhau hill. The name Falatium arose from 
the mansion of the (kesars being situated on the Pa- 
latine lull, and the word, palace was afterwards used 
to signify any gieat mansion. 

'fhe Palatine hill is now chieHy occnjiied by mar- 
ket gardens. In one of these .are the baths of Li • 
\ia, which are of small extent, and consist of siibtei- 
laneous vaulted chambers of brick. 

The Circus Maximus, in the valley beneath, was 
feet, or less than half a mile, in length. The 
seats placed around were capable of accommodating 
150,000 spectatoisl to view the chaiiot races, and 
other exhibitions. The obelisk of the plaie of Saint 
John Lateian, and that of the Piazza del Popolo, 
were found iu the circus Maximus. Scarcely any 
vestiges remain of the buildings that formed the cir- 
cus. 

At the foot of the Palatine hill, tow ards the Cam- 


See tlie h;Ljarcs in Cauicion’s Ancient Haths. 

*!■ Dioik Ilahc Accoiding to Tlinv, 2(){> ()0(>. A< ecu' 
to Pnblinv’ Victor, ‘ISO 000 
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po Vaccino, was the lupercal, a cave, so called from 
the wolf of Romulus and Remus, and consecrated t« 
the Lycean Pan. ^ 

Theatre o f Marcellas. 

The theatre of Marcellus was built by Augustus, 
and dedicated by him to his nephew Marcellus. The 
remains of this building consist of a semicircular 
wall, ornamented with two orders of architecture, 
one above the other. 

In the middle ages it was used as a fortress by 
the Siivelli family, and afterwards a palace of the 
Massinii family was erected on it, by the architect 
Baldassar Peruzzi. It is now the mansion of the 
Orsini family. In the court are two sarcophagi 
with bas reliefs, and over the door of the hail is one 
of the beautiful reliefs taken from the arch of M. 
Aurelius, whieh stood in the Corso. 

An aich with ('orinthian columns, not far from 
the theatre, is pait of the Portico of Oc tuna, built 
by Augustus, and restoied by Septimius Severus 
and Caraealla, as appears from the inscription. This 
portico w'as built for the use of the people who fre- 
quented the theatre. It is of brick, and was an- 
ciently inciusted with thin slabs of marble. Some of 


Vilgil. Tiineid Lib. ^ im. 
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file marble still remains. * The vicinity of the por- 
tico is occupied as a lish-market, which cannot be 
mentioned as a model of cleanliness, and the place 
near the theatre is called the Piazza Montaiiaia, 
from the ii'imber of country people from the moun- 
tains who frequent it. This part of the city is poor, 
and even exceeds in filth the other parts of Rome. 

Monte Cat'allo. 

The large palace oh the Quiriual lull, now the 
usual residence of the pope, was begun, by (Gregory 
\III., about 157*1', and was conlmiied, at different 
times, under the direction of \arious architects, 
Pontana, ^laderno, Bernini, and others. Bona- 
parte had apartments fitted uj) in this palace, for his 
reception, when he chose to viut Rome, whicli he 
styled the second city in the French empiie; Am- 
sterdam was the thiid. Adjoining to the palac e is 
an extensive gulden. 

The Quu'iiial hill is called also Monte C’avallo, 
from the two celebrated colossal statues of Castor 
and Pollux, placed on the piazza near the Quirinal 
palace. Each of these figures is eighteen English 
feet 111 height, and is represented holding a horse 


The ina bk* iiKriistciUon is. mentioiicil by Ovifi 

Vut ul)i iMuncribii'. luiti f l/n thuitiL uf At r ’i'< ^ 1, un 
\tklitlit, iMtnio nuinnoR divts 



S91< I'AULES OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 

by the bridle. They are of a shistose marble. A 
plaster cast of one of these colossal human figures 
has been for some time exhibited in London. Be- 
tween the two gioups is erected an obelisk, and a 
large basin, of one piece of granite, is now (ni March 
1818) placing before the obelisk. In digging the 
foundation for the pedestal of this basin, the work- 
men penetrated through the friable pozzolana, and 
came to the solid piperino rock. 

The pedestals are inscribed with the words Opus 
Phidia' and Opus Praxitelis. These inscriptions be- 
in<r in Latin, were made after the statues had been 
brought from Greece to Rome, and therefoie aie no 
authentic proof of the statues being the woikiuan- 
ship of these artists. 

In the thirteenth ccntuiy, most of the antique 
statues in Rome that had escaped the destructive 
action of time and neglect, lay buried amongst the 
ruins. Amongst the few that were then to be 
seen were these two colossal groujis on Monte Ca- 
\allo. I'hey are described in an account of' Rome, 
written about 1191, and published by Montfau- 
( on, in which account the author relates that 
they are the statues of two giants, who liberated 
Rome I’lom a siege ; a like fabulous story he gives 
of the equestrian statue of Marcus Auieluis. At 


^ItMillAiRon Duriuiu fUli- 
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tJiat period of the middle ages, the authentic records 
of history were forgotten, and fable supplied their 
place ; Virgil was represented as a great magician, 
who being put in gaol in Rome, conveyed himself 
and his fellow prisoners away to Naples in a boat, 
viiling through tlie air. Poggio, in 1480, speaks of 
only five or six statues, in which number these two 
colossal groups arc the most remarkable. 

The Awpliitlicatrum Castrense is a fabric of no 
great magnitude, forming part of the wall of Rome, 
and situated near the basilic church ol‘ Santa Croce 
and the gate of Saint .John. The Coliseum and the 
ainphitheatie of Verona shew what the ancient am- 
jihitheatres were, and tins building is too small to be 
lanked in the same class with them. The circular 
wall that remains of tins building is entirely of bnek. 
It is ornamented with Corinthian columns, the 
shafts of which are built of bricks, forming sextants, 
or other segments of a circle. I'lie capitals are also 
of brick. 

Near the I’oita Maggioie, in a market gcudcn, is 
the fabric supposed to be the temple of J//>icTva Ale- 
dica. It is of brick, of a decagonal form, with a large 
semicircular niche on each of the sides. The roof, a 
vault of brick, composed of a nb, or costata, spring- 
ing from each angle, is luinous, and seems iieaily 
falling. Several statues have been found in this 


* Pog^^ius de vaiittatc I'ortur w 
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building, and amongst them, one of Minerva, from 
which, and from Publius Victor’s ancient list of 
the buildings ol’ Rome, this fabric is supjioscd to 
be a temple of Minerva. The diameter is 7' feet, 
the height 94 feet. 

iV large open place, called the Piazza Navo- 
na, was anciently the Circus Agonalis, formed 
by Alexander Severus near his baths. In the 
middle ages, it was called Inagonc, then Nagone, 
and latterly Navona. It retains the oblong form 
of the circus, the houses being built where the 
seats wcie. The largest of the fountains in this 
piazza is decorated with an Egyptian obelisk, and 
statues after the models of Bernini, A smallei 
sized model of this fountain by Bernini is m the 
gardens at Blenheim. A market is held in this 
iiiaee, and on the Saturdays and Sundays of the 
month of August the Piazza Navona is laid under 
^\atcr, and the people pass through it on foot and in 
{.linages to enjoy the coolness of the water. The 
filth niicst be removed before the water is laid on, 
and after it is taken off’; if this is neglected, the air 
next day is infected with putrid exhalations. * 

Near the Piazza Navona, at the point foiincd by 
tlie Llrasthi palace, is the mutilated and disfigured 
statue called Pasipiino. It is supposed to lepiesenl 
Menelaus supporting the dead body of Patroclus. 


I. inc '! (U' !i Iiorr (I'.d’if 
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In the time of Leo X., a satirical tailor, called Pas- 
quino, kept his shop near the place where the statue 
now stands. Pasquino and his men were the daily 
collectors and distributors of the scandalous history 
of the pope and cardinals. After the death of Pas- 
quino, the statue, which lay half buried, and served 
as a stepping-stone in the muddy way, was eiec.ted, 
and called by his name. In the sixteenth century 
it was the place in which satirical writings were 
posted, and winch arc therefore called pasquinades j 
they vvere feigned to be written by the spirit of the 
deceased Pasquino. Lampoons were still posted at 
Pasquino in Evelyn’s time m l6i5. 

The statue, now in the capitol, representing the 
Rhine, and called Marforio, fioin having been in 
the forum near the temple of Mars, shared w ith 
Pasquino the office of pi omulgating satirical produc- 
tions. The answers to the satires of Pasquino were 
stuck up at Marforio. 


Museum of the Vaticau. 

The Museum of the Vatican had its commence- 
ment in the sixteenth century, by Cardinal Marcello 
Cervini’s collection of statues and medals, and other 
antiquities, which weie deposited in the Vatican pa- 
lace. It is called the Museo Pio-Clementino, from 
the names of the popes Clement XIV. Ganganelli, 
and Pius VI. Braschi, to whom, and especially to 
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GALLEUY OF INSCRIPTIONS. 

Pius VI., the great augmentation of the collection 
in latter times is due. Pius VI. began his reign 
in 1775. The splendid book, entitled Museo Pio- 
Plementino, contains engravings of the statues in 
the Vatican, accompanied with their history and 
description, by the learned antiquary Visconti, who 
was called from Rome, and established at Paris by 
Bonaparte, and died lately in Pans, ( 1818 .) 

The entrance to the Museum ol the Vatican is 
through a long gallerjs called the Vorridore dclle la- 
pidi, the walls being covered with ancient insciip- 
tions, which aic arianged uiidei dillcrent classes ; 
the epitaphs of primitive Christians iorm a nume- 
rous class. The following p<irt of the gallery is 
adorned with antique statues, and some rooms fol- 
low, in which the celebiated toiso of Hercules, 
and the piperino sarcophagus of Scipio, ”■ w ith the 
inscription, are to be remarked. The torso of the 


* liic vaulLs in whicli this barcophajjus was found in ITcSC 
ciic to he seen iieai tliL Poila S Sebasti iiio, as aliead}^ men- 
tioned. L, Cornelius Scipio Baihatus died JiQS \ears befoic 
Chiist, about thirty years before the inscription ol Duilius in 
the Cajiitol The insciiption on the sartopliagusis in old La- 
tin. ‘‘ Cuincltus Lucius Supio Bai bains CnaiinJ (that is 
Cnacio) jjahe piogncitn^ Joitis vii '^apicnsrj. cjiinjiis Joniia r// 
Intel primuma (parissiiua) /«;/ couMfl ccnsoi aidiiis c^tui JbiL 
apud VOS taut asm cisauna samnio ccpil subiiit omne hicanaa oh- 
sidesquc abdoiiat, ’ — ^ee Monumenti degli 8cipioni pub. dal. 
C. Tr, Piianesi, and Lanzi fcaggio della lingua Etiuscaj 
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Belvedere was found at liome, in the Campo di 
Fiore, and acquired and placed in the Belvedere 
by Julius II. It bears the name of the statuary 
in Greek, and from the form of the letters, ^^is- 
conti judges the work not to be more ancient than 
the time of rompey. Michael Angelo and the 
other artists in the 1500 at Rome studied this frag- 
ment. Flaxman has designed a restoration of it, 
representing Hercules deified, and received into 
Heaven, a^tei the end *01 his earthly career on the 
funeral pile of mount Gita, and attended by Hebe, 
the goddess of youth. 

After these there is an octagonal open court, with 
a fountain in the middle ; this court is the Cortile 
(Idle Statue, in which Julius II. placed the celebrat- 
ed masterpieces, the Ajiollo, the Laocoon ; and 
Paul III. the Mercury, called erroneously Antinous. 
Around this court are rooms, one of whicli contains 
the most sublime ol ancient statues, the Apollo oj 
the Belvedere, so called from its being placed in that 
part of the Vatican palace, called the Belvedere. 
The right fore-aim and the left hand aie restored by 
Giovanni da Montorsoli, pupil ol Michael Angelo. 
The Apollo was found at Capo d’ Aii/o, the ancient 
Antinni, in the fifteenth century, and was acquired 


^ Notice dcb ttatiirs da Napolocn, (hij Visioiili } 

a Paiib, 180 '^ 
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by Julius II. Visconti considers the marble to be 
Greek, although ditferilig from the ancient Greek 
marble which occurs most frequently. Dolomieu 
held it to be Carrara marble. 

Another of the rooms, which surround the oc- 
tagonal court, contains the I^aocoon, one of the 
three masterpieces of ancient statuary. It was found 
in 1500 , in the reign of Julius II. , in the luins 
of the palace of Titus, near (he baths of Titus. 
Pliny describes it as in tlvit place, and mentions 
the names of the three sculptois of Ilhodes, whose 
work It is. Phny says it is of one piece, but it 
has been found to consist of live pieces of inaible, 
united go perfectly that the joints arc not easily 
seen. The ancient right arm of Laocoon, and 
two of the arms of the sons, are lost. The oc- 
tagonal court and rooms contain a variety of an- 
tique statues, sarcophagi j and baths of porphyiy, 
and of red and of grey granite. Two of these 
bathing vessels of granite are each nine feet ni length; 
Vessels of this kind are seen in different parts of 
Rome ; two large ones of granite receive the water 
of the two fountains in the place before the Palazzo 
Farnesc. In one of the rooms is the statue of Per- 


* Laocoon in Titi imptTJtons ciomo opus omnibus, et 
picturae et stdtuiiria: artis prmferenduni ; t\ uno iapide eum, 
liberos, draconumquc mirabiies nexus de couuJii sentcn- 
tia feccre summi artifices Agesander, ct Polydorus, et Athene- 
dorus Khodii.” Phn, Tlist. Nat. 
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sens holding Medusa’s head, and two pancratiaslie, 
or boxers ; these three statues are by Canova, who 
is director of the museum. 

Animals . — From this octagonal court we proceed to 
a room containing a collection of antique figures of 
dilTcrcnt animafs. The stone of which some of these 
are formed is of the colour of the animal represented. 
Amongst these are a crocodile of black marble, 
three feet in length ; figures of tygers in grey syen- 
ite, containing large light-coloured oblong crystals of 
felspar ; a panther in light-coloured alabaster, inlaid 
with pieces of black marble, to represent the spots of 
the skin ; a lobster in green serpentine, the green 
porphyry of mineralogists. Under this head of ani- 
mals, we may mention the two Egyptian lions of 
black syenite at the foot of the stair of the Capitol. 

Stanza of the Muses . — After this is a gallery pav- 
ed with antique mosaic, containing the statues of the 
Muses, found in the villa of Cassius, called la Pia- 
nella di Cassio, at Tivoli, and added to the Vatican 
museum by Pius VI. These muses were at Paris. In 
this part of the gallery there are also some termini, 
with the heads of the Greek philosophers, and their 
sayings written in Greek on the breast of the ter- 
minus ; these ancient inscriptions are. Know thyself, 
and the other sayings. 

The Rotonda . — This gallery leads to a spacious 
circular hall, likewise paved with antique mosaic. 
Some of this mosaic represents figures of Tritons and 
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Nereids, in black, on a white gi'ouifd ; it was found 
at Otricoli. In other parts of the pavement are 
representations of scenic masks, and comedians in 
coloured mosaic.’^ This round hall contains many 
fine statues ; and in the middle is a large flat basin 
of red porphyry, of great size, about twenty feet 
in diameter. In one of the rooms near this is 
Marble perforated chair of antique red marble, 
Chaii'^. the companion of which has not returned 
from Paris, and remains in the Louvre ; it is sup- 
posed that this kind of perforated chair was used in 
the ancient Roman baths. These two chairs were 
afterwardsemployed as pontifical chairs in the church 
of Saint John Lateran. 

Great Vesttbulc.—Vvom the circular hall we pass 
into the great vestibule, ha Sala a Croce Greca, 
in which are two very large and beautiful sarco- 
phagi, or quadrangular urns, of red porphyry sculptu- 
red in relief. The one with the figures of men 


* There was to be seen at this time at Rome a piece of ancient 
Roman mo^^aic, wliich had formed part of the pavement of 
an ancient Roman dwelling house, and had been lately dug 
up in a garden belonging to the Dutchess of Chablais, situat- 
ed without the Porta San Giovanni, The effect and colour- 
ing arc excellent. The objects, '^hich are of the natuial size, 
are, a common fowl stripped of the feathers, a basket of cray- 
fish, a small cuttle-fish a bunch of green ^getables something 
like asparagus, a fish of the dorade species, (sparus,) a bunch 
of dates. 
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on luii seback iii high relief was originally in the 
sepulchre of Saint Helena, called Torpignatara, with- 
out the Porta Ma^giore of Rome. Saint Helena 
was conveited to Christianity by her son Constan- 
tine. The urn was afterwards in the cloister of 
the Lateran. It was much broken, but is restored, t 
The other, which contained the lemains of Constan- 
tia the daughter of Constantine, is adorned with ara- 
besque foliage, and figures of boys collecting the 
grapes and pressing the juice, and was removed from 
the church of Santa Constanza, situated without the 
walls of Rome, as before mentioned in page 317 > 
each of them is eight feet long, and four in height. 
These urns are admirable from their size, and the 
nature of the stone, which is very difficult to be 
worked on account of its hardness, but the scidpture 
is an example of the fallen state of the arts of 
design in the time of Constantine, a decline which 
is visible in the medals of Constantine. The sur- 
face of the porphyry is brought to a fine polish. A 
part of the museum is sometimes lighted up to shew 
the statues by candle-light. 

Great Staircase . — We come now to the grand 
staircase of the Museum. This is the farthest ex- 
tremity of the Vatican palace, and we return to the 


See Euscbiu^ Vita Constantin, 
t See a view of both these urns in Piranesi, Antichita di 
IJoma, 
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loggie through a succession of galleries, the first of 
ivhich contains antique vases made of marble and 
otlicr stones. There is one of these vases of that 
compound rock called Verde di Corsica. 

Galleria Geogrqfica . — Then comes a long galle- 
ry, on the walls of which are painted geographical 
maps of different districts of Italy on a large scale. 
They ueu painted in 1581, by order of Gregory 
XIII. The painter was Paolo Biighi, and they 
were executed under the direction of Igiiazio Danti 
the astronomci , * and repaired in the time of Urban 
VIII., Barberini. 

Tapei^try . — From the end of this gallery there is 
an entrance to some rooms containing tapestry wo- 
ven at Arras in Flanders, t by order of Loo X,, af- 
ter six of the cartoons of Raphael which are at Wind- 
sor, and after some other cartoons of that great mas- 
ter. The strong lights are effected in these pieces 
of tapestry by gold thread. 

Stanze of Raphael — Next come the four rooms, 
the Stanze of Raphael, the walls and ceilings of which 
are painted mostly in fresco, some in oil, by Raphael, 
and by his pupil Julio Romano, after the designs of 
Raphael. In the Sala di Constantino, which is deco- 
rated with the actions of that emperor, is the large 


* See page i Go. 
f Va-ari, Vito de’ Pittori. 
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])icturc of the Victoiy of Constantine over Maxen- 
tius at the Ponte Molle. Between the windows is 
the Donation of Rome by Constantine to Saint Sil- 
vester ; the emperor presents a golden image of 
the goddess Roma to the bishop of Rome, a fine 
and pleasing picture. This donation, which, ac- 
cording to the best histoiians, never really took 
place, has been held out by the popes as the foun- 
dation of their temporal power in Rome. The Li- 
bel ation of Saint Peter from Piisun is over one of 
the windoi\s of another looni. The Conlerence of 
the lathers of the Church concerning the Sacra- 
ment occupies a side of one of the rooms. In the 
picture called the School of Athens, Rajihael has 
iritioduced a portiait of himself, and of his master 
Pietro Perugino , tlie poi traits of the architect 
Bramante as Aichiniedes ; that ol‘ Balthassar Cas- 
tlglioiie, ' and others. Tlicre are many other pic- 


* lialtliassar Castiglione was born at Mantua in 1 ibS, and 
died in 1329, at the age of 6l. lie was for some tunc in the 
service of the Duke ot Urbino, and was ambassador from that 
duke at the couit of Henry VII. King of England. He was 
afterwards employed by Frederic Gonzago, Marquis of Man- 
tua, and by tbc pope, in embassies at different couils of Eu- 
rope. His work, II Coitigiano, containing rules ol conduct 
foi a com tier, was in much estimation, and has gone through 
many editions. The 6t)Ic is held to be classical. Heuas 
the friend of Raphael, and brought Julio Romano to iHantua, 
wliere the ficsco paintings of that artist aie still admiied, as 
we have mentioned in speaking of that city, A monument, 
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tures, the whole of the walls and ceilings being co- 
vered with painting, which is mostly in fresco. The 
pavement of some of the Slanze is inlaid with red 
porphyry and green, in spiral foliage, like that of 
the Lateral!, and some other old churches in Rome 
and Florence, and contains the name of Julius II., 
by whose older Raphael painted these rooms. The 
portrait of Julius II. is also introduced into several 
of the picture'-. 

2'hc of Raphael . — From the stanze v\e 

go cut into the loggie, or corridors, which .no 
open on one side with arc.idcs, and go round 
three sides of a quadrangulai coiut. One of these 
corridors is celebrated as having been painted m 
fresco after the designs of Raphael, and under his 
direction, by Giovanni da Udine. On the ceil- 
ing, which corresponds to each of the arches, 
there are four pictures representing subjects from 
the Old Testament. The series of the Old Testa- 
ment is complete, and there are a few from the 
commencement of the New. Some of these pic- 
tures are executed by Raphael liimsell j many of' 
them are in good preservation, the colours having 
retained their original brilliancy. The Creation of 
Eve and the Finding of Moses are very pleasing. 
The piers and walls of this loggia kre painted with 

designed by Julio llomano, was uccted to memory of 
t'astiglione in the dHiith of the Madonna delle Giarie, some 
I'uleS from Mantua. Tiidboscht, Stor. del. let. It. , 
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/bliage, flowers, and fruit, disposed in a style which 
Itapluel borrowed from the paintings on the stucco 
of the baths of Titus. The ceilings are painted 
w ith aiTliitectural designs in very correct perspec- 
tive. In some places the sky is represented with 
swallows, distant flights of cranes, and other birds. 
Stucco medallions in has relief, by Giovanni da 
Udine, arc introduced amongst the painted orna- 
ments. 

The rest of the loggie that surround the court 
are painted after the designs of other artists. 

Picture GaUei y . — From the loggie we enter a 
suit of rooms in which some valuable pictures are 
kept. The famous picture of the Transfiguration— 
the Virgin v\ith the portrait of the donor — the 
small uncoloured figures of the theological virtues. 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, — all by Raphael. 

The Communion of Saint .Jerome, by Domeni- 
chino, one of the greatest pioductioiis of the art, 
and ranked near to Raphael’s Traiisligiiration, 

The Burial of Christ, by Caravaggio. 

Fortune, by Guido j and other pictures. 

All the above mentioned pictures of Raphael, of 
Domenichino, and Caiavaggio are returned, after 
having adorned the galleiy of the Louvre during 
the years of Bonaparte’s reign. 

Garden of the Vatican, 

The extensive garden of the Vatican palace occu- 
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pies a rising ground ; and, from the fine view over 
Rome to the Apennines, both the garden and the 
palace had tlie name of Belvedere. The garden is 
laid out with broad walks between hedges of box 
and of bay, (Laurus nobilis,) twelve feet in height. 
There are two ornamental summer-houses. 

Fedestal of the Column of Antoninm . — In this 
garden is seen the marble pedestal of a granite 
column that was erected in honour of Antoninus 
Pius. The column was forty-nine feet in length, 
but, having been injured by a fire, it was cut into 
pieces to repair the obelisk of JVlonto Citoiio. The 
pedestal is a great block of marble, nine feet square 
and six feet high. On one side of the pedestal is 
sculptured the apotheosis of Antoninus Pius and 
Faustina senior, his consort, in high relief. 

Bronze Pine Cone . — In front of that part of the 
palace of the Vatican which surrounds the flower 
parterre, is placed the great bronze cone, made in 
the ImiH of the cone of the Pinus pinea, which is 
supposed to have been placed on the summit of the 
^loles Adriani. * On each side of the cone is an 
antique bronze peacock. 

Cu'^ilohne lliU. 

Of the temples and magnificent buildings that 


Wfiikelmann, IJist, dc I’Art. 
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adorned the ancient capitol scarcely a vestige re- 
mains. 

The modern capitol consists of three buildings, 
occupying three sides of a quadrangle. On the 
fourth side is a ballustrade, and the inclined surface 
or scala cordonata, which leads from the foot of the 
hill. External stairs of this kind are frequently 
employed in Italy. They admit of the passage 
of beasts of burden. The edges of the steps are 
semicyliiulucal bars of ‘stone, and only two or three 
inches high. The upper sui face of the step is an 
inclined plane formed either of pavement stones or 
bricks. These three biiildnigs weie erected about 
1510 , by Paul III. Farnese, after a design of Bo- 
naroti. 

Egyptian Lions . — At the foot of the stair are 
two r.gyptian lions of syenite, dark coloured, with 
some \cins of red. This stone is different from the 
syenite of the obelisks, and resembles the stone of 
the colossal head lately brought from Egypt, and 
placed in the British Museum. 

Sculptures on the Ballustrade . — On the ballus- 
trade, at the top of the ascent, are statues of Castor 
and Pollux, each with a horse ; two antique tro- 
phies which were foiraerly placed under two arches 
on each side of a lai'ge niche or tnbuna, at a cas- 
telluin of the Aqua Marcia near the arch of Galli- 
emis. They arc figured in their ancient situation in 
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Donati. * On the ballustrade of the capitol is like- 
wise an ancient mile-stone with the number L, and 
some other sculptures. 

Equestrian Statue . — In the middle of the square 
formed by the three buildings is the celebrated 
bronze equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, which 
Michel Agnolo admired for its animated expression. 

Palace of the Senator . — Ol the three buildings, 
that in the middle, called the Palace of the Senator, 
contains a great hall, where courts of justice are 
held, and a prison. The senate of ancient Rome 
continued under the emperors long after its power 
was gone, but in course of time even the nominal 
senate ceased to exist. 

Rome was taken five times during sixteen years, 
from 536 to in the reign of Justinian ; twice 
by Beiisarius, twice by Totila the Gothic king of 
Italy, and once by Narses, Justinian’s general. By 
tlicse sieges the senators of Rome were dispersed, 
the senate ceased to exist, and never again assem- 
bled as a council. 

In 1144, the inhabitants of Rome revived a sem- 
blance of the senate. In l^JS, Nicholas III. claim- 
ed the temporal sov'ereignty of Rome, founding his 
claim on the alleged donation of Constantine to the 
bishop of Rome, and established the annual election 
of the senator of Rome, t The senator, whose duty 


♦ Doiiatus de Uibe llonia. Lib 111. cap. xi 
[ Sec Slatutae almac urbis Roniic auctoritate S D. If- Grc- 

11 
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is confined to the administration of justice, must be 
an alien, and of a place at least forty miles from 
Home. In 1818, Prince Corsini, a Florentine, was 
elected senator. 

From the belfry of the senator’s palace is a good 
view of Rome. 

Museum of Sculptures . — The building to the 
right of the senator’s palace contains the Capitoline 
museum, consisting of a noble collection of statues 
which was begun by ■Clement XII. Corsini, about 
the year 17^5 ; it is the second collection in Rome 
after the museum of the Vatican. 

Ground Floor . — On the ground floor, in a court, 
is the recumbent statue of the river Rhine, called 
Marforio, fonueily placed at the ascent to the Capi- 
tol, near the arch of Septimius Severus, and at that 
time celebrated for the lampoons that used to be post- 
ed near it, in answer to those posted at Pasquino. 

Urn . — Another remarkable object is a celebrated 
marble urn, with parallel sides, and two recum- 
bent statues on the top, of the size of life, and 
with histories in relief on the front, and less fi- 
nished histories on the other side. This urn was 
found, Flaminio Vacca, the sculptor, relates, 


gorii XUl Pont. Max a Senatu Populoque Rom. loforniatar 
ct cditir. Roin. 1,;S0. ThcbC statutes form part of tlie mo- 
dern law of the city. 

* Sue the notes (if Flaminio Vacca on tlie didercnt antiqui- 
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in the vault of a considerable ancient sepulchre, the 
ruins covering which formed a mount called Monte 
di Grano, between Capo di liove and the Frascati 
. road, near Rome. The urn was called the urn 
of Alexander Severus and his mothei’, Julia Mamea, 
from some resemblance to the heads on the medals 
of that em[)cror ; but Winkclmann dissents from 
this opinion, and considers that the two recumbent 
figures on the top represent a husband and wife. 
The histories sculptured m relief on the sides have 
received different explanations. According to de- 
scription by Vemiti in the Museum Capitolinura, 
the front is Breseis, Achilles, and Agamemnon, 
the other of the long sides Achilles and Friam. 
Within this marble urn was found the singular 
Toiihml beautifully sculptuied vase acquired 
J)y the Dutchess of Portland from the 
Baiberini family, and now in the British Mu- 
seum ; it is of a dark coloured glass, which was 
coated exteriorly with opaque white glass; the ex- 
teiior coat of white glass was sculptured so as to 
leave the figures in relief white, and the ground is 
the dark coloured glass of the vase. The history 
represented by the figures on the vase has Received 


tics found at Uotic in his time, about l/iSO, published in 
Alontfaucon, Diar. Italic. 

• See drawings of the urn and the sepulchre in J. B. Pi- 
ranesi, Antich. di iloraa , and Bartuh, Sepolchri Antichi, Tav. 
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various explanations j according to Winkelmann, it 
is the story of Thetis transformed into a serpent to 
avoid the pursuit of Pcleus. * Darwin conjectures 
it to be a representation of the passage of the soul 
into the Elysian Helds, f This vase was skilfully 
imitated in fine earthenware and porcelain by Wedge- 
wood. 

On the ground floor is also a room containing 
Egyptian idols, many of them in basalt, from the 
Egyptian temple in the Villa Adriana near Tivoli. 

Ancient Flan of Rome . — The walls of the stair- 
case leading to the principal floor are covered with 
the fragments of an ancient plan of Rome, engraved 
on white marble, on a very large scale. This plan 
anciently formed a pavement which was broken 
when the empire and every thing in the city went 
to ruin, and the pieces, disjointed and confused, were 
employed to incrust the wall of the church of Santi 
Cosmo e Daniiano, formeily the temple of Remus. 
From some ictteis of an insciiption on one of the 
fragments, it is supposed to have been engraved in 
the time of Septiniius Severus. In the reign of 
Paul III. Farnese, about 1540, the fragments were 
collected and placed by that pope in the Farnese 
palace. An engraving and description of the dis- 
jointed and imperfect fragments of this ancient plan. 


* Winkelmann, Hist, dc I’Art. Liv. vi. chap. viii. de I’Art 
depuis Septime Severe jusqua son dernier sort a Rome, 
t See the Botanic Garden, a poem, by Erasmus Darwin. 
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leaving out the pieces that represent only private 
buildings, is published by Belloii. '' So many are 
lost that the remaining fragments of this plan do 
not join, ami, therefore, are not sufficient to give 
the idea of the whole extent of the city. Of the 
names there arc only a few words that are entire, as 
ludus magnus, tlieatrum arcelli, theatrum, affix- 
ed to the plan of another theatre. Of most of the 
other names only a few letters remain. A marble 
fragment of another ancient topographical plan, 
serving for the distribution of water from the aque- 
ducts, is published by Fabretti. t Frontiijus, who 
was director of the aqueducts in the time of Nei'va, 
mentions, that he introduced the use of plans of the 
aqueducts for the convenience of the overseers. 

Statues . — In this museum is the celebrated statue 
of Antinous, which was found in the Villa Adriana 
at Tivoli ; Antinous in the Egyptirin habit, also 
fiaund in the Villa Adriana j the celebrated statue 
called the Dying Gladiator. These three statues 
were in Paris, and have been returned since the se- 
cond occupation of that city by the Allies. The 
\ enus of the Capitol, which was also in Parish A 
young Hercules iii basalt. A laughing Faun in 
anlK^ue led marble. There are some Mqsuics from 


* riaffiHvnt.i vcstigii vetena liom.D ex lapidibus Farncsi- 
an (Aim noti^ Lielioni, in Gr.xv. Thes. Ant. Rom. Tom. IV. 

f Fabretti de Aqua^ductibus, Diss. HI. in GrAsv. Thes. 
A lit. Rom. lom. IV. 
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a pavement in the Villa Adriana, one representing 
doves perched on the edge of a cup ; this Mosaic 
was once in the possession of Cardinal Furietti, who 
published a description of it. 

Busfs . — One of the rooms contains a collection 
of antique busts of philosophers, poets, orators* and 
other eminent men. In another room are busts of 
emperors and persons of the imperial family, arrang- 
ed chronologically. With respect to some of these 
busts it is doubtful whether they are really portraits 
of the persons whose names have been affixed to 
them by the moderns. The authenticity of an an- 
tique portrait can only be ascertained by the antique 
name affixed to it, or by the resemblanee to the por- 
traits of the individuals on antique medals which 
have the name affixed. Cardinal Alexander Albani 
doubted whether there existed any well authenticat- 
ed portiait in marble of Julius Ctesar.* 

Palace of the Conservators . — The building to the 
left of the senator’s palace is the palace of the con- 
servators. The three conservators have the care of 
the Capitol, the treasury, and the government of 
the city and its territory. In the court are the 
hand and head of a colossal statue of bronze which 
represented Commodus, a colossal head in marble 
of Domitian, and some other fragments of colossal 
statues. 

Measures . — In this court of the conservators’ 


Winkclmann, tie 1 Art. 
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palace the modern Roman measures of length, the 
palm, and others, and some ancient measures, are 
engraved on marble, executed under the direction 
of Lucas Foetus. ^ 

Inscription of Dui/ius , — On the first landing 
place of the stair is the very ancient inscription in 
honour of the naval victory gained by Duilius over 
the Carthaginians, in the year 26 1 before Christ. 
The inscription is in old Latin. Over it is placed* 
a column adorned with the rostra of ships in marble ; 
this column is modern, and has been copied from 
the figure of the columna rostrata on ancient medals. 
The inscriptiwi is much mutilated ; it is given by 
Grajvius. t 

Bas Reliefs of M. Aurelius . — In the staircase 
are some fine large reliefs representing acts of Mar- 
cus Aurelius Antoninus, two of which adorned the 
arch of Marcus Aurelius Antoniniis, called I’Arco 
dj, Portogallo, from the Cardinal Legate of Portu- 
gal, who lived near it. This arch was situated in 
the Corso, and, having become ruinous, was taken 
down in 1 662. One of the sculptures from this 
arch represents, as Nardini interprets it, the apo- 
theosis of Faustina. The other is Marcus Aurelius, 


• tice t*cctas de tnen^. et pemder. 

-(• Gixvii 1 1 k‘s Ant. Roui. Torn. IV. prsefat. The expla- 
nation and restoration by Cmccoiuus is in the same volume. 

Tliere are some observations on tins inscription in Ade- 
lung’s Mitlindatcs. 




or ,!>. rpceiviug petitions. A view of the . 

arch is pxihlished in Ponatus. * 

The rooms .of tl\e conservators contain fresco 
paintings, of which some by Annibal Carracci ; and 
statues, Amongst which are a bronze bust Michel 
Agpolo, executed by himwlf ; the antique bronze 
w(^ ; and the Boy plucking a thorn from his foot, 
an ancient bronze statue which is fuU of life j this 
stlttue was jn Paius. 

the wall of onp of the rooms are in- 
serted the fragments, in marble, of the consular fasti 
to the time of Augustus, found in the Forum Ro- 
manum, and in another place arc the ipoderu fasti 
of the senators of Rome. 

Picture The colleetion of pictures 

formed by Benedict XIV., about 1750, occupies 
tw’o large rooms of this building. Amongst the 
pictures are, Bacchus and Ariadne by Guido ; Ju- 
piter and Europa by Paul Veronese j and sureral 
other pictures by eminent master's. 

Tarpeian Roch^ — The precipitous side of the 
Capitoline hill, behind the palace of the conserva- 
tors, is the Tarpeian rock, from which condemned 
criminals were anmmitly thrown. Its height, which 
has been diminished by the falling down of the earth. 


* Donatus dc Urbe Roma, Lib. III. cap. ivi. ; Roma An- 
tlc a di FamianP Nardini ; Museum Capitolinum, Rom. 1750, 
J7:3, Vol I. 
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is liotv fifty feet. Tacitus mentions that the ascent - 
'to it was by a stair of lOO steps. In the tables of 
heights measured by Sir George Shuckburgh, the 
Iieight of the Capitoline hill above the valley is stat- 
ed to be 150 English feet; ’ 

By the side of the stair to the Capitol is^hat 
which forms the ascent to the church of Arlceli, 
consisting of 12!^ steps. On the Capitoline . hill 
there are the remains of ancient walls of Piper^ho, 
which some have supposed to be part of the fortress 
that resisted the attack of the Gauls who destroyed 
the rest of the city, in the year 387 before Christ. 
At the foot of the Capitoline hill, towards the Cam- 
pus Martius, is the ancient sepulchre of C. Bibulus. 


RouAmaiSecl. III. pAiMts and ViLLAa.-^Famese Palate. 
Anntbal Caracas Pavttmgs. — Fainesina, liaphaets Cu* 
pid and Psyche, — liospigliosi Palace, (jiado\ Aurora . — 
Colonna Palace, Deatiice Cenci, Antique Entablature , — 
Dot ghese Palace, The Sybil of Domeytichino, Porphyry 
^ ’l]rn,—Tn!ttimani l^alace. Statues. -^Corstm Palace. Pic~ 
fure^. — Cancellana — Palazzo Madama,^Doria Palace, 
Landsmpes^—Ckfgjt, Palace, — BasrbeTsni^alace. Charles 
JV, of Spam — Brasf^ii Palace — x^i^pani Palace^ design- 
ed by JiaphaeL — Spcida Palace. Stuccoes, Pictures , — 
Yigna di Papa Julio, Chunk of Sami Andrexo, by Vig- 
nola,— Madonna dd Canddabri, — Cardinal Fesch — Cos- 
ictguti Palate, Ceilings by Domenichino, — Mattel Palace. 
Fontana delle 1 ai tarughe,—Lantt Palace, Satirical Pic^ 
lure, — Massimi Palace, Baldassar Peruzzi the Architect. 
Discobulus. First Printing Establishment in Rome. 
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P'lLU B^rgbcJiC.-^ Villa Paitifili^-^VtUa Albani* Winhet^^ 
mann. — Villa ^udovi&L — Maiiei, Godoy — Mmte 

Mario. Villa Madama, 

Alhnno, — Ldk^ of Albano , — Casirl Gandolfo. — Frascati. 
Villa Aldoiranchni. La Rufinella. 

Tvvohm Aqueducts, Bandittu Tomb of Plmfim* 

reous Deposit. Travertine Stoiie. Medallions^ ^ ^ Cascade 
% Tivoli, lion Forgeso^and other Machines. Ancient 
Aqueducts. Ancient Temple. Villa d* Estc. Villa of 

^ Mcccenas. Adrians Villa. 

% 

AauEDircTS op JtoyfE. Briogks. Landing Quays. Walls 
OF THE CiTV. Population. 


The Famese Palace, the finest in Rom^, both «i 
account of its size and of its architecture, was begun 
by Paul IIL, Farnese, whilst he was yet cardinal, 
about 15^0, after the design of the architect An- 
tonio da Sangallo, and finished by his nephew, Car- 
dinal Alexander Farnese, under the direction of 
Bonaroti and Giacomo della Porta. * 

The Travertine stone of which it is built was oh- . 
tained by the demolition of a part of the external 
v^all of the Coliseum, and from the Theatre of Mar- 
cellus. 

This palaoe, as well as the other possessions of 
the Farnese family, now belongs to the king of 
Naples, and is the residence of his ambassador at 
Home ; It is neglected, and almost dismantled. 


* A vjew of llie Farnese Palace is published m Giaevii 
]he>, Antiq, Roiuanoriim, Toro. VI. 
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palace is quadrangular, mui tbej:Wdl8 are 
incite detached from other buildings. C^osite to 
^he principal front is a large open ^ lace with two 
. fountains, with ancient granite bathjilg vessels. In 
the middle of that front which is towards the river, 
the upper story is occupied by a loggia, or pc^tico 
of three arches, by Vignol4. The court is an &ict 
squai'e, and is decorated with three orders of archi- 
tecture, one above the other. The two lowest, 
Doric and Ionic, support arcades, forming porticoes 
all round. The third is composed of Coripthian 
pilasters, with windows between. In this couit 
weie formerly placed the Famese Hercules, and the 
Famese Flora ; and in the court behind the palace 
was the group of Dirce, called the Famese Bull, 
all which were removed to Naples during the eigh- 
teenth century. The only piece of ancient sculp- 
ture that remains in the court is the large urn of 
white mm-ble, with carved fluting, found in the 
tomb of Caecilia Metella. 

Annibal Caracci’s Fresw Paintings . — In the a- 
partment on the first floor are the celebrated fres- 
co paintings on the ceiling, painted by Annibal 
Caracci, with, the assi^ance of his pupils. That 
on the flat part of the ceiling represents the Tri- 
umph of Bacchus and Ariadne. On the curved 
sides of the veiling are, Galatea on the Sea, sur- 
rounded by Tritons, Nymphs, and Cupids } Cepha- 
lus and Aurora j Polyphemus and Galatea ; Poly- 
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phemus Growing the Sock at Acis ; Jupket and 
Jiind ; IMana and £dimion ; Hercules and Jele j 
Venus and Anchises ; Apollo and Hyacinthi^i 
Ganymede idtd the Eagle. There are some otbq;/ 
smaller frescos. The walls are painted with An- 
drc^eda chained to the Rock, and Perseus with the 
Head of Medusa. The fresco pictures on the ceil- 
ing are admirable for their execution, and the bril- 
liancy of their colours, which have resisted the ef- 
fects of time, and remain uninjured after the lapse 
of Sfto years. 

These, and the fresco paintings by Raphael at 
the Farnesina, are the finest in Rome. Rajdiael’s 
Loggie of the Vatican are not so well preserved. 
The frescos of Domenichino in Sant Andrea della 
Valle, San Carlo ai Catinari, and Saint Gregory 
come next in rank. 

One of the I’ooms is painted by Zuccari and Va- 
sari with subjects relating to the hostility of Paul 
III. Farnese against the Protestants. This Pope 
excommunicated Henry VIII. of England in 1546. 

In another room are more fresco pictures by An- 
nibal Caracci. In the great saloon is an antique 
equestrian statue, atnaller than life. 

The Farnesina^ or small Farnese Palace, is on 
the opposite side of the river. It was built afler 
the design of Baldassar Peruzzi, by A^stino Chigi, 
an eminent banker in the time of Leo X., and af- 
terwards was purchased by the Farnese family. It 
is inhabited by the Neapolitan consul. 
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"'Pdnl^ngs of Cupid and Pspche.^-^-On the ceH- 
the Iiall of entrance are the beautiful h-es- 
‘ii#pictures of the story of Cupid an«l Psyche, aSr 
ter the design, and painted under the inspection 
of Raphael. The two large pictOTes on the flat 
part oflithe ceiling represent Venus and Cupid 
pleading their cause before the Assembly of the 
Gods, and the Marriage of Cupid and Psyche in 
presence of the Deities. The ten pictures on the 
sides of the ceiling represent different parts of the 
same story, as related in the tale which Apulefus, a 
writer of the time of Antoninus Pius, has introduc- 
ed in his metamorphosis, as told by the old woman 
in the den of robbers. Tliese histories here design- 
ed by Raphael have not the advantage of explaining 
tijiemselves, a defect which arises from the story of 
efupid and Psyche being a kind of fairy tale. 

In another room is a fresco painting of Galatea 
upon a Shell drawn by Dolphins, by the hand of 
Raphael himself. In this room is a colossal head, 
drawn with charcoal by Bonaroti, when he came to 
visit Daniel da Vol terra, who was employed in 
painting the apartments of this palace. The gar- 
den of the Farnesina extends along the banks of 
the river. 

Farnese Garden. — The Farnese garden on the 
Palatine hill is now stripped of its ornaments and 
neglected. The gate is by Vignola. 
i In the Rospigliosi Palace, on tlie ceiling of a sa- 
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lop of ‘'^e «Cj»sip(l ‘in ,^r(||o is the Aur|)ra , 
p^^ed bjr,G?iidji?j;^ ^Tli? .ox|erior of the Ca^d is 
j^hly de^o|^d with aotique sculptures in relief in* 
crpstejd ^the^w^ill. In the palace are many ot|^ 
fine pictu);es. , 

Portrait of the Cenci. — A masterpiece ^ich is 
admired in the great, collection of pictures in t^e 
Palazzo Colonna is a most beautiful and inte' 
resting head), the poi trait of Beatrice Cenci, by 
Guido, apparently only, fifteen, although the ma* 
nuscript account says she was twenty-two. This 
young lady was beheaded on the place at the bridge 
of Saint Angelo, on the accusation of having con- 
spired to murder her father. The father was a 
monster of vice, addicted to disordinate lust, had 
attempted to violate the chastity of his daughter, 
and treated all the members of his family with 
rannical cruelty. He passed from this life in a 
rocca or castle in the country, where he had retired 
from Rome with his family for the summer. A 
considerable time after his death, the stepmother, 
the daughter Beatrice, and two of the sons, were 
accused of having murdered him, and were thrown 
into prison. By means of the torture, the step- 
mother and the sons were brought to confess them- 
selves guilty. Beatrice underwent the torture with- 
out confessing; but at last, at the entreaty of her 
brothers, she made an imperfect avowal. The proofs 
were inadequate! ,«nd it has been said, that the con* 





m 

tUe profiftttyJtrf’ the wW^ 

^Mdlilliaclerable, was a«DOttve the 

V. Borghese, to. figure tlrc eo&<iahiiiati<fti 
ij^Cenci. The villa PiAetao^ whieh hMtmr tite 
Ivilla Borghese, belonged to the Cenei family. The 
poitrai^^^ Beatrice was painted by Guido after her 
coDdemuatioD. Bhe underwent the execution with 
gffett firmness. In the edition of Lavater’s Phy- 
siognomy, published at the Hague, there are several 
vague and unimportant remarks on the portrait of 
vBeitrice Cencu 

^ Jn one of the apartments of this palace is admir- 
ed a apacious gallery, ornamented with marble pi- 
lasters. Amongst other pictures there are two 
. 4 eid^<^)^elpomcne and Thalia, by Sulviati ; these 
t«^ copied from Michael Angelovs statues 

of'Kight and Aurora, in the Capella de’ Depositi of 
.^aii.X<orenzo at Horence. 

Anient Entablatui'e.'—ln the garden of the €b- 
lonna Palace, which occupies the face of the hill, 
there pieces of a very large entablature of mai^le, 
supposed by some to have belonged to a temple of 
the Sun, built by AnreUan. Nar&ni thinks these 
entkblatures are df hotter #drkmait^ip thmr what 
was done in Aurelian’s time, and that they were 
part of the temple Salus, on the Quirina1,'hf which 
LiVy makes mention. Winkehnann, however, main- 
t|iiDS, that they may be of the of Aurelihh, as 
t^ htlildings ci:ected|l:{y .)thi^ at Palmyra 

sifw that the art of calling architectural loimaments 
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I& ihe €tiilii^l|i aitd pi^rtions still ii 

IWHW^eie f^alace, the grtKynd 

flnt^^ich ii eiifiapared to the fotin of a 

wttt eimpleted about I6ld, in thetobof 
Faul V. Bcu^ese. Prince Boii^hes^ to #b0Di thHi 
palace belongs, is possessed of large property j he 
is one of the richest of the Roman princes, alM re* 
sides at Florence. 

P«c^i«res.M-Thi8 pahtce contains a numerous ool* 
lection, and amongst which are several picturel by 
the great masters, Raphael, Titian, Domenichinp, 
Julio Romano. Of these we shall mention only 
the celebrated masterpiece, the Sybil, by Domeni- 
chino. It is a halfJength picture of a beajttiful %■ 
male with auburn hair. Domenichino has rep^^rtwd 
this head in some of his other works. 

Porphyry Um , — In this palace is a porphyry 
filreOphagus found in the mausoleum of Adrian, 
notv the Castle of Saint Angelo. 

The Justiniani Palace is situated between the 
jl^antheon and the Piazza Navona, on the ground 
where stood the baths of Nero, afterwards called 
Thermae Alexandrinse, from Alexander Severusi 
FlamMio Vacca, the sculptor, mentions a row of six 
large Garble columns discovered in this place, and 
^dWrwards sawed u|> fOr various purposes. ^ This 

♦ 9Mj.tlrt!'N<)(i(kof ^n Moiitfaucon, Dtaii- 

am ItalMbh. 











p^NE -n®?* ,. 

m the deg«||^;nttgj|iann^^ 
‘coH*$i^,Qf,^tues is ope pf j 
lectioqs ia Rome. The ^ 



aadent mile stoni?, w^th tne number y^;> like 
op tile balustrade of the CapitoI. 'Iliere is lUrewise 
a valuable collection of pictures. 

.. Tlje Corsini FaUtce, situated in the J^ng 8tree|i;.of' 
ibe'^rsltstevcrc» called' the £ungara, is a large edt' 
jSce in which Cristina Queen of Sweden resided 
aad d^ ip 1 It was purchased and enlaiged by 
thi,e .Gcsreini family about 17S5, in the time of Cle- 
Corsini. The Corsini js a h’lorentioe 
.Jfhe gallery of pi^ture^ in their palacie at 
J^^ftSBCe we have mentioned in speahingof that ci^.."| , 
. — The collection of pictures is^erycoa- 

'siderabie ; amongst them is a portrait uf,^liV8 
by Raphael, Uke that in the tribune of ^e galle|ry,,|t 
Florence ; Philip II. by Titian ) Paul |^I. Famew, 
whilst cardinal, by Titian j two Son^.of Chanies V, 
by, the same ; a Holy Family, and a picture of the 
Annunciation, both by Ronaroti ; Herodias with the 
head of John the Baptist, a celebrated pidjhre by 
Guido; Innocent X. by Velasj^yuez ; Velasqltez was 
a native of Seville, and died ip 1060. 

P 
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in the* 

4Tie g«i|^ooci|^<i the 

hill, and«fVom a <bisiiio in>#if up]^‘’^rt 
'(JF.Iftie garden there is a fitie view pf ^dj^^city? 
A l^ge engraving ctF^ House seetA 
w’as pilblishcd by Vasi. The view is like that 
fronl San Pietro Montorio, which is not far^^ia- 
tant. * 

■f* ^ 

The PefUtce of the (Janqellana was built of the 
travertine ffom the Coliseom by Bramante. ^ H * 
The Palazzo Madama, so called from having 
been the residence of Madama Caterina de’ 
niece of Leo X. and afterwards Queen of 
is situated between ^e Piazza Navona ahd ^ Fan^ 
theon. It IS now the residence of the govemof ef 
Roaoe, and in this building is the office in whieh 
fefreignera must deposit their passports during their 
Terence *ki Rome. 

j3^he Doria Pavifili Palace in th^ Corso is a 
large edihee loaded with orn^ent, in the degene- 
rate style of the seventeenth century, partly after 
the design of Boromini. t 

The collection of pictures is extensive, and tam- 
tains ^ny works of the most eminent masters, 
lliere a great number of landscapes by Gaspar 


-tjr 
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Dugfaet, commonly called Gaspar Poussin ; and 
landscapes by Rosa di Tivoli, t 

The Chigi Palace, forming the aiigic of the Piaz- 
za Colonna and the Corso, was uuiit about I 67 O, 
for the nephews of Alexander VIT. ('higi. Part of 
the ai^tecture is by Carlo Madenio. It contains a 
large collection of pictui ts and some statues, like- 
wise a considerable libi ary. 

The Barberini Palace . — Urban VUI. Barberini, 
during a long reign of twenty-one years, from 1623 
to 1644 , was much ruled by his nephews, wliu made 
a bad use of their power. A proof of the riches 
they acquired is the Barberini palace, one of the 
largest palaces in Rome, which was built about ^he 
year 1630, by the nephews of Urban VlII. It was be- 
gun by the architect Maderno, continncrl b) P ^ro- 
iniiii, and finished by Bernini. 

King of Spain , — It is now (1818) the residence 
of Carlo IV. the abdicated King of Spain. This old 
king appeared very fervent ni his devotions at the 
pope’s chapel in Easter of 1818. He was travelled 
about by Bonaparte from Spain to Fontainebleau, and 
then to Compiegne, and at last was allowed to reside 
in Rome ; he died at Rome in 1819. The prime 

~ % ' 

* Gaspar Doghet, called Gaspar Poussin, was born at 
^Bome in l6l3. 

t Philip Roos, coin;ami^ callad di Tivoli^ 

Frtmkfort on the 16S5* ' ^ ^ 


m sHta tmmk 

er^Svtuit of tho Qodioji^ 

^ f^mse of Pe^, died Mid soon alW| . 

|||!>^^, it is said, of p#^rtjr aBii^t 3 ii|; t0> teo; 

St«r]i?®, fJaced jjB JMh «d dlfi* 

^nt natituf osf £ffl:<i5>e. 

The P&kce, situated d ^^|F^aaa ^ 

Bie^umo, is alarge and luAtdsenne 
eonstmctedooar the end of the eighteenth ceittt»|p 
h;f the relations of Pimr V 1. Braschi, who reignediram 
1^4 to 1 8U0. The staircase is ge^dt aitd is adWRls 
with beautiful litfge pdiished coluams of eed 
i^ptien granite. There is an unfinishod gfMtij 
<^taming sevei^i ancient marbles. 

Near the chiSi^i^f Sant Andrea d^la Valle it 
die Palazzo Stoppam, formerly Cs^soHi, hnilt aH 
t|r the design of Raphael. Hie fyad has hoeo 
btely repaired, and consists of a grouaf 9e<^ 
rustic arches, 'l^e principal doin', etnaa^aited 
Boric cs^umns, and all dttic story with |dulliert. 

The Palazzo Spadtt iyituated pear tile Ihniaiv 
pdace, and was built aWt 144^0, in thtteitff 
jPaul HI. Farnese. The architecture is by Ginfie 
Mataoni^ a native of Placentia, pupil of 
Volterrlt. The front to the streeFand tif 

the e^ft are covered with a gO|at number d Milp> 
in stucco. T^eie it i dp# staircase Ihcending 
line without tqrait^ Amongst many fine 
'^pH^fis Buis embarking^ttii&llei^ by Guidon 
by %^4Mne to^j% 'portrait of Pad 
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III. Farnese by Titian. There is also a co!lctc^• 
tion of statues. 

The palace of Pope .Tiilins III., the Vi^Jia di P/t- 
pa Julio, without the Porta del Popolo, is adtfiired 
for its architeoture, which is by Vign(da. It is now . 
occupied as a farm house and quite neglected. Far- 
ther on, on the same road, is the small polygonal 
church of Saint Andrew by the same architect. 

Madonna de* Candelabri . — In the palace of Lu- 
cian Bonaparte, together with many other fine pic- 
tures, is the Madonna de’ (Candelabri by Raphael, 
formerly in the Borghese coJlectioji ; it is a round 
picture of the same form as Raphael’s Madonna 
della Seggiola. 

Cardinal Fesch also, the maternal uncle of Bo- 
naparte, possesses a valuable collection of pictures 
in his palace. 

In the Costaguti Falacc is a jiicture on the ceil- 
ing by Domenichiuo, of which the subject is Time 
unveiling Truth. Therq^is another ceiling by Al- 
bano, and one by Gucrcino. 

In the couit of the Mutlei Palace aie many an- 
tique sculptures m relief, and in the apai tments pic- 
tures and statues, some of which weic lately sold 
and carried to Paris. 

Fountain . — In the piazza near the Mattel palace 
is the fountain of the Tartarughe or Tortoises, a 
pleasing design of Giacomo della Porta. 

Satirical Picture . — In the Palazzo is a 
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satirical picture by Zuccari, in wbicli is reprd* 
sebted the Pope, Paul III. Farnese, with asses* ears, 
accompanied by emblematical figures of hatred 
and inst, coveting the wife of Zuccari, and stretching 
forth his arm to persecute ^ccari, who is leading 
away his wife. The wife is represented naked. 
I'kis picture is kept veiled. 

Massimi Palace . — The Massimi family is one of 
the old families of the middle ages. The Massimi 
palace is remarkable for its architectural decora- 
tions, and the convenient disposition of the apart- 
ments, though it occupies but a small space cd* 
ground. The principal front is curved, so as to suit 
the angle formed by the street, and the ground 
floor is a portico supported by si.\ Doric columns. 
Baldassar Peruzzi of Siena was the architect, t In 
this palace are several pictures, and a celebrated an- 
tique statue of a Discobolus, of large grained mar- 
ble, and quite entire. 

* Sot* Stolid tlo’ oiut|uo autiche Famiglie tli lioina cioo de’ 
FrangijMni, do’ de’ MabMiiii, do’ Ctnti, e do' iMattei, 

by OnolVio Pdiivinio 

f lialdassar Pciii/zi was born in 1475, and died in 1550. 
Jle was celtbiated lus a pamtor and urchitoot, and for Ins skill 
in peispoctive. He was employed as architect at Saint Peters 
belbro Michael Angelo had the charge of the building, and 
the design ho proposed for lebuilding ^unt Peter’s is publish- 
ed in the Aichitoitura di Soilio. An account of Baldassar is 
published in Le Vite de'piii cccellenti pittori, scultoii ot ar- 
ehitctti di Giorgio Vasari Jurenzo. 1510. 
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Printing . — In an adjoining house, which belongs 
also to the Massimi family, was the first e^ablish* 
Qient for printing books in Rome, by the German 
printers Sweynheim and Panartz, in 1470. 

Augustin de Civit^e Dei was printed in the house 
of the Massimi in 1470, and a Bible in 14-71, as the 
following verses at the end of the book testify : 

Conradas Sweynlieni, Arnoldus Pannaitsquc magistii 
Roma? improsfeerunt talia miilta simiil. 

Petms cum fratre Francisco Masimns Ambo 

Huic open optatain contiibuere domum MCDLxxr. 

Villas. 

Villa signifies at Rome a pleasure garden, consi- 
derable for extent and magnificence. The Casino 
is the principal house built in this pleasure ground. 
The name Vigna is given to a garden, or small 
farm, which is partly, or altogether cultivated for 
supplying the markets. 

The villa Borghese, belonging to the prince of 
that name, situated just without the walls, was form- 
ed about I6l0, by Cardinal Scipio Borghese, ne- 
phew of Paul V. This pope, during a reign of fif- 
teen years, bestowed great riches on his nephews, 
which their descendants the Borghese family possess 
at this day. The villa is an extensive piece of ground, 
three Roman miles in circuit, part of which is laid 
out with broad walks between hedges of eight to 

11 
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feet higb*'^ Another jpaft consists of nneTen 
giBBnd interspersed with ti^s, haying something 
ifee appearance of an E^li^ park. There are se- 
roads for driving m carrif^es through th& me- 
tensive villa."* ' . 

Plants . — ^lEhe ground is adorned with evergrran 
oak ; Laurus Bdbilis ; Viburnum tinus, now, on the 
13th February, in flower j and many large trees of 
the Finns pinea. Cactus opuntia, Yucca gloriosa, 
and Agave Americana, grow in the open air, and 
the Agave is usually placed in pots to ornament the 
top of a wall, or the gate posts. 

Orange trees ripen their fruit, and, in geheral, do 
not suffer by the cold when exposed to the air during 
winter at Rome ; but lemon trees, and some other 
species of citrus, are apt to lose their leaves, and 
to have their small branches killed by the cold, find 
therefore they aire kept in pots, and covered in win- 
ter by a house made of reeds ( Arundo donax) and 
straw, with apertures wl%h admit ■ the light in the 
day, and are closed at night by shutters of reeds and 
straw. 

Buildings . — Thwe are several casinos ,in the 
villa, and many smaM ornamental buildings, amongst 
which are an art^ciai ruin, representing a temple 
of Antoninus and Faustina; a temple of Bsculapius, 
surrounded by a piece of water; an imitatiem of 
an atneient cifesis, or hippodrome. There are, in 
different parts of the ground, statues, ancient in- 
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jscrijptions, old sepulchral monuments^ and iosu- 
taios. The conduit of the Acqua ver^ne, one of 
three aqueducts thi^ supply Rome, passes 
through the villa. 

The principal casino is a handsome hnilding, and 
foi'merly contained the Borghese collection of sta« 
tues, which was sold to FrtmcOt and is now in the 
louvre. 

Villa PamfilL-^The villa Famfili, which rivals 
the Borghese villa in beauty, and perhaps surpasses 
it in extent, was formed by' Prince Paraiili about 
1650, in the time of Innocent X. Pamdii. Part 
of this extensive pleasure ground is laid out with 
broad walks and high hedges, in the Italian style, 
and the rest is like an English park, with large 
groves of old pines, (Pinus pinea,) some artificial 
ruins, and ornamental buildings. There is a con- 
siderable piece of water. The view^ are beautiful, 
and are terminated by the Latian hills, on which 
the white villas of Frascald, are discerned. 

P&mto.— The Ulex Europeus, whin, or furze, is 
cultivated as a shrub. There is much of the Ane- 
mone pulsatilla, and other anemones, growing native 
in the pasture, and now, on the 24th February, in 
flower. In this villa is a pretty 4arge cedar of Le- 
banon, the diameter of the trunk e^hteen inches. 
This kind of tree is not frequent Italy, 
r , Casino iy Algardu — The casino is designed by 
Al^fdi, and highly ornamented exteriorly with 
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lMa3daiduai« x^ieee Jhaoceia^ X. J^aqpifilL }3^< 


3iag a mgo of yem, from to 16^* 
Innocent X. became im^p(^ttlar by the great poifer 
he gave to this lady, 

Fountains.— ^"l^eax the ckfino are some f<^tmn8, 
and a water organ, which is nothing moi^ 
barrel organ put in motion by a water wheel. 

ViSa Jlbam.—~The^yn3^ Albani is a garden bf 
moderate extent, laid oat with v^s ai^ bedgest 

It is visited on account of the large and valm4dj| 
collection .of antique statues nhich are k^t m'Ihe 
casino. The casino itself is adornod with colonades 
and porticos. C^^site lo the casino is an ora^ 
mental buil£ngvwhifdi l^wise contains staitnes. 
This budding is called the Caf^haus, a Genili^ 
name smnethnes allied in Rome to a building b a 
garden appropriated ^ j'a&eshmea| in the afi;^ 
noon. \ 

The villa Albani and the colled:ion of statt^ 
was formed in the latter half ^ the eighteenth 
tury, by Caidinal Ale^snier Albani* an*'ni(;e^t 
ju^e ili sculpture, andWho ccm^oe^i^^^bntde 
the i^^t of shdues even after 1^' lMal::* |jBM^ |ilnd. ' 

MtSHph took mOny arllpes 
<hu:<^al Albtoft having views, and 

fiawpg 'gone to reside at "^The, emi^i^t^ 
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antiquary Winkelmann was librarian to Caidinal 
Alexander Albani. * 


* Winkelmann was a native of the country of Brandenburg. 
He was employed in the library of the Saxon minister Count 
Bunauy a copious collection of histoncal books, of which theie 
is a well arranged catalogue by Frank, and which now forms 
part of the king’s library in the Japan palace at Dresden. 
Winkelmann desired ardently to visit Rome foi the purpose of 
studying the remains of ancient art, to obtain a livelihood 
there, he submitted to the degradation of changing his religion, 
and became a Roman Catholic, and Rome was his rcsU 
donee during the rest of his life. He was librarian to Cardi- 
nal Alexander Albani, and held the places of senttoro in the 
Vatican library, and of prefetto d’antichita di Rorna, or anti- 
quary to the Pope. Winkelmann employs too much the lan- 
guage of a pedant and an infallible judge, and willingly cen- 
sures the mistakes of others. This humour excited opposition 
and detraction. A painter, Casanova, exhibited two pictuics 
as antiques, and Winkelmann gave credit to the painter’s story, 
and published an account of the pictures; the painter, after- 
wards, to the confusion of Winkelmann, shew^ed that the pic- 
tures were works ot his own pencil. Winkelmann bestows the 
most exaggerated praise on the productions of his friend and 
countryman J\Iengs. 

Winkelmann, in a depressed state of mind, returning from a 
journey he had made to Vienna, met an individual, of whom 
he had no knowledge ; he had the imprudence, without having 
made any inquiry concerning character or pursuitii, to admit 
tins man mto his confidence, and shewed him some gold me- 
dals he had got at Vienna ; the man, to get possessioa of the 
treasure, murdered Winkelmann m the inn tailed the Lpcanda 
Grande st Trieste, This happened in 1768, when Wink^mann 
wai 51* '^he assassin did not escape the hand of jo^ice ; he 
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Villa The villa Ludovisi is within 

the walls of Rome, and contains several fine statues, 
amongst which is the group erroneously called Fetus 
and Aria, which Winkelmann supposes to be the 
messenger sent to Canacea by her- father £olus 
King of the Tyrrhenians, to present her with the 
sword with which she was condemned to kill her- 
self, * for the incestuous love which she bore to her 
brother. Another celebrated group in this collec- 
tion, which was called Papyrius and his Mother, is 
considered by Winkelmann to represent the MeeU, 
iug of Orestes with his Sister Electra. 

The villas and palaces of Rome are shewn to 
strangers without any difficulty. The villa Ludo- 
visi is one of the few exceptions j the proprietor re- 
fuses admission except to those who are particularly 
recommended to him. 


was found to be a native of Pistoja, bad been a cook in a gen- 
tleroati's family at Vienna; when Winkelmann met with bun, 
he had already been convicted of crimes, and was just got 
out of gaol. 

Winkelmann’s successor as director of the antiquities of Rom* 
was Visconti, a native of Rome, who was afterwards removed 
to Pans by Bonaparte, and had the inspection of ^ statues m 
- the Ijtaivre gallery. Visconti wrote the descriptions in the'Musco 
t plo fclcmentino, the descriptions of the statues in*® Louvre, 
and "olfier variable works. He died at Paris in 1818 His 
Irfbtber deals in sulphui.casls of medals m the Strada Juba. 

• 'Winkelmann, Hist de I’Art. Liv. VI. Chap. 6. 
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The ViUa Mattel is situated on the CoelUn Tlill. 
It now belongs to Emanuel Godoy, Prince of Peace. 
The garden contains some ancient marbles, and a 
small Egyptian obelisk fifteen or twenty feet in 
height, with hieroglyphics towards the top. Oii 
the pedestal an inscription testifies that the obelisk 
was restored by Emanuel Godoy, who came here to 
seek quiet retirement, w'hich he had long desired. 
In 1819, and after the above was written, Godoy 
died, possessed of property to a great amount. ^ 

^ The villa Mattel commands a view of the exten- 
sive and lofty brick walls, the remains of the baths 
of Antoninus Caracalla, situated on tlie Aventiue 
Mount. 

Monte Mario . — The name Monte Mario is mo- 
dern, and derived from the villa of Mario Millini, 
situated on its summit. It was anciently called the 
Hill of Cinna. From this hill, which is on the 
right side of the Tiber, there is an agreeable view 
of Home and the adjacent country. 

Sea*shells are seen in the sand and gra- 
vel of which this hill consists. 

Villa il/adawia.— .On the side of Monte Mario is 
the villa Madama, constructed in the year 
It was the residence of Madama Caterina de* Me- 
dici, niece of Leo X., and afterwards couii^e^p^j, 
Henry IL of France j the marriage took 


See page 428. 
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1533, during the life of his father Francis I. Ca- 
therine was conducted to France by her uncle Cle- 
ment VII. 

The hou» was begun under the direction of 
Raphael, and after his death was continued by Ju- 
lio Romano. By Julio Romano is the frieze of 
one of the large rooms painted in fresco, with fes- 
toons supported by dancing nymphs. The portico 
is painted by Julio Romano and Giovanni da U- 
dine. 

The villa is now occupied as a fann, and the 
' house, become the habitation and the granary of 
tlic farmer, is quite neglected and going to decay. 
It belongs to the King of Naples. 

Albano. Marino. Frascati, 

Albano, Marino, and Frascati, are situated on 
that side of the Latian hills which looks towards 
Rome. The Alliano or Latian hills are a volcanic 
group of hills, rising from the plain, not attached to 
the Apennines. The highest summit is the Monte 
Cavi, from which there is an extensive view, com- 
prehending the lakes of Albano and of Nemi, suppos- 
ed to be two ancient craters of this volcanic group. 

. Pijpm'no.— -At Marino and the lake of Albano 
tlie .nxik is piperino, a volcanic breccia containing 
large pieces of primitive rock, and sometimes 

wood- 

Quarries at il/rtrino.— The piperino is suscepti- 
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ble of being hewed into squared stones, and is quar# 
ried near Marino for the purposes of building. Tlie 
sarcophagus of Scipio, now in the niusetun of the 
Vatican, is composed of it. 

Latialite, — In the piperino is found the latiaHte, 
called by some mineralogists Hauine, a blue colour- 
ed mineral discovered by Gismoudi, professor of mi- 
neralogy in the university of Rome. It is general- 
ly found without a regularly crystallized form, but 
in the collection at the Sapieiiza there is a rare spe- 
'«imen of it in form of an octaliedron, each side of 
winch is two-tentlis of an inch, of a light blue colour 
and translucid. 

Lava qf Capo di Bove. — The lava or basalt at 
Capo di Bove, which is quarried for pavement, is 
supposed by some to proceed from the ancient vol- 
canoes of the Latian hills. 

Snow for the Supply of Rome, — Every winter there 
falls snow on the Monte Cavi, the highest part of 
this volcanic group. A provi»on of this snow is 
made by placing the snow in pits, the upper part of 
the pit being left void and then filled with straw. 
The snow is brought from these pits at Monte Ca- 
vi to similar pits in Rome, as occasion requires. Ihe 
sale of snow in Rome, is an exclusive privilege 
ed by government. This privileged establ|^#Bttt 
for the sale of snow is called Appalto generahideUe 
Neve. 

In^ Italy, exclusive of the Alps, there are only 
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two summits on which there is perpetual snow, and 
that in small quantity ; they arc m the kingdom of 
Naples, the Sasso Grande, which Sir G. Shuckburgh 
found to be 9577 English feet above the sea, and 
another. On the Apennines of the dutchy of Mo- 
dena, tliero are some caverns in which, as in a na- 
tural ice liouse, the snow, protected from the action 
of the sun, endures through the year. 

The way from Rome to Albano passes through the 
gate of Saint John, tailed Juxta I.ateranos, near 
the site where anciently the Porta Cailimontana was.' 
The road is that which leads to Naples, at two or 
three miles from Rome, and at some distance from 
the road is a mineral water, used for medicinal pur- 
poses, called Acqua Santa. 

Albano . — Albano is on the situation w'here was 
anciently Alba longa, founded by Ascauius, as Viipl 
relates. 

Ancient Tomb. — Emplecton . — Near Albano is an 
ancient mausoleum, now reduced to an irregular mass 
of masonry, in which is seen the same manner of build- 
ing as in the Moles Hadriani and the tomb of Me- 
tella, large squared stones being inserted at some dis- 
tance from each other, in a mass of small irregular frag- 
ments, called seaglie in Italy, and pozzolana mortar. 
'Ilris kind of building is not practised in modem 
tidies.' ^ Most of the ancient sepulchres near Rome 
are'eoraposed of it, the mausoleum of Augustus, the 
' Moles Hadriani, the tomb of Metella, Monte de 
Grano, and many others. It forms a mass of great 
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solidity like a rock ; and these buildings, therefore, 
served as the base for the brick towers or fortresses 
of the chieftains in the middle ages. The solidity, 
and the long I’esistancc to the action oftimc that this 
kind of structure exhibits, is owing in a great measure 
to the hard mass which the pozzolana forms j the 
piers of the aqueduct of Lyons, howevci, nliicli are 
made in this way, and not with pozzolana, luive also 
endured since the time of the Roman power. It is 
named by the ancients opus inccrtuin and em- 
^^lecton, * and by the Italians opera incerta and 
reirapietura. It was fonned in a way similar to 
that in which the mud walls are constructed in 
Oxfordshire and at Lyons. A layer of three feet 
deep, consisting of the fragments of stone and 
liquid mortar, was put on at one .time. The 
sides were confined by boards, or by the stones 
which fonned the outside of the building. In some 
buildings, squared blocks of traveitme or of piperiuo 
were placed in the courses of opus inccrtuin to bind 
the courses together ; this is seen in the moles Ha- 
drian!, in the tomb of Metella, in the building just 
spoken oi^ and in others, and is figured by Piranesi, t 
Sometimes, the interior being of opus incertum, the 
f^of the wall was of opus leticulatum, as in the 
piers of the aqueduct of Lyons, sometimes o£, ,fiat 
^angular brick; and the whole is bound together, at 


• See page 380. 

f Piranesi, Ant. di Horn. Tom. IV. tav. 6. 
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every three feet in height, by a horizontal stratum of 
flat quadrangular brick. * 

On the other side of the town is an ancient tomb, 
with two or three cones of masonry, remaining erect 
on a quadrangular mass of building, said to be the 
sepulchre of Pompcy, who had a villa here ; it has 
been vulgarly and erroneously called the tomb of the 
Curatii. t 

At Albano arc villas frequented in autumn by the 
inhabitants of Rome. 

At Albano there are considerable remains of an- '' 
cient buildings, a reservoir for water composed of 
many large vaulted chaiiibers, ruins supposed to be 
of an ampitheatre, and others, t 

Cora . — Twenty miles beyond Albano towards Ter- 
racina, at Cora, near Velletri, are walls composed of 
large irregular polygonal prisms, an example of a 
kind of building which occurs in different parts of 
Italy, and supposed to be fortresses constructed by 
the Etrusci, Pclasgi, or some other ancient inhabit- 
ants of Italy. Petit Radcl, who lias written parti- 
cularly on this kind of structure, terms it Cyclopean 
architecture. A view of the ancient buildings at 
Cora is published by Piranesi. § 


* figures in Piranesi, Antichita di Roma. 

•)• See a ^itw of this tomb in Bartoli, Sepolchri antichi. tar. 

80 . 

t These remains are figured in Piranesi, Anlichitad’ Albano. 
§ G.B. Piranesi, Antichita di Cora. 
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Ca^l Gandolfo.~-~A mile from Albano is the 
villa^ of Castel Gandolfo, situated on an eminence, 
at the foot of which is the lake of Albano, other- 
wise called lago di Gastello. The villa, or country 
palace of the popes, is in this village. 

Lafre of Albano . — Tlic view of the lake, which is 
five miles in circumference, is singular. The water 
occupies the lower part of a basin, sun'oimded on all 
sides by high ground, so that the lake piescnts the 
appearance of a crater. 

JEmissarium.—'Wc descend the steep banks in or- 
der to see the mouth of the emissarium, which gives 
the only issue to the waters of the lake. This outlet 
w'as made by the Romans whilst they besieged V cii, 
393 years before Christ. It is a mine of five feet in 
height, driven through the volcanic rock for a mile 
and a half. * There is an arch of stone over the 
entrance of the emissarium. At the other extre- 
mity of the emissarium, where it gives out its water, 
there is also some masonry. 

Tt is said that the emissarium was driven at a time 
when the water in the lake stood high. The con- 
structors of the work may have begun, therelbre, by 
sinking a shaft some way above the water’s edge to 
the depth of the level to which they wished to re- 


♦ 11,000 palms = to 7975 EngU'^b feet, whicli ts* 55 feet 
more than a mile and a half. G. B. Pnanesi^ Descmioqje del 
Emissario <lel lago d’AiUuin, 
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duce the water. From the bottom of this shaft they 
drove the mine outwards till they got to the day on 
the other side of the hill ; they might then bore 
through the inundated ground into the sides of the 
shaft, and let the water go off* into the mine, and, 
using the boring instrument several times, the level 
of the water would be reduced nearly to the level of 
the mine ; and, lastly, when the height of the water 
was diminished by these bleedings, they would ex- 
tend the mine from the bottom of the shaft to the 
lake. * 

At the foot of the banks, and near the lake, is 
a nimpheum, a cylindrically vaulted building con- 
structed over a spring of water, like that called the. 
fountain of Egeria, near Rome. 

In a monastery at Palazzuolo, near Albano, is a 
tomb with twelve fasces cut on the rock. It is un- 
“known to whose memory it was erected, t 

'J’he way from Castel Gandolfo to Marino lies 
through a wood of hornbeam and deciduous oak. 

Marino is a neat town, and pleasantly situated. 
A picture by Gue;^ino, and one by Guido, are to 
be seen in the churches. 

In going from Marino to Frascati, Grottaferrata 
is visited, on account of the fresco paintings by Do- 
menichino in the church. The Tusculan villa of 


♦ Pirariesi, Dcscnzione del Einissario del hgo d*AllMno- 
t See a figure in Piranesi, Antichita d' Albano* 
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Cicero is said to have been situated on the place 
where the churcli of Grottafei’rata now is. 

Ffascati . — Frascati is built near the situation of 
the ancient Tusculum. It is styled a city from be- 
ing the seat of a bishop. The name Frascati arises 
from the Jrahche, the branches of trees with which 
the inhabitants formed their houses after the de- 
struction of their town in 1191> by the inhabitants 
of Rome. In the cathedral church is an epitaph 
in memory of Charles Edwainl, son of Janies III., 
the pretender to the crown of England, erected by 
his brother the Cardinal of York, bishop of Tuscu- 
lum, that is, of Frascati. Tlic face of the hill on 
which Frascati is situated is adorned with several 
magnificent villas, 

FiV/a Aldolrandini . — The villa Aldobrandini, 
called the Villa di Belvedere on account of the a- 
greeable view it commands towards Rome, was 
formed by Cardinal Aldobrandini, nephew of Cle- ' 
ment VIII., about the year l600, and now belongs 
to the Borghese family. The casino, or principal 
house of this villa, is handsome j and, facing the ca- 
sino, there is a building with ' fountains, and a hall 
with paintings in fresco by Domenichino, consisting 
of landscape, with some figures. Some of these 
pictures have been sawed out and taken to Rom^ 
Jl^.Another villa belonging to the Borghese femily, 
calfed villa Taverna, was constructed by Cardinal 
Borghese, nephew of Paul V., about 1610. 
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' The villa Momlra^one, belonging also to the 
Bovghese family, is laid out with spacious walks, 
and adorned with fountains. 

Lucian Bonaparte’s Villa . — The villa called La 
Rutinella formerly kdonged to the Jesuits, and now 
to Lucian Bonaparte. The casino is handsome, 
and coinmauds a fine view of the plain, and of 
Rome. 

From Frascati the whole height of Saint Peter’s, 
from the base of the building to the top of the cu- 
pohna, subtends about minutes of a vertical cir- 
cle, measured by a mother-of-pearl micrometer. This 
eonesponds to the distance which is laid down on 
large maps 12,';, English miles, if the height of Samt 
Peter’s is taken at 413 feet. 

Excavations.-^K mile up the hill Lucian has 
made excavations on the site of the ancient city of 
Tuscuhim, and has discovered a small theatre, con- 
sisting of five or six row's of stone seats in a cuiwe. 
At some distance from this, an ancient street and a 
conduit for water are laid open. 

On the road from Frascati to Rome are seen the 
long ranges of arches that sup))orted the ancient a- 
queducts, the Aqua Marcia, and the Aqua Claudia ; 
the first of which was celebrated as being the best 
water, and the other was on the highest level of all 
the aqueducts. By the side of these run the arches 
which sustain the Acqua Felice, constnicted by 
Sixtus V. ; it is ou a low'er level than the two an- 
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cicnt aquccluctti ; its sour'g is near tlic Palestrina 
Road, and much of its course is subterraneous, or in 
a channel excavated in the ground. 


Tivoli. 

Tivoli, anciently called Tibur, is eighteen miles 
from Rome. We leave Rome by the gate of San 
Lorenzo. Some of the principal ancient aqueducts 
were on this side of Rome ; they derived the water 
from the sources that How mto the Aiiio, and the 
long extended lines of their arcades are seen near 
the road, with those of the modern aqueduct of the 
Aqua Felice, which has been constructed near the 
ancient ones. 

In the times of the prosperity of ancient Rome 
the road to Tivoli was thickly set with habitations, 
so that it is said by Floras to have been almost^ a 
suburb of Rome. * Few houses are nmv to be secn». 
and the road is through a pasture country, which is 
in general a plain, with some inconsiderable eleva- 
tions and rallies, and destitute of trees. 

The road is not kept in good order, and many ar- 
ticles are carried on pack-saddles by horses or mules. 

Briganti.--^ln different places by the side of the 
road are exposed the detached limbs of malefactors, 
|[uspended on posts, a practice which has not pro- 


* Tibur nunc suburbanutn. Flor. I. 11. 
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duced tlic (.Hcct of j)reventii)g robberies on tlie road 
iieai livoli. There is a niilitaiy post for kecpiii<>* 
the robbeis ni awe, and all the patlis near Tivob 
were at this time, fth Mai eh ISIS, occupied bv 
militaiv, engaged in tlie pursuit of some banditti 
that seized two inlialiitaiits of ’fwoli uho had ffone 
out to shoot. 'Die practice of these banditti iv 
to seize on persons at a distance tiom the toiM., 
and to st'iul <i sbepheul from the mountains to tlie 
habitation of liieii piisoner in the town, for the pui- 
pose of dtmanding a lansoin. 

Tlie papa) goieinment soon alter tliis made an 
agreement with seveiaj of these rolibcrs, v\lio deli- 
vered themsehes tip on condition that no capital 
nor severe punishment slionld be indicted on them. 
'1 hey were hulged in the Castle of Saint Angelo, 
and boa'-<^cd of the number of murclers they h<ul 
committed. 

The banditti liave long existed in this districl. 
In tlie time of Kvelyn, ni lObO, it was usual for 
travellers to take a military escort between Home 
and Naples, * and tlie banditti coiitmiied their dc- 
piedations even during the French govermnent, 
notwithstanding tlie activity and stioiig military 
force of tli.l administration. 1 

In 158 f, Sixtus V., by his active and vigorous 

* Evelyn’s Mctiioirs. I/'ndmi, 181<J. 

' Lettois d’Ualie, p.n l)e Cltalcauvieax, en ISIJ. 
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adrainlstratloii, suppressed the ba'rl’tti during his 
reign, and this is recorded on one of his coins, which 
has the figiuc of a man slee])iiig m tlie comitry un- 
der a tree, and the inscription “ Perfecta securitas.” 

Hydro-sulfurated JFaler . — In the plain below* 
the lulls of Tivoli is a sinall lake, the water of which 
contains sulphur in solution, and, four miles from 
Tivoli, the road crosses a canal which has been cut 
to let off the water from the lake'. The sides of this 
channel m which the stream inns are white by the 
deposit of sul])hur which is prcci])itated from the 
water- These do]n)sits of sulphur are sometimes of 
a considerable thickness, and have a concentric sphe- 
loidal structure, like calcaitams stalactite. The wa- 
ter runs into the Teverone. 

River . — The "J'everoiie is crossed twice by the 
road from Rome to Tivoli, first at the J^onte Ma- 
moio, and then at the Ponte Lucano. Tliis river, 
the Anio of the ancients, has its course amongst the 
Apennines till it comes to Tivoli, and there it fills 
over the rocks, forming the cascade ; its course af- 
ter that is in the plain. It falls into the Tiber three 
quarters of a mile above the Ponte Mollc. 

Bridges, and Monument oj the Plautia Family. 
— Some time before we come to the mountain on 
which Tivoli is situated, the road passes over the 
bridge called Ponte Lucano, at the end of which i.s 
dm circular monument of the Plautia family. This 
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moniiiiientjovergi'own with ivy, is an agreeable object, 
and a frequent subject amongst landscape-painters. 
By the side of the round building, which is sixty 
English feel in diameter, ■ there are large tablets with 
inscriptions in large letters in memory of M. Plan- 
tins, and other persons of the Plautian family, t 
This monument was built in the time of Ves- 
pasian, and is constructed in the same manner as 
the Moles Hadriani, or castle Saint Angelo, and 
the tomb of Caeciha Metella. 'J’he walls of these 
buildings are of groat thickness, and are composed 
interiorly of small stones and pozzolana mortar, 
in this mass large squued stones are imbedded, and 
placed iTgularly and at a considerable distance from 
each other, llic* same structure is visible in the 
tomb of Metella and the castle Saint Angelo. This 
monument, like other ancient buildings, served as 
a fortress in the middle ages, and it is tenninated 
by battlements constmeted at that period. Near 
the monument is stationed a military post for keep- 
ing the banditti in awe. 

Before we come to the monument of Plautius 

* Eighty palms, Piianosi. 

\ The lollownig is oi,e of the inscnplions. 

JV/. Plauhus M. F. An. Sdvanui Cos. VII. vtr. Epdonum 
huic icnattis Iriumphalia nwnumeiUa deocvit ob 
res m lUtpia bene grttas LarUa qii f uxor 
A. PJauhus M. F. Virgr^aium vixil an IX. 

Jiespociiii'.’ ilie bCD'eiii .’i 'I'ul'Mitni sp - page .tUO 
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the town of Tivoli is seen amongst the monntams, 
and, to the right of the towi, a large building be- 
longing to the Jesuits of the Collegium Uomanum, 
and used by them as a residence in autumn. 

OUveti . — Tlie fat-e of the mountain below Tivoli 
is covered with olive plantations ; many of the olive 
trees are very old, and, though the wood of the 
trunk is decayed, they continue to bear fruit. Many 
years must elapse before a young olive tree comes to 
bear fruit, the old trees therefore are preserved. 
Ripe olives are sometimes eaten by the country 
jieople, but they are not agreeable, being of a vei7 
astringent taste. 

Calcareous Rode. — I'he mountain on which Ti- 
voli is situated is pait of the -Apennines, and con- 
sists of calcareous rock ; a considerable portion ol’ 
this calcareous rock is fbnned by the deposition of 
calc<ircous matter, which is held in solution by the 
water of the Teverone, and great bodies oi' rock, 
fbnned in this way, are .seen under the cascade. 
This rock, in its structure, is like other calcareous sta- 
lactites, being composed of curved concentiic layers. 

TratcrUne Stone . — The I'ravertine stone, for- 
merly called Tiburtjne, which is the principal build- 
ing stone used in Rome, and of which the Coliseum, 
Saint Peter’s, and most of the othei stone edifices in 
Rome are fbnned, is quarried in the neighbourhood 
of Tivoli, and owes its fonuatiob to the deposition of 
calcareous matter froni water ; it is a calcareous tufa. 

U) 
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This calcareous stone of recent deposition, rests 
upon the less recent limestone of the Apennines. 

The water of some of the principal ancient aque- 
ducts, and of those of which the water was thought 
most wholesome, the Marcia and the Claudia, was 
brought from sources which flowed into the Teve- 
ronc. Some of the ancient conduits of these aque- 
ducts are found thickly incnistod with a calcareous 
deposit, wh](,h, in some cases, is of such density that 
it can be polished, and is ranked by the marble-cutters 
under the class of figured alabaster, alabastro fiorito. 

Mcdalliom . — Many of the waters from the Apen- 
nines, ruiming over limestone, become charged with 
calcareous matter, and form deposits similar to these 
at Tivoli. Rocks thus fonned occur at the cascade 
of Term, as before mentioned; and at tlie wann 
baths of San Filippo, ncai Radicofaiii, between Siena 
and Rome, casts of medallions are olitaincd by rtie 
deposition of the stalactitical substance from the hot 
w'atei in a mould. For this purpose, water is made to 
fall on cross sticks, and is thereby di.spersed on the 
surface of the moulds placed m a vessel beneath. Af- 
ter some time, the mould is taken out, covered with a 
crystallized calcareous crust, which, being detached, 
is a correct imjiression and couutcrjiart of the mould. 
By passing the water through logwood, the calca- 
reous deposit acquires a red colour. 

Calcareous matter is deposited from water so as to 
form a compact crystallized cruet, *and penetrates in- 
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to the minute pores of substances immei'sed in the 
water. Entire unbroken hazel-nut shells are found 
in the north ('f Ireland, near Belfast, having their 
cavity filled with this stalactitical matter. 

The inn, usually frequented by those who visit 
Tivoli, is called la Stjb'dla, and is close by the cir- 
cular temple and the cascade. 

Cascade . — The cascade of 'Flvoli isfonned by the 
Teverone. The height is considerable, 100 feet 
and upwards, I sup])ose. Then' is a zigzag path, 
formed in a precijiitous bank, leading down to the 
grotto of Nejitune, near the foot of the cascade. This 
grotto is constantly surrounded by a cleud of spray, 
in which the niorning sun in Maich is seen rellccted 
in beautiful r. inbow s. The zigzag path, leading down 
to the giotto, was foiined by General Miollis, the 
French governor of Rome in ISOf), as an inscrip- 
tion testifies. 

Derivaliont from the River . — .\bovc the cascade, 
streams of water arc taken ofl‘ fiom the Teverone, 
.some of wliicli are employed in driving waterwheels, 
others .'•upjily tlie fouiit.iins of the villa d’Estc, and run 
through the villa of Mccamas, and under its loRy se- 
raicylindrical vault.s» After having served for the mills 
and the fountains, the water is conducted to the edge 
of the precipice in different places, and falling over, 

. forms the lesser falls called the cascatclle, and after- 
wards reunites itself to the ^'e^^rone in the valley. 

^ Various machines, are driven by the derivations 
from the Teverone ai 'Fivoli. 
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Iron Forges. — Amongst these are iron forges, 
in which irregularly shaped sexninialleable lumps of 
iron are formed into bars by means of liammcrs driven 
by water. The operation of reducing the iron into 
semimalleable lumps or blooms, is perfoniied in the 
country towards the sea coast, where they make use 
of 01 e from the island of Elba, and tlie lumps or 
blooms are sent to Tivoli to be inanufaetured. 

f Fa ter Belloxvs . — The furaaee of these forges is 
blown by a water trunk, consisting of a long perpen- 
dicular pipe, which receives at the top a stream of 
water, and terminates in a trunk with tree issue for 
the water ; from this tianik the air has no other issue 
but the blowing pipe, which goes off from the trunk, 
and conveys the blast to the furnace. The blast 
arises from the air which is hurried down along with 
the cm rent of water. This kind of bellows has long 
been used in different parts of Europe. 

Cun/>liucliun of the Water-Wheel ^ — The water- 
wheels made use of for driving the machinery at 
d’lvoli are small, being about four feet in diameter, 
like those used in othei parts of the Homan state 
and in I'uscany, and upon these wheels the water is 
let fall through a tunnel flora the height of twenty 
or thirty feet. The whole of the machinery is con- 
stiucted in a very rude way, so that much of the 
power of this high and copious waterfall goes to 
waste. The same may be said of the water-wheels 
itt Home, driven by the water of the Paoluie a^uc- 
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duct, as it descends from the Porta San Pancra- 
zio, and falls down the side of the Janiculine. 

Other JVater Milh.--T\\c other machines driven 
by the water of the Teverone at Tivoli are, a hammer 
for beatinj? out co]>})ei’, a gunpowder mill, grain-mills, 
coarse-paper mills, and some others. 

AqvedncU. — Subiaco, anciently called Sublaqueuni, 
is on the Anio, twenty miles above Tivoli. In the 
country between Tivoli and Subiaco, were the sources 
of the three principal aqueducts of ancient Rome ; 
the Aqua Marcia, the waiter of v^hlch was the most 
wholesome, the Anio Nova, and the Aqua Claudia, 
which was on a higher level than anv of the others. 
Tabretti has published a map of the district between 
Tivoli and Subiaco, in which are marked the reraaiiis 
of arched work for conveying the conduits over 
brooks and valleys, and other vestiges of these aque- 
ducts, and the several springs which, according to 
his conjecture supplied these acjueducts. At Su- 
biaco there are some galleries cut in the roi'k, and 
some arched work. 

Round Temple.~-'r[\fi circular temple, with a peri- 
style which overlooks the gulf into which the cascade 
falls, is supposed to have been dedicated to Vesta, 
although it is usually called the Temple of the Sybil. 
The inscription on this temple does not mention 
either of these deities, t 

il^Fabrctti dc Aqax'diu t vitcris Ruiiiic, Disscitatio II. 1680. 
f^The inscription is, L. Cflho L. F. 
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Rectangular Temple. — The small rectangular 
temple near it is said to have been the temple of the 
Sybil, and is now used as a church. 

Small Rotonda.— Another ancient fabric, situated 
m a market garden near Tivoli, is a small round 
vaulted building said to have been dedicated to the 
deity Tussis. It is something like the brick temple 
of Miiu'rva Medica at Rome. 

p'tlla (TEste . — The villa d’Este htdongs to the 
Duke of Modena, the representative of the ancient 
family of Este. This villa is laid out with terr.iees 
on the face of the hill, and adorned with a variety 
of fountains, old cypresses, and some fine lofty and 
spreading trees of the riatanus orientalis. The dia- 
meterof the tnmkof oneof thclatteris three feet. This 
beautiful species of plataiius was much usc'd by the 
Romans for the sake of shade, and nas first introduced 
amongst them from the Archipelago and Asia Mi- 
nor. It will not grow to a tiec in that part of 
Britain which is so far north as the 5 (ith degree, the 
summer’s growth being frequently killed by the cold 
of the following winter, and almost all those 111 the 
south of England were killed some years ago in one 
season. 

In the villa d’Este the Viliui-nura tiniis, other- 
wise called Laurustinus, grows to the size of a large 
shrub, having stems the thickness of the wrist. 


* Phn. riist Nat, XII. ", 4. 
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llw villa d’Ehte commands an e^itensive view 
over the plain towards Rome. ITiere are some 
fresco paintings in tlie house by Zuccari and othei’s. 
This \illa is at pi osent in a neglected state. 

There is a description of the villa d’Este by the 
esteemed historical writer Uberto Eoghetta of Ge- 
noa, who died in 1581. The t’ardiiial Hippohto 
d’Este, son of Alfonso Duke of Eernira, and pation 
of Ariosto, was the foundei of the \illa. 

Villa ofMeca'nas . — Relow the declnity on which 
the villa d’Este is formed are the extensive renidius 
of the villa of Mecienas. They consist of sjiacious 
vaulted galleries, through which runs a cojiious 
stream of w ater, forming cascades aiuongst the ruins, 
and derived from the Teveiono. 

Iro7i Manufartorij . — 'Fen or twehe years ago 
this watei was emplojed to work iron forges and a 
small blast furnace for smelting Elba iron oie. 
Tlie water wheels of this establishment art* of the 
same nide structure as the other mills at Tivoli. 
The height of the furnace is about eighteen feet. 
It is built of refractory stone from Pietra Santa ueai 
Carrara. 

All these, with a manufactory of cannon ball, 
musket barrels, and sword blade.s, were established 
under the antique vaults of the villa. The arms 
produced at this manufactory were for the armies of 
Bonaparte, and the establishment was formed by his 
lather Lucian, who is the proprietor of Mecienas’s 
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villa *, but it failed of success, and the iMchin^ and 
furnaces are now deserted and at a stand, ,^and the 
ruin contains no other machine in action but an olive 
oil press. 

Lucian Bonaparte has also some forges at Canino 
and Bracciano in the pope’s territory. In the Ho- 
man state he has the title of Prince of Canino. 

Opus llcticulaluni . — In Mccamas’s villa are seen 
colunuis whose surface is formed of opus reticulatuin 
of calcareous stone. The opus reticulatuin, or che- 
quertKl masonry, consists of pieces of stone of a form 
approaching to that of a pyramid. The base of the 
stone is smooth, and Hums the outer surface of the 
edifice, the small end being stuck into the mortal’, the 
outer surface of each piece is a square whose side is 
about thiee inches, and the diagonal of this square 
surface IS placed vertically. The stones aie insert- 
ed in the mortar as the pieces of enamel m mosaic. 
The opus reticulatum is here used to form the lound 
surface of a column, but it is more frequently seen 
constituting a plane surface, 'fliere is much of it 
in the remains of Adrian’s villa, and in several ruins 
in Rome. The piers of the Koman aqueduct at 
Lyons are faced with it. Sometimes basalt, in other 
fabrics calcareous stone, was used for the opus reticu- 
latum. Although the stones are only kept in then- 
place by the adhesion of the mortar, they are gene- 
rally quite firm after a lapse of many centuries. The 
walls faced in this way seem to have been fiiniied in 
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a wooden case, to the sides of which the flat surfaces 
of the pieces of opus reticulatum were applied, then 
liquid mortar and small stones were put in to All the 
centre, then another course of the reticular pieces 
and mortar again, and so on till the wooden case was 
filled. The v%ooden case was supported on the out- 
side. In this w'ay the piers of the aqueducts of 
Lyons appear to have been constructed, in courses 
of three feet high, m a way siniilai to that in which 
mud walls are built in Oxfordshire and at Lyons. 

Other Ruins . — On the side of the precipitous 
hollow or glen opposite to that on which the town 
of' Tivoli, with its naiTOW and crooked streets, and 
the villa of Mecjenas stand, there are several re- 
mains of ancient villas, one of which is called the 
^'illa of Horace. 

Hew Cj/'Ronic . — From the brow of the heights 
is an interesting view over the extensive plain in 
which. Rome is situated. The chief object that is 
to be distinguished is the cupola of Saint Peter’s, and 
the lofty eastern front of the Lateran church, which 
is on the side of Rome neai'est Tivoli, is seen en- 
lightened by the iiioniing sun. The portion of the 
cupola of Saint Peter’s, seen from Idvoli, subtends 
nine minutes of a vertical circle, and is, therefore, 
about 250 feet in height, taking the distance at 
eighteen English miles. 

Adriana , — At the foot of the mountain 
on which Tivoli is situated, are the remains of 
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Adrian’s villa. The inclosure, which is extensive, 
is now occupied as a farm ; and in different parts of 
it are situated the ruins of the temples, libraries, 
baths, and habitations for soldiers, which com- 
posed the magnificent establishment of the emperor. 
There were imitations of the most celebrated edi- 
fices of different countries in the norld, and even a 
representation of the dominions of Pluto in the 
world to come. 

A vaulted corridor, *which goes round a quadran- 
gle, is coveied with white polished stucco, witli a 
small oniamental border ])ainted in fresco, and i mi- 
ning the whole length of the corridor; the colours 
of the painting are still entire, but more vai led spe- 
cimens of the fresco painting of the ancients are seen 
in the baths of Titns at I’ome. The Egyptian 
idols ill the museum of the Cajutol iveie found in 
Adrian’s villa, and the mosaic of the Pigeons which 
belonged to Cardinal Furietti. 

AQUEDUCTS. 

Waters that suppljj the Anio . — ]\Iost of the aque- 
ducts which supplied ancient Rome were derived 


* “ 1 iburtinam viliara mire exiedihcavit, ita ut in ea et pro- 
vincuuim et locorum celcbmima loca insciiberet, velut Ly- 
ceum, Academiarn, Prytaneum, Canopum^ PafCilen, Tenipp 
vocaret, et ut nihil pixternutteiet, etiam nifero's fin Ait/'— 
Spartiauus in Hadrian. C. 14. 
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I’rom springs that belong to the Anio, now the Te- 
veronc, which runs into the Tiber above Home; 
these a({iieduct.s were m this respect like the water 
coiuftes whicli are brought in a conduit moderately 
inclined from the upper part of a river for the pur- 
pose of turning a mill. They brought water to ani- 
mate the great machine of the metropolis, and one 
of them really sciwed for working the mills. It 
does not appear that the Romans were acquainted 
with the use of large pumps'; for these machines, 
if they had been known, would have been employed 
to raise water from the 'I’lbcr at Rome, as they are 
now Used in London and Pans. Neither did they 
employ large pipes to convey water along the curva- 
ture of the vallies, from one hill to another hill of 
tlie same altitude, ahhough it is said that there is 
some ajipearance of this having been practised iii 
the aqueduct at Lyons. I.rf)ndou is now very copi- 
ously supplied with water by the seven water com- 
p.u;ies. Ancient Rome, in the first century, was 
supplied perhaps more abundaiitiy. There is no 
doubt, however, that Rome was sujiplied by means 
of more laborious and costly structures, the water 
being derived from a much greater distance, with- 
out the aid of pumps, oi of large conducting main 
pipes. 

Casiella . — Castelluin is a reservoir, frem which 
the water of the aqueduct was distriliutcd in con- 
duits and pipes to individuals and to the public 
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baths. The word is used by Vitruvius to denote 
the reservoir into which the water is poured by a 
water-raising wheel. * 

The water was given out from the castella, or 
reservoirs, to those who had bought a grant of wa- 
ter from the emperor ; it was given out by pipes, 
tlie orifice of which was of brass, and the rest of the 
pipe of lead. Some large ancient le. 1 pipes of per- 
haps a foot in diameter were found Jiear the Tan- 
theon, 1 of a pear-formcd section. 

Quinaria . — The most common measure used in 
the grants of water was called quinana. This 
measure was a pi])e of the diameter of five qua- 
drantes or quartcis of a digitus, accor(bng to Fron- 
tinus, placed at a certain depth under the siirf.iee 
of the water. 

Different Qualities of the Waters . — 'Jlie n ater of 
some aqueducts was more agreabie for bathing, that 
of others was preferable for drinking. T 

Galen mentions that the water brought from the 


♦ “ Ita cum rota a calcantil)us versabatur, modioli pleni 
ad summum (‘lati uirsus ad irnum icveitcntes iMfundent in 
castelluin per se quod cxtulerunt/' — Vitruv, Lib. X. 
cap, 9. 

f See the figuic in Donatus, de Uibe Roma. 

I “ Quantum Viigo taclu, tanlum pruustat JMaiti'i hausfu 
— Pliii. Hist. Nat Lil). XXXI. 
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lulls near Tivoli was hard and unfit for boiling ve- 
getables, which arises from the carbonate of lime it 
contains ; and some of the ancient conduits of the 
.Kjueducts are found incrusted with a thick coat of 
carbonate of lime deposited by the water, and which 
sometimes has been polished by the Homan marble 
cutters, and called an alabastro fiorito. 

The Aiiio A'etus was unvvholeiiome water, not 
used for di inking, but only for watering gardens 
and for cleansing the seweis. 

Some of the waters were injured by their jinic- 
tioii with 0 ‘Jier aqueducts of muddy water, t 
S/zc of Ihc Condiftls . — iVIuny of the fonnaj, or 
water courses of the aqueducts, remain at this day. 
In one of the aqueducts Frontinus mentions that 
the \oiume of the w.itei in the water course was 
5 feet deep, and lyj of a foot wide. 

Officers of the Aqueducts . — The aqueducts were 
kept in order by the continual attention of nu- 
merous officers, which was necessary for the repair 
of the fabrics, and to prevent tht> neighbouring pio- 
prietois from leading off the watei for their own use, 
a kind of depi'edation that i\as commonly practi.s- 
ecl. t 


* 1 lOllllfiU^. 

+ “ ilivus puribbimub seel niixtusgraliain sp!end )ns suj arait- 
Cit." — FrouUn. 

T See FioritiniiSj de AquajJuctibub, 
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Agrippa appointed a familia or regiment of men 
constantly employed in keeping the aqueducts m 
repair. Another familia v^as appointed by Claudius. 
These two were in number about 700 men. 

When Rome declined from her prosperity, the 
constant attention that was necessary ceased, the 
aqueducts soon went to ruin ; they were cut dur- 
ing the sieges, and the water resumed its natural 
course in spite of the lofty arched fabrics, which 
Frontinus, on account of their usefulness, prefers to 
the pyramids, and the “ idle architectuial works of 
Greece.” * 

Each Aqueduct on a different Level . — Each of the 
aqueducts came to the city on a different level, t 
Two, the Anio Nova and Claudia, were high 
enough to supply the most elevated parts of the 
town. 

The Aqua Virgo, not being brought from so far 
up the Anio, was of a low level j thwe were six 
aqueducts that had a higher level. 

The Alseatina in the Transtevere was the lowest, 
according to Frontinus. 


“ Tot aquaium turn niultis nccessarns molibus, p^ramidas 
videlicet olio^as compart m, aut caetcia inertia, scd fama cele- 
brata Gra^coiiim opeia^"' — Frontm, de AquaEductibut, Romae, 
Lib. 1. 

t ** Aquae omnes diveisa in urbcm libra proveniunt. ’ — Fiontin. 
Lib. L; some w* le, ad libram collis Viminaiis,’* and so lorth. 
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The oldest of the aqueducts were made with a 
considerable declivity, and level was tliereby lost j * 
they were caiTied along the sides of the hill, and 
with less arched work than the aqueducts made af- 
terwards. 

Tk’o Conduits on one Substructure — In some 
cases, one hue of arches served for the support and 
passage of two or three diffei’ent conduits. (■ Two 
conduits, one over the other, are seen at this day 
ncai- the Porta Maggiore. ./^nd over the monument 
of the Aqua Claudia, at the Porta Maggiore, there 
passed two conduits; that of the Anio Nova, being on 
a higher level, was in the highest, and. below it the 
Claudia. 

Piscina ;. — Several of the aqueducts had turbid wa- 
ter ; and to clarify the water, they had each a pis- 
cina or reservoir, within the distance of seven miles 
from Rome, in which the water was allowed to rest 
and deposit its impurities, t Fabretti has given 


* “ Srd rOUrrs liiimiljttrc diucluia |)t’nlu\crunl, sue nuntlui 
subtili exploraU aile librandi seu quia ex industna teirain 
aquas lucrgcbant, nc facile ab hoslibus inU icipeicntur, cum fre- 
quentia adhuc contra Italicos btlla ^eierentui.” — rrontin. 
Liu I. 

f “ riures aquas sin^uli sustineiit.”. — IVonlinusde Aquahluct. 

J “ Lx Ins, via Latina, sex iiilra VII. iniliariuin coiiteutis pu- 
cinis excjpiunlur, ubi quasi respiiante nvoium cuisu hrnmu 
deponunl.” — Irontin, Lib, L 
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drawings of some of these piscina, having guessed 
at their ancient form from their remains. * 

The Virgo and two others had no piscina. 

Abundance oj Water . — The quantity of water was 
so great in ancient Rome, that almost every house ' 
had a water-pipe, as Strabo mentions, t Much was 
also employed for the public baths, the public foun- 
tains, the floating of the circus, in the workshops of 
the many fullers employed in washing the woollen 
garments, no linen being worn, and for other pur- 
poses. After the water had served for these va- 
rious purposes, it was made to run into the sewers 
in seven streams. 

Salubrity . — The superfluous water that overflow- 
ed from the castella or reservoirs served to keep the 
streets clean, and thereby removed the causes of un- 
healthiness, for which Rome .w'as noted in more an- 
cient times, t 


* FabrcUl dc Aquceductibus. 

f “ The lioiiuins attended to some kind of end stiuclure 
which the (tiuks ne^kcU'd, j)a\ed roads, aqucilucts, and 
seweib. So f^ieat is the quantity oi vvatei Lronglit into lloiut* 
by the aqueducts, that nveis flow along the sticets and through 
the bewois, and almost every hou^e has a uuter-pipc and a cn- 
lein constantly supplied On which subject mucli industiy wa. 
bestowed by Maicus Agnppa, who adoincd the ciT) with man) 
other public works."*— The Geography of Strabo, Book V. 

I “ Ne peieuntes quidem aqua: cliosa: sunt, iiam immundi. 
tianim facies, (t impurioi sjniilus, el causic giavu'Ms tadi, qui- 
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Frimtinus states the quantity of water brought ia« 
to Rome by each of the aqueducts ; but it is doubt- 
ful, whether the whole quantity could be accurately 
deduced in modem measures irom the numbers 
given by Frontinus. 

According to Frontinus, there was no water 
brought to Rome in aqueducts before the 440th year 
after the foundation of the city, that is, 314 years 
befoi*e the beginning of the Christian era. ITie 
inhabitants, before that, made use of the turbid wa- 
ter of the Tiber, and the water of wells. 

Frontinus, who was director of the aqueducts of 
Rome, in the reign of Nerva, in the year enu- 
merates nine aqueducts existing at Rome in his 
time. * 

1. Aqua Appia . — The Aqua Appia was the 
most ancient, formed Iff Appius Claudius, who made 
the Via Appia. t The Aqua Appia was brought 
from the Palestrina Road, (anciently Praeneste,) the 
distance of eleven ancient Roman miles, t carried 


bus apud vticres iirbis inUinis aci fuit sunt remolae/' — 

JuIh Frontun tic AquatMluctibus RoidcP. 

♦ Scxti Julii Frontini de Aqiiseductibus Koni®, libn duo. 

+ Liv. Lib. IX, 

ancient Roman mile was the seventy-fifth part of a 
degree, accoiding toD'AnviIlc, consequently was 48921^*0 Eng- 
lish feet, the English mile being 3280 ; and it was called millc 
passuum, a thousand passus. The was originate the 

rectilinear diatdnce between the exticinUies of the fingers ot the 
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along the ground, or subterraneous, except before 
entering Rome, where it passed over arches for the 
sixteenth part of a mile. * 

II. Anio Fetus . — The Anio Vetus was the next 
brought to the city. It was derived from a greater 
distance from springs that flowed into the river 
Anio, now called Teverone, above Tivoli, in the 
mountains. Its length was forty-two ancient Ro- 
man miles, in which distance it passed over seven- 
tenths of a mile of substructure. 

III. Aqm Marcia . — The next aqueduct formed 
was the Aqua Marcia, t the water of which was 
conducted to the capitol. It was brought from 
fountains in the neighbourhood of Subiaco on the 
Anio, twenty miles above Tivoli, in the mountains, 
and was in length sixty ancient Roman miles, seven 
miles of which were above ground ; and part of 
these seven mites was composed of the arches for 
crossing the brooks and vallies, and of the arches 
near the city. It was the most wholesome water 
of all the aqueducts. 


light and left hand ol d man, (mambus rxpansis,) when the arms 
are stietehed out on each side at I'ght angles to the body ; this 
IS the geoniftiicai pace, and is stated hy Fiontinus to be five 
feel, the common walking pace was called Gnvdusy and mea- 
sured 2,} ancient Roman feet. Fioni the ancient name milh' 
passuum, the modern word mile is formed. 

*^rontin. Lib, 1. 

\ Pli^ Hist, Nat, rap. 1 0, 
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IV. The next was the Aqua Tepula. 

"f V. After this the Aqua Julia was foimed by 
Agrippa, fifteen and a half ancient Roman miles in 
length. Agrippa also repaired the old aqueducts. 

VI. Aqua Virgo . — The Aqua Virgo, so called 
from a young girl who lii*st pointed out the spring 
to, the workmen, wa.s brought to the city by Agi’ip- 
pa. It rises in a marsh, round which a basin of 
brick and mortar (opus signimim, so called from 
Segni, tlie place where the bricks were made) was 
constructed to r^’tain the springs. The length of 
th. conduit is 1 1 ancient Roman miles, of which 
one mile and two-tenths was above ground, and in 
that one mile and two-tenths there was the length 
of seven-tenths of a mile on arches. 

The Jldclern Acqua Vergwe . — This aqueduct 
W'as restored by Pius IV. about 15(j0. It passes 
thiough the villa Borghese, and goes to the foun- 
tain of Trevi : a branch goes off along the Strada de’ 
Condotti. The fountains in the Piazza Navona are 
supplied by the Acqna A'ergine. 

VII. Aqua Al-scaiiu'i . — The Aipia Alseatiiia 
was brought in by Augustus to the Transtevere. 
The water was of an unwholesome quality, and ser- 
ved only for the naumachia and for watering gar- 
dens. Its conduit was taventy-tivo miles long. 

VIII. Aqua Claudia . — Caligula and Ids* successor 


I'ronlmn- 
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Claudius brought into the city the Aqua Claudia* 
and the Anio Novus. The Aqua Claudia was next^ 
to the Marcia in wholesomeness, and the Anio Nova. 
The Claudia was brought from the way to Subiaco, 
in the mountains. Its length was forty-six ancient 
Roman miles; thirty-six miles under ground, ten 
miles above ground, of which ten there were nine 
miles on arches, and in the nine there was a conti- 
nuous line of arches near the city of six miles in 
length. 

IX. jlnio Novus . — The Anio Novus was deiiv- 
ed immediately from the Teverone * near Subiaco, 
and was ancient Roman miles in length ; 

near Rome it v»as supported by the same arches as 
the Aqua Claudia. Some of the arches were of a 
great height, 109 ancient Roman feet. These two 
were on a higher level than any of the other aque- 
ducts ; the Anio Novus was the highest ; they were 
the greatest of the aqueducts of Rome, and their 
remains at this day are also the most considerable ; 
many of tlicir lofty brick arches still remain between 
the Porta Maggiore and San Stefano Rotondo, and 
also without the Porta Maggiore and on the way to 
Frascati. Both these waters passed over the mag- 
nificent monument at the Porta Maggiore, f which 
was constructed as a niemorial of the great work. 

Modem Acqua Felice . — By the side of the arches 

^ J’jopfin, [- See page 
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lOf ancient Aqua Claudia, on the road to Marino 
Frascati, are seen the arches of the modem 
aqueduct the Acqua Felice, on a lower level, form* 
ed by Sixtus V. in 15b7* 

Time has hitherto spared many of the arches 
used in carrying the conduits over the hollows and 
brocdis, and from these remains antiquaries have 
been enabled to trace, in some degree, the eight 
aqu ducts enumerated by Frontinus. 

From the construction of .the first to that of the 
last aqueduct mentioned by Irontinus, 350 years 
intervened. 

Some of the aqueducts had become ruinous,' and 
were choked by the calcareous matter deposited by 
the water when Frontinus was appointed to the care 
of them in the reign of Nerva. 

'Some aqueducts were formed after the reign of 
Nerva. 

Agua Sabatina, — the modern Acqua Paola . — Of 
these was the Aqua Sabatina, of which aqueduct 
much of the arched structure remains. It is sup- 
posed to have been constructed by Trajan, t The 
Alseatina, in the Transtevere, is considered by 
some to be different, because Frontinus says that 
the Alseatina was on a lower level than any of the 
other aqueducts, Venuti, however, is of opinion. 


♦ See Fabrc tj, dt* tibus. 

f Fabretti, de Aquaeductibus. 
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that the Alseatina, the Sa|batina, and the TrajaaSy 
were the same aqueduct. The Sabatina was re? 
stored by Paul V. Borghese about 1610, and brings 
water from the vicinity of the lake of Bracciano, 
anciently called Lacus Sabatinus, to the Janiculine 
hill, Saint Peter’s, and the Transtevere. The water 
of this aqueduct was anciently employed for work- 
ing mills, * as it descended along the steep face of 
the janiculine, and it is employed for the same pur- 
pose at this day. 

In Publius Victor’s list of the fabrics of Rome, 
which is supposed to have been written in the reign 
of Valentinian, twenty aqueducts are named, several 
of which are supposed to have been only branches. 1 

Some of the aqueducts of Rome were I'epaired by 
Thcodoric, as Cassiodorus relates. Procopius, in 
the reign of Justinian, enumerates fourteen aque- 
ducts at Rome, but it is probable also that some of 
these were only branches. 

Demolition of Die Aqueducts . — Many of the a- 
queducts were destroyed in the sieges of Rome in 
the time of Justinian. If any remained entire after 
these sieges, they were neglected, and w’ent to ruin ; 
so that, in the middle ages, Rome was again brought 
to use the water of the Tiber, and of wells, which 


* Proctfp. de Bell. Gotli. 

Roma Antica di I'amiano Naidini, p and Fa- 

^de Aq uiB/luctibu^ IQ Giccv. Th^"s^ Ant, Horn. Toni. IV, 
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Wer^^mfficient for the sivall and uncultivated 'popu-< 
ktion of the tonn. An ancient aqueduct, however, 
was sometimes imperfectly repaired, so as to supply 
a little water, as Donato mentions. 

Modern Aqueducts.-— l^e three aqueducts that 
now supply Rome cojHously wei-e formed in 1500, 
1587^' and lOlO. Of these the water of the Acqua 
Vergine, which supplies the fountain of Trevi, is 
the best. 

The Brook Maranna . — Besides these aqueducts, 
a brook called Maranna, and abciently Aqua Cra- 
Iwa, runs through the town and falls into the Tiber; 
it is muddy, and not lit for domestic use, but it 
gives motion to a large paper-mill belonging to go- 
vernment, and is used by the makers of parchment, 
carta pecora, which is manufactured of an excellent 
quality at Rome from sheep and goat skins. A 
small stream also rises near the Janus, and falls into 
tlie 'J’iber by the Cloaca Maxima. 

The Brook Aquaiaccio . — Another muddy brook, 
the Aquataccio, anciently called Ahno, flows into 
tlie Tiber a little below the town. 

Fountains. 

The three principal fountains in Rome, each sup- 
plied by one ofthe three modem aqueducts, are the 


Durijtufcdc Uci-'c Roini 
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fountain of San Pietr^ Mmtorio, thatcof the Acquck 
Felice^ and the Fomiain oj Trevi. 

Aqua Paola . — The fountain of San Pietro Mon- 
torio, othenvis>c II Fontanone PAolino, was con- 
structed by Paul V. Borghese in 1612, with Tra- 
vertine stone from the Forum of Nerva ; Stef^o 
Mademo was the architect. The fountain is aidom« 
ed with six Ionic columns of red granite. On the 
attic is a large inscription commemorating the for- 
mation of the aqueduct of the Acqua Paola by 
Paul V. • The water which supplies the fountain is 
brought by this aqueduct from the lake of Brac- 
oiano ; the length of the aqueduct is thirty-five Ro- 
man miles, as the inscription attests. * 

This aqueduct t was originally constructed by 
Trajan to supply the Transtevere, and called the 
Aqua Sabatina, from the ancient name of tlie lake 
of Bracciano, Paul V. restored this aqueduct, and 
built new arches where they were wanting, lor 
crossing the low gi'ound. Like the other aque- 
ducts, it is partly subterraneous, or conducted along 
the surface of the ground, and is supported on 
arches only where the ground is lower tlian the 
gently inclined plane which forms ^e bottom ol 

* The modern Roman mile, accoiding to Lalandc, is a- 
bout of an English mile: 74^ Ronitn miles being equal 
a degree of latitude. It i*? 1000 passi geometnchi the 
IS tive Roman feet. ^ 

I'abietti, ik* AquaedUCt, 
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the eoD4uit. A braiKsh goes off two miles from the 
city to supi^y the gsrdbii of the Vatican, the foun- 
tains before S^t Peter’s, and the otliwr fountains 
in the Civitas Leonina, or Borgo San Pietro. 

Mills , — From this fountain of San Pietro Mon- 
torio the water descends along the steep face of the 
JaniOUline towards the Tiber, and in its course puts 
in motion a great many mills, employed in making 
paper, in fulling cloth, and in grinding com. 

The mills of ancient Rome also were on the brow 
of this hill, and driven by the water of the aque- 
duct j and when the aqueduct was cut by the Goths 
during the siege, Belisarius was obliged to have re- 
course to a boat mill, which he caused to be con- 
^ructed for grinding com on the river, at the rapid 
formed by an arch of the Janiculine bridge, now 
the Ponte Sisto, as Procopius describes. * 


* “ Beyond the Tiber is a considerable hill, and there tlie 
mills were anciently situated; a large stream of water is 
brought to the top of the hill by an artificial aqueduct, and 
falls down along the face of the hill with great force. When 
these aqueducts wer§ cut by tlic enemy, as we have already 
mentioned, the .mills were stopped for want of water. Beh- 
sanus, however, being a man who had many resources, in 
the intelligent activity of his mind, devised a remedy for this 
Ui^entwant. Imohsdiately below the bridge of which we 
have spoken, near the wiAs of the Janiculine, he stretched 
strong cables across the river; to these cables be attadied 
boats of equal size, ,|H the^ace where the streatb^was 
yiost rapid, passing through the iroli of the bridge ; in one 
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Behind this fountain is botanic prden, xi^hicli 

is not in a flourishing condition. 

Fontana di Fonte iSisto . — Part of the Acqua 
Paola passes the river by the Ponte Sisto, and sup* 
lilies the large fountain of the Ponte Sisto, at t^ 
end of the Strada Julia, and the two fountains in 
front oi' the Famese Palace. 

Acqua Felice - — The fountain of the Acqua Fe- 
lice is adorned with a statue of Moses striking the 
rock, and two other figures, with four Ionic columns 
of granite, and two Egyptian lions of basalt, with 
hieroglyphics on their base. Tliese lions were for- 
merly in front of the Pantheon. * The muscles of 
the shoulder and other parts are skilfully and accu- 
rately expressed, f 

This fountain was built under the direction of 
Domenico Fontana, in 1587, by Sixtus V., and re- 
ceives the water of the Acqua Felice, an aqueduct 
constructed by that pope in the years 1585, 1586, 
and 1587. This aqueduct bi’ings the water from 
the Campo Colonna, situated to the left of the Pa- 
lestrina road, fourteen Roman miles from Rome, 
and enters by the Porta Maggiore, where its con- 


of the boats were the mill-stoncs, which were put in motion 
hy a water wheel situated betTveen the tvro boats/’ — History 
of the Gothic War^ by Procopius. 

* ^ee Le Sutue tli lioaia, per M. Ulisse Aldrovaiuli, in 
1558. 

+ See Winkflmann, de PArL. L,\. 11. cap j. 
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^nit ii4iiven^4:hrough that r«piarkable ancient edi> 
the monument irf the Aqua Clapdia. * The 
length of the aqueduct is twenty-two itoman miles, 
as the large inscription on the attic of the fountain 
attests. The Acqua Felice follows a course ap- 
proaching to that of the Acqua Marcia and Acqua 
Claudia, but is on a lower level than these ancient 
aqueducts ; it is not brought from so high up the 
Anio. 

The name of Sixtus V. was Felice Peretti, and 
hence 'the aqueduct is called Acqua Felice, f 


» Sec p. 353, and p. 471. 

t Si\ius V, Felice Peretti was boin at the Grotta di Mon- 
tallo 111 llic March of Ancona. He was a swine-herd, and af« 
k'lT^dIds,a riiiiicibcan fiiai. lie became general ot that oi- 
dei. lie Hds cardinal with the name of Cdulinal di Montalto. 
He was elected pope in 1585, and reigned five \ears Fiom j)o- 
litual motives, he excommunicated Queen Elizabeth, hut was 
more inclined to fuvoiii her parly than that ol Philip II , and 
was pteased at the deleat ol the Sp^mish Armada. He was se- 
veie in punishing the banditti, and thereby brought them to or- 
(IcM lit suits the aijueduct of the Acqua Ft lice, he embellish- 
ed llie cit^ with many «»lher I'uhlic (di/ices. lie eiccUd the 
lour large obelisks, and repaired the column of Antoninus, lie 
advanced the building ol Saint Peters, and lormed the vault that 
constitutes the cupola. He began to repair the Vatican libra- 
ry, injuied and dibsi]>atcd by the sack ot Kome in 1527* He 
laid on h("ci\y tUAi's, and the populace, ullei his death, df^stroy- 
ed his st.ituc. lie lelt u Urge sum ol money to the Holy See* 
Ills death is ascnbeil by sionie to poison administered iy tftc 
Spanish faction. * ' 
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Fontana, ^ in 1()9Q, that tlj^^reservoir of^ 

the Acqua Felice, at ^orre S«n Giovanni, yielded, 
lOSO oncie of water. 

Oncia The Oncia d’ Acqua is a mea* 

A:rQ^of the same kind with the French pouce d’eau 
de Fontainier. The oncia d’acqua at Rome, acr 
cording to Lalande, is the quantity of water which 
hows through a circular aperture, whose ai'ea is equal 
to twelve square minuti ; t the centre of the pipe 
being always a palm and a quarter under the surface 
of the water, and an adjutage or tube of that same 
length being placed for the water to flow through. 

Acqua Verginc. — Fontana di Treti . — The foun- 
tain of Trevi is so called from Trivium, on ac- 
count of the three principal streets that termi- 
nate in the place. The fountain is supplied by the 
Acqua Vergine, which is brought from a source 
7-^ English miles distant, between the Tivoli road 
and the Palestrina road. The aqueduct in which 
this water is brought is, for the most part, under 
giound. It passes through the villa Borghese, and 
a branch goes along the btrada C ondotti, from 


* Fontana, Itela/ionc dcllo stato veethio c nuovo dell’ Ac- 

i- 

<jud Felice* 

+ The Falmo or Span at Rome is divided into twelve oncic, 


the oncia itiLu five miuuti* Palmo da IMuratorc, the Ai- 
Falni, avoiding to 1^0*100x10 h, iS; huit pf)UC(‘b tit ^ 
un trcnli^mo tie ogne French, which mnkes 8 
' fjlgHih inches 
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^Brheaee the Mreet has its name. This water was 
iffought into ancient Rome by Agrippa, and sup- 
plied his baths at the Pantheon. About 14;50, the 
aqueduct was imperfectly repaired by Nicolas V., 
and the fountain was brought to its present magni- 
ficent state by Clement XII. and Clement XIII. 
about 1760 . The architectural decorations of the 
fountain were designed by Nicola Salvi. 

Of the three modern aqueducts, the Acqua Ver- 
gine is the most wholesome and the best for domes- 
tic use ; and the pipes of this water are sold by the 
apostolic chamber at a higher price than pipes from 
the other aqueducts. 

Smaller Fountains. — 'fhere are likewise a num- 
ber of smaller fountains ornamented with sculpture 
in different parts of the city, each supplied with 
water from one of the three aqueducts. 

Wmt of Ckanliness. — Notwithstanding the a- 
bundant supply of water, the want of cleanliness is 
remarkable in every street and place of Rome. 

Mode of ' raising Water to the Upper Floors.^ 
The water is not conveyed by pipes to the upper 
stories of houses ; and in order to raise the water from 
tlie fountain in the court, there is a strong iron wire 
wall one end fixed above the fountain and the other 
above the window. Along this iron wire a bucket 
is made to slide. '^I'he bucket has a rope attached 
to it, by which the bucket is let down to the iJi’iter. 
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The rope passes over a pulley fixed above the win- 
dow ; the end of the rope is held by the person in 
the window, and, when the bucket is filled, it is 
pulled up by means of the rope, and sliding along 
T,ko.iron wire arrives at the window. This mode of 
raising water to the upper stories is also practised 
in Venice and some other towns of Italy. 

BRIDGES. 

There arc four bridges over the Tiber at present 
in use at Rome. 

I. "J'he Ponte Molle, anciently Pons Milvius, is a 
mile and three quarters up the river from the Porta 
del Popolo. It was built by ^niilius Scaurus, and 
called Pons iErailius, which was coriupted into Pons 
Milvius. * The breadth of the river at this bridge 
is 40G English feet. In the middle ages the Ponte 
Molle was broken down and rendered impassable. 

II. Tlie bridge of Saint Angelo, anciently called 
Pons A51ius, from the Emperor Ailius Hadnamis, 
who built it to serve as a passage to his tomb, the 
Moles Hadriani, of which fabric this bridge forms 
a part. A figure of the biidge is seen on me- 
dals of Adrian. The span of each of the three 
principal semicircular arches is 59 English feet, t 
The breadth of the river at this bridge is 311 Eng- 


Nardini, Rom, Vet. Lib. VIII. cap 3. 
+ 82 palms, Piranesi, Ant. tb Jinm. 

H ll 
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lish feet. ^ The marble statues on the pvirapet, re- 
presenting angels, each of which holds one of the 
instruments of the passion, are designed by Berni- 
ni. 

III. The Ponte Sisto, so called from Sixtus IV., 
who rebuilt it in 1474, on the ruins of the ancient 
Janiculine bridge. 

IV. The Island . — The small island called the 
Lsola Tiberina was formed, as Pliny relates, by the 
com which grew' on Tarquin’s fields ; the people 
tlirew the sheaves of corn into the river, and the ac- 
cumulation of mud on the sheaves, which were stop- 
ped by the shallows at this place, formed the island, t 
The field of Tarquin was afterwards made public, 
and formed the Campus Martius. 

Ponte Quattro Capi.--The island divides the ri- 
ver into two branches j over the left hand branch 
is the Ponte Quattro Capi, anciently Pons Fabri- 
cius. The name Quattro Capi is taken from some 
ancient Termini of Janus Quadrifrons, one of which 
with four bearded faces is placed near the bridge. 

The diameter of each of the two principal arches 
is eighty-two Englislr feet, t Inscriptions that were 
once legible on the arch stones of the two principal 
arches, shew that the bridge was built under the in- 


* Donati Roma, 
f Plin. Hist. Nat Lib. 11. 

I 114 palms, Piranebi, Ant. di Rom. Tom. IV. tav, 20. 
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spection of L. Fabricius, curator of tJie roads, who 
was consul in the year 521 of the Christian era. * 

Supposiiions of PiranesL — Piranesi has given a 
drawing of an imaginary section, in which he sup- 
poses that this bridge was constructed by turning off 
the water, and forming an excavation across the chan- 
nel, then driving piles and building several courses 
of squared stones all the way across ; on these the 
bridge was formed, the arches being complete cylin- 
ders, only the upper half of which is seen, the rest be- 
ing hid by the foundation. But this design of Pi- 
ranesi is merely supposition, as he could have no 
opportunity of seeing the foundations. Of a si- 
milar kind are his designs of the foundations of the 
Pons uiElius and of the Moles Hadriani. He repre- 
sents the stones in these foundations as dove-tailed 
into one another, almost in the manner of the 
granites of the Edystone light-house as executed by 
Smeaton. t 

Ponte Ferrato . — The Ponte Ferrato, of which 
name the meaning is not known, is otherwise called 
the Bridge of Saint Bartholomew, and anciently 
Pons Cestms. It completes the communication in 
this part between Rome and the Transtevere, and is 


* L. Fabricius, C. F. cur. viar. Faciundum cut axil, 
over Uie small arches, eidemquc piobavit. See Piiancsi, 
Roma, aiui Venuti, Descr. delle Anticlu di Roma, 
t See Smeaton' s description of the Edystone, 
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built over the riglit hand branch of the river. This 
bridge consists of three arches, the sjian of the cen- 
tral and largest being seventy-seven English feet. ** 
It was built by Valentinian, Valens, and Gratian, as 
the inscription shews in large letters on the faseiu ot 
travertine that runs the whole length of the bridge 
above the arches. 

At the lower end of the island was the represen- 
tation of the ship in which the sacred serpent of 
Esciilapius was bi ought fronr Epidaurus. Of some 
remains of this ship, huilt and sculptured in stone, 
with the figure of a serpent, Piianesi has published 
a drawing, t 

Ferry-Boats . — There are ferry*boats for cros- 
sing the river at four different places. A haw- 
ser is stretched across the river, and fi.\ed on each 
side, and along this hawser a pulley is moveable. 
The head of the boat is connected with the pulley 
by a long rope, and the boat swings in the current 
with its head up the stream, and by the action of 
the current the boat moves across in either direction, 
according as the helm is put. 

Ruined Bridges . — There are vestiges of three 
other bridges. 1. The Pons Triumphalis. 2. The 
Ponte liotto, anciently Pons Palatinus, three arches 
of which remain. It had been restored, but was 


* 10() ptilms, Ant di Horn. Tom. IV. tdv. 

f G. 13. Piiancsi, Ant. di lloin, Tom. IV. lav, 15. 
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again broken down by the inundation of 1598, and 
remains in that broken state. S. The Pons Subli- 
cius. Of the first and third little remains. Pub- 
lius Victor, in his list of the fabrics of Rome, writ- 
ten 'in the time of Valeiitinian, enumerates eight 
bridges, which agrees with the number here men- 
tioned ; two bridges being reckoned at the passage 
of the river at the Isok Tibeiiua. 

Breadth of the Tiber . — The breadth of the river 
at the bridge of Saint 'Angelo and the Ponte Sisto 
is from 810 to 3‘iO English feet, as before mention- 
ed. The height of the Tiber at Rome above the 
sea is stated to be thirty-three English feet, and 
the height of the Corso Street ninety-four English 
feet above the sea. The depth and rapidity of the 
stream are considerable. It is from leu to twenty 
English feet in depth at mid-channel at Rome in 
summer, when at the loviest. It is sufficiently ra- 
pid to turn boat-mills, of which tliere are three or 
four moored with chains. The watei is tin bid, and 
of a dull yellowish colour, being loaded ivith sandy 
mud, part of which it deposits on the banks. The 
water is not generally used for domestic purposes, 
most parts of the town being supplied with water 
from one of the three aqueducts ; but the water of 
the Tiber is not considered to be unwholesome, if 
allowed to deposit for a long time in cisterns, as 
Laacisi mentions. 


Lancisi, cic Cd'li Romani Qadlitaubiis, 
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Length of its Cowm.— -The length of the Tiber’s 
coiirse from the source near Borgo San Sepolcro in 
the mountains of Tuscany to Rome, is about l60 
English miles; and in this course it receives the wa- 
ters from the Val di Chiana, which have a coilTsc 
of forty miles ; the Nera with a course of seventy, 
and the Teverone of forty-five miles, and some 
smaller streams. It consists, therefore, of the rain- 
water which falls over a considerable extent of 
country, and is a much largeT body of water than 
the Arno, of which the course from the source to 
Florence is only seventy miles, the Chiana which the 
Arno receives is forty, and the length of the course 
to the sea near Pisa 127. 

The course of the Thames to London is about 
140 miles. 

Floats of wood are sent down the Tiber from Pe- 
rugia, but it is not navigable for boats so far up, by 
reason of some rapids. 

Sea-gulls are occasionally seen flying about the 
Tiber at Rome, in particular states of the weather ; 
they come up from the sea, vshich is fourteen Eng- 
lish miles distant. 

Ancient Course . — It appears that the Tiber once 
had its course between the Palatine and the Capi- 
toline hills, and flowed over the place where the 
Forum Romanum afterwards was. * 


^ Hic ubi nunc fora sunt lintres errarc vidcres.”— -Ovid. 
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The course of the riveir in Rome was altered in 
some respects by Augustus. * * * § 

There were officers in ancient Rome, called 
curatores riparum et alvei Tiberis, who had the 
charge of keeping the banks and tlie channel in 
order, t 

Inundations . — The channel of the Tiber is nar- 
rower at Rome than it is some distance above the 
city ; and this, together with the obstructions occa- 
sioned by bridges and boat-mills, may be the cause 
of the inundations happening more frequently in 
Rome than in the adjacent parts of the river^s 
course, although the banks of the river at Rome are 
pretty high, as Pliny observes, being in many places 
sixty feet above the bottom of the channel. J 
The inundations of the river have often been in- 
jurious to the city. It was before mentioned, § that, 
in consequence of a destructive inundation which 
happened in the reign of Tiberius, it was proposed 
to turn away some of the streams that flow into the 
Tiber. This, however, was not executed. 

In the time of Clement VJI. there was a remark- 
able inundation of the Tiber in Rome, in the month 


* “ Amnis 

Doctus itei melius.” — liorat. ad Pisones. 

f See Suetonius and ancient inscriptions 
^ Donati Roma 

§ See page 257 
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of October, occasioned by the breaking of the dikes 
of the lake of Velino. 

The iiiundtitions, besides injuring the buildings, 
produce also a deleterious effect on the health of the 
inhabitaiits. After the water has subsided, the ’rails 
of the houses that were overflowed remain imbibed 
with moisture, and the cellars full of mud, and the 
inhabitants are affected with intermittent fevers. 
After the inundation in December 170 i, Lancisi 
recommended to dry the walls by means of fires in 
the chimneys, and obtained an order from the pope 
to have the mud lemoved from the cellars ; and he 
found, that, in consequence of these measures, the 
number of fevers was diminished, t 

Bnd::'ei over the Amo. — The bridges in the vi- 
cinity of Rome over the revtrone, anciently called 
Amo, are four : The Ponte Salario, of one principal 
arch and two smaller arches, is situated not far from 
the place wheic the Teverone falls into the Tiber ; 
it was built in the sixth century by Narses, the ge- 
neral of Justinian’s army, as the ancient inscriptions 
on the bridge testify. J The next is the Ponte No- 
mentana, commonly called Ponte Alla Mentana, be* 

* I'dbncii, Descr Uib Rom. cap. 15. 

•f Lducisi, (k' Coeli Ilumani Quahtatibus. 
t The in^cnptions on llie Ponte Salano, as given by Mailw 
anus and V'enuii, ate, 

imperantc . d . n . piissimo . 
ac . t’juniphab . semper . justiniano • 
pp . aug . anno , xxxmu,— 
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cause it is situated on the road to the ancient No- 
mentum, now called La Montana ; this bridge also 
was built by Narses. The third, the Ponte Mam 
molo, which is crossed by the road from Rome to 


narses . \ir • gloiiosissiinus * 

cx . praeposito . sacn . palatii . 

ex , cons . — atquc . patricjus . 

post . victoria »n , gothicam . 

ipsis . ot . enium « rcgibus , — 

celentate , mirabih • conflictu 

publico . superatis . 

atque . prostratis . — 

libertatc . urbis . roinac# ♦ 

dc . toll us . itdliae . teslituU . 

poiitem , viac • salariae • 

us— quc . ad . aquam . 

a . neiandissinio • toll la . 

tjranno . distruclum • 

purgato . numinis . alveo , — 

in . ineliorcni . statum . 

quam . quondam • 

fuerat , lenovavil . — 

On the other side are the follo\Mng verses • 

quam. bone . cuibati . direcU . est . stmita . ponUs 
atquc . inteiruptum . contiiiuatur . ilcj 
calcamiis . rapidas - subjocti . gurgitis . untlas 
et • Iibet . iratae . cernoie • inuinmr . aqua? 
ite , igitur . faciles . per gaudia . vestra . quintes 
et • narsin . resonans . plausus . ubique . canat 
qui . poluit . iigidas . gotborum . subdere . mentes 
hic . docuit . durum . flumina . ferre . jugum 
A large vu w of the Ponte Salario is published m Piranesi, 
Antichila di Ivoma. 
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Tivoli ; the name is supposed to be derived from 
Mammea, the mother of Alexander Severus. The 
fourth, the Ponte Lucano, at the tomb of Plautius, 
near Tivoli, which is crossed by the same road ; this 
bridge was rebuilt by Tiberius Plautius in the lime* 
of the Emperor Claudius, as an inscription publish- 
ed by Gruter testifies. 

Landing Quays. 

The Ripetta . — At the Porta della Ripetta, above 
the bridges, all the boats are unloaded that bring 
wood, charcoal, and provisions of different kinds 
down the Tiber from the Sabine and from Umbria. 

The Ripetta was constructed by Clement XI. 
Albani about I7IO, of the Travertine stones of one 
arch of the second tier of the outer wall of the coli- 
seum. This arch had fallen to the ground, and af- 
forded stones for the Ripetta and for some other 
fabrics. 

Ripa Grande . — The Porto di Ripa Grande, si- 
tuated below the bridges, and on the right bank of 
the river, is the landing-place for vessels that come up 
the river to Rome ; and here the Sea Customhouse, 
la Dogana di Mare, is established. 

Ospizio di San MichelL—'Mear this is the hos- 
pital of Saint Michael, a large building, begun in 
1686, and appropriated to the education of poor 
children, the reception of old invalids, and as a 
house of correction for delinquent women. 


* Vonuti, Deser, dcllc Ant. di Hoin, Capo Prinio. 
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Navali Antichi . — The landing quay of ancient 
Rome was on the left side of the river, opposite to 
the Ripa Grande. The marble brought from 
Greece, Asia, and Egypt, was landed in this place ; 
and - there have been found in its vicinity blocks 
of marble, marked with letters which are supposed 
to denote the day of the marbles being shipped, the 
name of the merchant who shipped them, and of 
the consuls to signify the year. One of these in- 
scriptions is given by Winkelmann. * 

Near this, when the river is low, the remains of 
one of the piers of the ancient Pons Sublicius are 
seen. 

Salt Works . — The ancient salt works were not 
far from the Navali Antichi, near the ascent to the 
Aventine j and Venuti says, that salt is still made 
between the Aventine hill and the Tiber, t 

Walls of Rome. 

Walls — The walls that surround the principal 
part of Rome on the left of the Tiber are mostly of 
brick, and have towers projecting at intervals. Some 
of these towers are round, some quadrangular. In 
the wall of the city near the Porta del Popolo, an- 
ciently called Porta Flaminia, and nearly opposite to 
the entrance of the Villa Borghese, is an ancient 
piece of wall inclined from the perpendicular, called 


♦ Winkelmann, llist. (le I’Ait. 

■j* Veniiti, Desen dclle AntichiU di Roma, Part^^ II. cap. n. 
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tlie Muro Torto. It is mentioned by Procopius j * 
Venuti considers it to be the remains of the sepul- 
chre of the Doiuitia family. In the wall between 
the PoiTu Maggiore and the Poita San Giovanni, over 
an old gate now shut up, is an ancient insciiption 
which testifies that the nails were repaired by Arca- 
dius and Honorius, with tlie advice of Stilicho. 
The walls of the Traiistevc'rc are more modern ; 
they were built about l6SO by Urban A’lIL iiarbe- 
rini, and have tiiangiilar bastions wirh gorges; and 
the castle of Saint Angelo is surrounded with a polj 
g’on, couijioscd of bastions, a ditch, and glacis. 

Gaics. 

Porla del Popoio . — The outside of the Porta del 
Popolo is built after a design of Michael Angelo, 
and executed by Vignola, 

Por/a Pia . — The inside front of the Porta Pia, 
anciently Porta Nomentana, is by Michael Angelo 
ill his peculiar style of ornament. 

Porta San Lorenzo . — At the Porta Sail Lorenzo 
is a monument with three ancient inscriptions, to 
commemorate the restoration of the Aqua Marcia, 
the Tepula, and the Julia. The highest inscription 
ascribes the restoration to Augustus ; but it is sup- 
posed that this was a compliment paid to Augustus 
by Agrippa, because Pioutinus mentions that the 
itstoration was the work of Agrippa. The second 


PlUCOp. do Btllo OulllKO, liu. 1. 
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inscription, which is the last in point of time, men- 
tions the restoration by M. Aurelius Antoninus, 
known in history by tlie name of Caracalla. The 
third inscription, which is the second in point of 
time, records the restoration by Titus. In Fa- 
bretti’s drawing of this monument the three con- 
tluits are seen ; the lowest of these, as is deduced 
Irom Frontinus, is that of the Atjua Marcia, above it 
the conduit of the Aqua Tepula, and above that 
the conduit of the .Julia. 1 
Forta ]\Iag<>iure . — The I’oita Maggiore is 
formed of that remaikable ancient fabric the monu- 
ment of the Claudian aqueduct, which consists of 


* 'I'hc inscijptions are, 

imp . cacs divi . juli . f . auguilus * 
poutiffx . maximus • cos .mi * 
til Inline . potesUt . mx . imp , xiii . 
rnos , atjuaium , omniiirn . rclecit . 

imp . cac*? . in . aiirtlius. aii^oniiiu> .pius . ft-lix • aug parlh • 
nuiMin . 

Lilt . luaxiinus . ponti(i x . maximus . aquam . inarciam . varus 
kdbiLus . impctlium . puigato * foute . cxcisis et pciloratis , 
luontibiis . rtsUtuta . loima . adqui^ito . etiam . foiUc novo , 
aiitoniano . 

in sacra m . urbem . suam • pcrducenilam . curavjt . 

imp . titus . cacsai . divi . f . vespasianus * august. pont mat . 
tnbuniciae . potestat . ix , imp. xv . cens . cos . vii . design . viii . 
nvom . aquae . maiciac , vetustate . dilapsum . rcfecit . 

«t . aquam . quae . in . usu . esse . desierat . reduxit • ' 

■f FabrettJ^ dc Aqiiaeductibus, dissertatio primes 
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very large ancient inscriptions, supported by two 
arched ways with •insticated columns between. * 
One of the arched ways ih used as the gate, and 
some walls w'ith merli or battlements, the work of 
tlic middle ages, compose the fortifications of* the 
gate, and conceal a part of the ancient monument. 

Arch of Drusus . — Within the Porta San Sebas- 
tiano is the arch of Druses, t Over this arch there 
passed an aqueduct, a branch of the Aqua Marcia. 
This arch is built of large blocks of Travertine. 
Each of the two stones forming the key of the arch 
is about nine feet long. There is no ancient in- 
scription on the arch by which its original destina- 
tion might be ascertained, but it is supposed by 
Venuti to be the arch mentioned by Tacitus built in 
honour of Nero Claudius Drusus ; i and, according 
to Venuti, Caracalla afterwards made use of this arch 
for the passage of the aqueduct or branch which he 
added to the Aqua Marcia. Tliis branch is men- 
tioned in the inscription of Caracalla in page f93. 

Extent of Ground ’Lcithin the Walls . — The 
walls of Rome in the time of Vespasian, as men- 
tioned by Pliny, were thirteen Roman miles in cir- 
cuit, and included the seven hills. § The present 
walls, which, according to Donato, j] occupy nearly 

* See page 353, and page 471. 

-)■ See page 35e. 

J Venuti, Descnrione delle Antichita di Roma, 1763. 

' § Phn. Hi9t. Nat III. 9 . 

II Donati Roma, Lib. I. cap. 16. 
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the same circuit as the most extended ancient wall, 
built by Aurelian in 270, are 12^ English miles in 
circuit, and the space included within them is about 
five square English miles, of which only about one 
square, mile and a half is occupied by dwellings, the 
rest of the ground is chiefly laid out in market 
gardens, vigne. * 

No Account Preserved of the Population of 
Rome in the First Centuries of the Christian 
Era, — The account given by Pliny of the extent of 
Rome is obscure. Ancient writers have not men- 
tioned the number of inhabitants, t but as Rome, in 
the time of its prosperity, was the metropolis of a 
much larger empire than any that now exists in Eu- 
rope, it may be concluded that the number of in- 
habitants in Rome and the suburbs w’as gi eater 
than in any of the modern cities of Purope. 

Conjecture concerning the Population in the year 
400. — Brotier lias made an estimate of the number of 
inhabitants in Rome, deduced Ifoin the number of 
houses mentioned in Publius Victor’s List of the 
Fabrics in the l^ourteen Regions of Rome, written 
in the time of V’ulcutinian, about the year 400, and 
before the sack of the city by Alaric. In the work of 


* These dimensions aie taken from Vdsi’s Map of I ionic. 

“ Incolarum (Itoniae vcteiis) quod attinet numciuiii 
ilium admodum difhcde fuent invostigare, turn nullus eoruii) 
tiabitus unquam fuent census, neque constet quando horicn 
iiumerus fuent maxiraus.” — Isaaci Vosii de Magnit. Romac 
Veteris, in Giaev. Thes, Ant. Roin. Tom. IV. 
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Publius Victor the number of dwelling-houses is 
stated at 48,382, of which 178 O were domus, that 
is, houses occupied each by one family of the richer 
class, and 4iG,G02 * insul.e buildings of many apart- 
ments, each apartment being occupied by a sepiiiate 
family. Reckoning twenty-five individuals to each 
house, the result is 1,209,550 inhabitants. Gibbon 
adopts this estimate of the population of Rome, f 

Sujiposing the number of houses included in the 
fourteen regions within the .walls as stated by Vic- 
tor to be accurate, there is much uncertainty with 
respect to the number of inhabitants to be allowed 
to each house. 

The space 'within the Walls not sufficient to con- 
tain a Million . — The population, 1,209,550, is too 
great to be included in five sipiare miles, even al- 
lowing for the crowded habitations of the poor, 
which were built to the heiglit of many stories, t 
considering also that much of the space was occu- 
pied by gardens of the lich, circi, baths, and other 
public buildings, and the public walk the Campus 

* See Publii Victoiib do IJoj^ioiubuis I ibi'^ Libor in Xar- 
din), Kuril, Antic, Lib. VUI. cup. 1, and in Ciia^v. Thes. AuL 
Korn. Tom 111. 

\ Gibbon, Hist. Docl. Korn. Lmp. 

I ‘‘In oa ail Loin mdje^tate uibjb eL tiMum infiniu fiequeii- 
tia innuinoiabiles habitaiiones opus fuit cxpbcaic. Erfjo cum 
lecipere non posset aren plana tanlam iimUitudinem in uibe, ad 
auxdium altitudinis aedihciorum res ipsa coogil devenire/'— 
Vitiuv, 
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Martins, which was anciently not included within 
the w^Is. This space of five square miles would 
be very much crowded even with half a million of 
inhabitants. With half a million it would be much 
more crowded than either London or Paris is at 
this day. 

The 1,^00,000 inhabitants in London occupy a 
space of more than fifteen square miles. 

The barrier wall of Pari'*, with a circuit of 
miles, includes a space of about nmc English square 
miles, and a population of 713,000 inhaliitants. A 
good deal of this space, however, is unoccupied by 
buildings. The poorer classes in Paris live in houses 
of several stories ; in London they inhabit houses 
of two floors, and sometimes of a ground floor only. 

As it appears that the Space included within the 
wall of Aurelian, which was the most extended wall 
of Rome, is not sufficient for containing a popula- 
tion so large as that of London, nor even one equal 
to that of Paris, it may be supposed that a great 
part of the vast population belonging to such a me- 
tropolis as Rome dwelt beyond the limits of the 
fourteen regions, and of Aurelian’s wall, in the^ 
suburbs and neighbouring villages, the extent o^ 
which is mentioned by Pliny and other ancient au- 
thors. * 

* Ulterius postea non transiit munis civitatis vetantibeti^ 
ut dicunt relistonibuB ; sed sunt loca cireum habitata omnia 
multa et ingentia et aperta, captuque facilia ab hostibus, et si 

li 
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Great Number q/' Poon— A great part of t^e in- 
habitants of ancient Rome lived in a state of povep- 
ty and idleness, and was maintained by daily distri- 
butions of bread and other provisions at the puUic 
expence. 

Cicero * says there were not 2000 persons of in- 
dependent fortune in Rome. A small number of 
individuals possessed overgrown fortunes, and drew 
their revenues foom large landed estates situated in 
,the different provinces of the empire, and dispersed 
over that large portion of the globe which extends 
in latitude from Britain to Airica, in longitude from 
Spain to Persia. 

Fail of ^Ancient Rome . — Rome declined after 
the removal of the seat of empire to Constantinople, 
and many of the iahabitsbts emigrated in conse- 
quence of the sieges that afflicted the city in the 
reign of Justinian. It is the inhabitants, and not 

quisquam hoc intuciis civitatis o^gnitudinem vellet investiga- 
te, errare cogeretur nec signum teneret aliquod quo ipsa se 
extendat vel quo desinat ; sic exterius civitati junctum est et 
civitatis in infinitum protensae prasfert specierti/'-^Dion, Hahc, , 
“ Exspatiantia tecta tnuTtas addidere urbes/’ — Plin- Hist. 
Nat. Lib# III. c. V, 

‘‘ Tibur nunc'Suburbanum.'*— Flor. L 11* 

The suburbs were couTprehended under the name of fiome ; 

“ Urbis appellatio muris, Rom® autem contineoitibus aedi- 
ficiis finitur quod latios patet/* — Pandect. Lib; 50, de Verbo- 
Significatione, Tit. xvi. L. urbis. See also L« ^Edificia 
a^ L. ut Aifenus in the sama title. , 

* Cicero de Offie. IL 21. 
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the buildings that constitute a city, and ancient 
Rome may be considered then to have perished. 
Totila had determined to destroy Rome utterly, so 
that the place should no longer be a town for the 
habitation of men ; but he was prevailed upon to re- 
lent "and spare it by the letters of Belisariua, as Pro- 
copius relates. 

The population was at the lowest in the seventh 
or eighth century, when under the dominion of the 
Lombards. * 

In the ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, Rome was without tegu- 
lar government, and ^e population, therefore, 
could not be considerable. It increased after the 


revival of the arts. 

The following are statements of the population of 
Rome at different periods : 


Irvthe year 4*00, Rome, it i8.conjectuied, contained 1,^00,000 f 


In the lourUenth century, 

In the time oi Leo. X, 

In 1709 , inchiclinsi 10,000 Jews, 
In 1765 , exclubivcol Jews, 

In 1817, including 8000 Jews, 


33,000 
86 , 000 $ 
148,5681 
16L899 II 
153^00 


Rome. — Sect. IV. — La Sapienza . — The Jesuits' College.^ 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide* — Academie*—VaiicMi 

* Muralori, Antiquitat. Italic. Dibfi. ^1, de Italiac Statu 
Temponbus Barbancib. 

*1* Brotier and Gibbon. 

^ J Lancisi dc Romani Coeli Qualitatibus. 

& Labat. Gibbon# 
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Library ^•^Library of the Minerva — Library of the Sa* 
picnsa^'^Imperiali Library. 

Academy of Painting of Saint Luke* — Ftench Jtcademy 
Painting, — Sculptors^ Canova^ Torvoaldson^Mantfac-^ 
to? y of Mosaic.— Mint. — Scagltola.—Gut~strwg$.—Parch^ 
mcnt.-^-ShcU Cameoa.^Gdtdsrniths. 

Courts of Justice at Monte Citorio — Sanctuaries. — Lotteries — 
Monte di Pieia.— Current Coins, — Price of Bread.— PrO’- 
hibited Books.— Toleration* — t/etWd»C/iurcA of England 
Service-— Hospital, — Funerals. 

Carnival Amusements.^ — hnprovisatore. — Ceremonies in EasU 
er Weel. — Public Walks. — Dress, 

B?iffoLloes. — Goats.— PlanU . — Weather. — Of the Insalubrity oj 
the Atmo sphere. 

The edifice for the use of the university of Borne, 
called la Sapienza, was begun by Leo X. under 
the direction of Bonaroti, and finished by the ar* 
chitect Boromini in the ^venteenth century, in a 
style much degenerated from the sirnplicity and.. 
pr(^r selection of ornaments conspicuous in the 
archit^s of the sixteenth. At one end of the ob- 
long court is the church, a cupola terminating 
in a cone, having a spiral has relief around it, an ex- 
ample of the exaggerated style practised by Boromini. 

In this building the professors of the university 
of^Rome deliver lectures on the various branches 
of science. The university was first established in 
the fifteenth centuiy by Eugenius IV. 
jlf jjln'ary . — After the holy see had acquired the 
j^^y of Urbino, * tlw printed books of the exten- 


• See the Note in page I^l. 
10 ' 
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sive library of the Dukes of Urbino were given to 
the Sapienza ; the manuscripts were placed in the 
Vatican. The library is open for the use of stu- 
dents, and contains 23,000 volumes. 

Botanic Garden . — Alexander VII. Chigi, who 
finished the building about the year 1660, institut- 
ed also the botanic garden of the university, situat-'* 
ed behind the fountain of San Pietro Montorio. 
This botanic garden, as before mentioned, is very 
inconsiderable. * 

Collection of Minerals.— ’Th.eve is a collection of 
minerals formed in Germany and France ; it was pur- 
chased by the pope about twelve years ago. To 
this are added the minemls of different parts of the 
pope’s territory. 

LatiaUte.—AmongfA these last is a ciystal of 
latialite, in form of an octahedron, of which the side 
is two or three tenths an inch. Of this mineral 
mention has been made fdready in speaking of Ma- 
rino where it is found. " ' 

Alum Rock of la Tolja . — There are specimens of 
another remarkable mineral of the pope’s territory, 
the alum rock of La Tolfa, situated ten miles east id* 
Civita Vecchia. f^ofessor Gismondi considers tli$i 
alum rock to be a species of mineral distinct from 
others, and characterized byapeculiar crystalline form. 
Klaproth found the alum rock of Tolfa to co^ 
tain silica, sulphuric acid, ar^ and potass. It is i 


See page 276. 
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posed to have got the sulphuric acid by exposure to 
volcanic vapours. By reason of the potass it contains, U 
affords alum without requiring any addition, whilst 
the shale which is used near Whitby and near Glas; 
gow does not yield alum in octahedral crystals; un- 
less potass or ammonia be added ; because the consti- 
tuent parts of alum are sulphuric acid, argil, and 
potass or ammonia. The alum obtained from the 
rock of La Tolfa is esteemed^ above all other alum 
in commerce for the purpose of dyeing delicate co- 
lours. 

Eminent Professors .— the eminent men 
who have taught in the university of Rome are the 
following : * 

Copernicus taught astropomy for a short time in 
1500, at the age of twenty-seven. 

Eustachius, celebri^4- amongst anatomists for 
his works on the organ of hearing, his engi-aved a- 
natomical tables, and his ,<t^ervations on the tho- 
racic duct, was professor medicine in 1562. 

BagUvi, an eminent medical practitioner, and 
author of a work, De Praxi Medica, was professor 
of surgery and anatomy. He was a native of Ra> 
gusa, and died at 58, in 1767* 

Gravina was professor of jurisprudence. His 
work on the origin and history of the civil law is 
much esteemed.,> , He was an admirer of poetry, and 
of the founders of the Academy dell’ Arcadia. 


♦ See CarafFa de Gymnasio Komano. 
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He left bis property to the excellent dramatic wri- 
ter Metastasio> whom he had maintained and edu- 
cated. Gravina was bom in Calabria, and died in 
1 I 717 at the age of fifty-three. 

Jesuits* College . — The Collegium Romanum has 
returned into the possession of the Jesuits since the 
re-establishment of the order. The order of Je- 
suits received the papal approbation from Paul III, 
Farnese in 1540, and they soon after established 
this college, 'the order having acquired excessive 
power by means of its artful and ambitious constitu- 
tion, was abolished by 'a brief of Clement XIV. 
Ganganelli in 17 fi 2 , ahd re-established by the pope 
now leigning, Pius VII. about 1815. Various 
branches of science are taught by the Jesuits in this 
establishment. 

Kircher*s Museum.^lht museum formed by 
the Jesuit Kircher is to be seen in the Collegium 
Romanum. It is duil^ and ill kept, and offers no- 
thing remarkable on a general view. It contains 
some Egyptian hieroglyphics and some ancient 
bronzes. The Jesuit Biionanni made additions to 
Kircher’s museum, and published a descriptive cata- 
logue of it in 1709 * 

Eminent Professors , — Amongst the eminent Je- 
suits who have taught in this college are, Kircher, 
who vrrote on some branches of ni^al philosopl^, 
on gnomonics, on hieroglyphics, and other subjeetiif; 
Strada, who died in 1649, professor of rhetoric, 
author of Latin Poems, which are esteemed, and ol 
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a History of the Wars of Flanders j Boscovick, the 
celebrated mathematician, born at Ragusa in lyil* 

Oisen'atory. - In the astronomical observatory of 
the college they are putting a three or four feet 
trauMt instrument by Reichenbach. There is a theo- 
dolite by the same artist, and a clock with a gridiron 
pendulum, by Pons of Paris. Mathem tical instru- 
ment makers have little employment at Rome, and 
consequently their number is very small. There is 
one, 1 was informed, who had worked and learnt 
his art under Fortin of Paris. 

Obseriatory of the Vatican . — Another observa- 
tory at Rome is in the Vatican, but it is not at pre- 
sent furnished with instruments. 

Congregation de Propaganda Fide.^A large 
building in the Piazza di ^pagna is occupied by the 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide, which was estab- 
lished in by Gregory XV. lor the education 
of missionaries destined i&)r distant counti'ies, and 
of natives of these countries, who are instructed in 
theological doctrine. 

Printing-House . — In J627 thg printing-house 
of this college contained founts of letter in fifteen 
different languages, and this nundier was afterwards 
augmented to twenty-three, and latterly to a great- 
er number. 

^ ^Ct^mia dof Xiirmif — The Academia dei Lincei 
Wes instituted about by Prince Frederic Cesi, 
a distinguished encourager of science, at the early 
age of eighteen. 
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This academy had for emblem a lynx, to denote 
the acuteness with which the phenomena of nature 
require to be examined ; and the object of the aca- 
demy was to pro. note the study of natural history. 

They were occupied in publishing Hernandes’s 
Natural History of Mexico. 

Fabio Colonna, bom at Naples in 1567, author 
01 a work on the plants mentioned by the ancients, 
was one of the most distinguished members. Bian- 
thi, under the name of Planco, has written a his- 
tory of tliis academy. 

Modern Academy dei Lincei . — There exists at 
this day in Rome an academy of the same name, 
in which papers on physical science and natural his- 
tory are read. 

Arcadia.-^T\ie Academia dell’ Arcadia was in- 
stituted for the purpose of correcting the bad taste 
in poetry which prevailed in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. A collection of the lives of the eminent 
members has been published, with the title of Vite 
degli Arcadi Illustri. This academy still exists, and 
holds its meetings every 1 hursday at the 2i2d Italian 
hour, that is, about two hours before aun-set. 

Vatican library. 

Origin of the Collection of Manuscripts. — Cle- 
ment V. having fixed his seat at Jlyignon, removed 
the papal library to that place, where it remained 
till 1417, when Martin. V. Colonna brought it to 
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Kot)ie» and placed it in the Vatican palace. lu 
1432 this library was inconsiderable. To Nicho- 
las V., and his successor Calistus III. Borgia, two 
pontiffi! who reigned from 1^7 to 1458, is due a 
great part of the collection of manuscripts that now 
forms the Vatican library. Transcribers were em- 
ployed by these two popes in many different coun- 
tries in copying manuscripts ; and they had persons 
employed in collecting manuscripts in France, Ger- 
many, England, and Greece. Under some of the 
following popes the library was neglected. ^ 

In 1472 Sixtus IV. della Rovere added to the 
library, and was the first who opened it for the use 
of the public, and allotted revenues for its main- 
tenance. 

Leo X. made considerable additions. In the time 
of Clement VII. de’ Medici in 1527, happened 
the sack of Rome by the troops of the Emperor 
Charles V., and many of thfe’ books in the Vatican 
library were destroyed by the ignorance of the s^- 
diers. 

Vatican Library J3z«/£,^Sixtus V., about the 
year 1587, built the present library. Domenico 
Fontana was the architect. 

Cardinal Baronius was librarian from 1568 to 
j^607> and was employed by the popes in composing 


* Prasf. a(l Catalogum Codd. Manuscript. Bibliothecae Va- 
tican®, by Assemanni. 
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an ecclesiastical history in answer to the history pub* 
lislied by Luther and the other reformers. The 
work of the reformers is entitled Centurue Magde- 
burgica?, that of Banmius Annals Ecclesiasticae. 

in the seventeenth century the Vatican library 
^was increased by three considerable additions ; the 
first was the librarjf of manuscripts that belonged to 
the Elector Palatine at Heidelberg, presented to the 
pope by Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria ; the second, 
the manuscripts of the library of the Dukes of Ur- 
bino ; and the third, the collection of manuscripts, 
which Christina, Queen of Sweden, left to the Va- 
tican. 

Number of Volumes , — The Vatican library is 
said to contain SO, 000 volumes of manuscripts. 
Amongst the manuscripts that are celebrated is a 
Virgil with paintings, and .written in carettere ma- 
jusculo, in letters nearly of the form of the ancient 
Homan lapidary letter^Li A copy of the form of the 
letters of this manuscript is published in Astle's 
History of the Origin of Writing j this manuscript 
has been supposed to be. of the fourth century of the 
time of Constantine. * 'There is also a manuscript 
of Terence m letters of a similar form. Several of 
these manuscripts were carried to Paris, as well as 
the collection of medals, which last has disappeared, 
as the keeper infoimed me. >, 


* See page 206. 
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first Galler^^ — The first gallery of the Vatican 
library is 2SO feet in length* and is adorned with 
paintings representing the actions of Sixtus V. Tlie 
manuscripts are in low bookj^Ries, with imperforat* , 
ed doors, placed along the walls. In this gallery is 
an ancient calendar in form of a cross, with ful{. 
length miniatures of the aaints, placed at the day de- 
dicated to each ; two very large tables of granite, 
and some other objects of curiosity. 

Greek Vases. — In this, and some of the other gal- 
leries, which are very extensive, is a valuable collec- 
tion of the Greek painted earthen vases, formerly 
called Etruscan. It is the oldest collection of these 
vases, and was formed at Naples by Valetta. * One 
of the vases is painted with a ludicrous caricature of 
Jupiter and Amphytrio’s wife. The wife of Am- 
pbytrio is looking from R window, Jupiter with a 
ladder prepared to scale the yfindow, and Mercury, 
This vi^ belonged to and is desgribed by 

Winkelraann. t „ . 

Acts of Sixtus V . — Amongst the paintings on the 
wall and ceiling is the elev^ou of the obelidc in the 
piazza of Saint Peter’s. 

Fasckal C^ole.—ln one of the yooms is the mar- 
ble. statue of Saint tlippolite, bishop of Porto. The 
figure is seated, and on the chair is engraved the 


* Winkeltnann, Hist, de I’Art. 

+ Wmkelmaon, Hist, de VArl. and Monumenti luediu. 
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Paschal Cycle in Greek. This Winkelmann 
ders as the oldest Christian statue that is known. 
A copy in marble is in Saint Andria della Valle. * 
Many ancient Christ^ works, consisting of rectan- 
*gular sepulchral urnsfudth relief sculptures of scrip- 
ture histories are seen at Rome some of these are 
rudely drawn in the Roma Subterranea of Bosio. 

Christian Antiquities . — The fourth room contains 
a collection of Christian antiquities formed about 
1750 by Benedict XIV. They are kept in cases, 
placed on each wall, with imperforated wooden 
doors. 

Papyri. — Ancient Running Hand . — Tlie last 
room has the walls hung round with manuscripts on 
papyrus extended aftd exposed to view in frames pro- 
tected by glass. They are conveyances of land in the 
country near Ravenna, and some adjacent parts of 
Italy. They are in Latin, and in the ancient Ro- 
man running hand. An exact copy of the form of 
the letters of one of thiem, which is a grani of land 
to the church of Ravenna in the sixth century, is 
engraved in the Nouveau Trait 6 de Deplomatique, 
and in Astle’s History 0 ^ Writing, plate 29 . Maf- 
fei, without ghdng the form of the letters, has pub- 
lished some legal deeds relating to the sale of lands, 
written at Ravenna on papyrus, in the same La- 
tin running hand, in the fifth century, before the 


• See page S1S._ 
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IS got pos^ssion of Italy. * It is supposed, 
that the Romans, in the flourishing times of the 
empire, employed a running hand for common and 
dWly purpol^s, in which the, pen was not liflied, 
different from the square lett^ which are seen on 
their inscriptions on stone ; and the runnii^ hand 
on these papyri, of the fifth and sixth centuries, is 
probably a modification of the running hand which 
was used at the beginning of the empire. This ruiii« 
ning hand is Roman, and has been erroneously call- 
ed Gothic ; the Goths and Lombards brought no 
letters nor drts with them, but made use of those 
that were prevalent in Italy. The word Gothic in 
common language in Italy is frequently used to de- 
note the ungraceful form of a building, or of letters, 
without signifying that these forms were derived 
from the Goths. 

The letters of inscriptions wi stone of the middle 
age, which have been called Gothic, — the letters of 
£urop<^ manuscript books of the middle — the 

black letter, — ^the Anglo*Saxon letters, are all vp- 
bly derived from the Roman capital letters, which 
we see on ancient inscripti^s on stone, and which ^ 
are a modification of the Greek letters. The smaU^^ 
letters, now commonly used in printing, called 
by the Italians carattere starapatello, are found in 
manuscripts of the middle age, and arise frpm the 


• Verona Illustrata dti Marchese Scipione Maffei, Parte 
Prima, p. 371. 
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same source, as may be seen by comparisg tb^lpil;- 
ters of difleient periods of the middle ages, pubusli- 
ed in Astle’s Account of the Origin and Progress of 
Writing} although the resemblance of. the a, the e, 
the g, the h, the m, 'tod others, to the letters of an- 
cient Roman inscriptions, is not obvious at first 
sight, nevertheless their origin becomes evident, 
when the different steps of the transition are laid 
before the eye, and when the modifioatlons of form 
are compared in manuseripts of the diffet^nt periods. 

The ceiling of this papyrus room is painted by 
Raphael Mengs, with an emblematical dgare of 
Histoiy, and two figures seated, one r*e[ffBsenting 
Saint Peter the other Moses. They are in perspec- 
tive, as seen from below. These pictures possess 
gi’eut merit. The accessory parts of the painting of 
this room are the Sphinx and other Egyptian figures, 
in allusion to the papyrus. 

French Porcelain . — In the same room are two large 
candelabra of Sevres porcelain, lix feet fe^h, pre- 
itoted by Bonaparte to Pius VII., now reigning, 
Pius bad travelled across the Alps and assisted 
at the ceremony of tlie'^oronation in the church of 
‘Notre Dame of Paris. 

There is another gallery subdivided transversely 
by arcades. 

SmaU Browses.— In the last room this suite 
is a collection of gems, small statues of bronze, and 
ancient instruments of Iffonze. 
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case contains a number of anele^ 
images of household gods, Penates. These ima* 
ges are rude representations of the human figure, 
being formed merely of a plate of bronze, cut out 
with projections representing ^ l^s and mms, as 
imperfectly as the figure which a child cuts out of a 
card with scissors. 

Scala Regia . — From this there is a door which 
opens to the foot of the great staircase, or ScaM 
Regia, leading to the equal branched cross room, 
the Sala a Croce Greca, of the Museo Pio Cleraen- 
tino. * This staircase, as well as the cross room, 
the large rotonda, the gallery of the muses, and 
others, and many statues, were added to the mu- 
seum of the Vatican by Pius VI. Braschi about 
1 780. The staircase is magnificently adorned with po- 
lished columns of red Egyptian granite, with columns 
of breccia corallina, and with beautiful door-posts 
of granile from the baths of Nero, which were situ- 
ated betWien the Irantheon and the Piazza Savona. 

The library of the Vatican is open for the nsd^iC^ 
those who wish to consult manuscripts. 

Library of the Miwm^l*^Another consider^C^4 
public library is the Biblioteca Casanattense delli < 
Minerva, situated in the Piazza della Minerva. It 
was founded in l655 by Gregory XV.’s physician, 
Castellani, who left his books to the monastmy of 


* See page 40S. 
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Santa Maria sopra Minerva. The library was 
augmented in 1698 by a donation from Cardinal 
Casanatta, a Neapolitan, and, for that reason, is 
called by his name. This library -is open to the 
public, and is freijnentld by a considerable number 
of students. The monastery and library is now again 
in possession of Premonstratcnsian monks, who wear 
a white dress. 

Strahlhof . — One of the handsomest libraries in 
Europe is the library of the monastery of Strahlhof 
at Prague in Bohemia, belonging to this same order, 
and which still exists unsujiprcssed, in 1817« 

Library of the Sapienza.^ThQ library of the 
Sapienza, which has been mentioned already, is also 
frequented by many students. 

Imperiali Library . — The library founded by Car- 
dinal Iraperiali, of which there is a catalogue published 
by Fontanini, w'as kept in the Piazza Colonna, but was 
sold and dispersed by the Iraperiali family during 
the last invasion of Italy by the Ifrench, iS^^ith- 
,6t^^ng the destination of the founder, who be- 
it to be preserved for the use of the public. 
^^‘j^ademy for the Mdu^ion of Painters . — The 
^^deuiy of Saint Luke, for the instruction of young 
artists, is near the Piazza Navona. The expence of 
the, institution is defrayed by government. Instruc- 
given by different professors in drawing, 
painting, sculpture, architectiu-e, geometry, perspec- 
tive, anatomy, mythology, and the manners of an* 
* Kk 
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ii||fcnt nations. There is a large collection, of plaster- 
castst and opportunities to draw from life. Canova 
is the president. 

Gallery of the Academy of Saint LuJce,-—Tht 
academy of Saint Luke is society of artists with 
many honorary members. Adjoining to the church 
of Saint Luke, in the Forum Romanum, is the gal- 
lery of pictures belonging to the academy. It con- 
tains the pictures painted by each member on his 
admission into the academy. 

The Prince Francesco di Paula, brother of the 
reigning King of Spam, was ambitious of becoming 
a member of this academy, ■ and liis own portrait, 
painted by himself, is seen amongst the other ad- 
mission pictuies. The gallery contains many por- 
traits of artists painted by themselves. The most 
celebrated work in the collection is Rafdiael’s pic- 
ture of Saint Luke painting the portrait of the Vir- 


VWH Medu ^ — The palace of the wa Medici 
was built about the year 15.50. The gardeiij|aigg 
is ascribed to Bonaroti. It was acquired 
nal Alexander de’ Medi^^afterwards Leo 
garden is extensive, and commands a fine view. 

French Academy. —This palace and villa having 
become the property of the crown of France, it was 
appropriated to the use of the French acad^y of 
pwnting, established at Rome by Louis XIV. For- 
merly the French academy Qpeupied a palace in the 
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Corso. TIub academy consists of a director aA 
twentyifour pensioned students, who have ^in^ 
the prize for pdnting, sculpture, and architecture in 
‘Paris. 

last director Le Thierre the historical 

painter. 

There is a collection of plaster easts of the most 
esteemed works of sculpture. 

ether Pensioners . — Some pensioned students of 
painting are also maintained in the Palazzo di Ve- 
nezia, where the offices of the Austrian embassy 
are. 

Cemova . — In the studio or workshop of Canova, 
the most celebrated sculptor of the present age, are 
«een many of his marbles, finished or on hand, and 
plaster casts of most of his other works. He is now 
(1818) employed with the monument in memory of 
the Cardinal of York, which is to be erected in 
Saint Peter’s at the cxpence of the British govern- 
ment. % ^ 



^*^,ova is a native of the neighbourhood of Bas- 
iln the country that formerly belonged to Ve- 
The following ari^mc of his works : 
f'The monument erected in memory of the Arch- 
dutehess Christina, by her husband the Didte Affiert 
of Saxe-Teschen, in the Augustine church at Vienna. 
A work consisting of a great many emblematical fi- 
gures. This is one of Canova’s largest works. It 
cost L. 10,000 Sterlii^. 
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The tombs of Clement XIV. (langanelii, and, of 
o^to, in the church of the Apostles at Rome. 
The tomb of Clement XIII. Rezzonico> in Saint 
eter s. 

The tomb of Alfieri, in church of Santa Crd- 
ce at Florence. 

Perseus, and |wo Greek Boxers, in the Cortilet- 
to delle Statue in the Vatican. 

Venus, in the Pitti palace at Horence. 

A Magdalen kneeling. 

Polyhymnia seated, in the school of painting at 
Venice. 

A seated statue of Madame T^'titia Bonaparte, 
mother of Napoleon, called, according to the fonn 
of her son’s court, Madame Mere, and afterwards, 
when fortune deserted him, her name Letitia was 
translated by the Paiisians into the ludicrous appel- 
lation of La Mere la Joie. It is said this statue was 
bought by the Duke of Bedford at a raje in Paris, 
in ISiCfor LpOUO. ^ 

A statue of the Princess of Lichtenstein si 
now sending from the Workshop to Vienna. 

The Three Graces, n^, in February 1818, 
Canova’s workshc^ for the Prince Regent. 

Bas-reliefs of subjects from Homer. , 

Helen, a bust in the possession of Madame AI- 
Inricci at Venice, who has published a descript^ of 
"Banova’s statues. 

TorwaUson. — Torwaldso^ a native of the King 
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of Denmark’s dominions, is the sculptor next i|j,ce^ 
lehrity in Rome. Casts of his two bas-reliefs of 
Night and Aurora, representing figures ioating in 
the air, are seen in ma^ of the collections of the 
academies in Italy. 

P<MMfers.~The most esteemed painter at this 
time in Rome is Camuccini, a native of the kingdom 
of Naples. 


Manufactory of Mosaic. 

The manufactory of Mosaic pictures belonging 
to the pope is in a, large building to the south of 
Saint Peter’s. 

Enamels . — The building in which the establish- 
ment is situated is large, and contains a collection of 
enamels drawn into the form of sticks. Tliese are 
arranged, according to their colours, in an extensive 
suit of rooms. Tlie number of shades of colour is 


.Paste . — The mastic or paste in which the pieces 
)^^el are stuck is composed of powdered Tra- 
'*v^oe stone, quicklime, and lintseed oil. This 
has the advantage receiving little injury 
from damp. 

The sticks of enamel are placed on a small anvil 


shaped like a chisel, and broken into pieces of the 
requilke size by an edged hammer. The enamel is 
very fusible, so that the small sticks can be melted 
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d j||rawn out into a finer size at tlie dtuoe of a can* 
die, vHthout the assistance of the blow-pipe. 

^ After the bits of enamel are fixed into the pastei 
and the Mrhole allowed to diy for two months, their 
upper surface is brought to a plane, and polifdied by 
means of a flat st(me and emery. A lapidary’s 
wheel and emei^is also used for polishing the sur- 
face of individual bits before their insertron. After 
the surface of the picture is polished, the interstices be- 
tween the pieces of enamel are filled up with a paste 
of the same colour wiiii the adjacent pieces. 

Mosaic pictures of a modei"^ size are imbeddetl 
in a case of copper, which has projecting crooked 
pieces of copper soldered to the bottom, in order to 
fasten the paste. 

Large pictures ai’c imbedded on a slab of stone. 
The v(dcanie stone called Piperino, and also Tra- 
vertine stone, is used 'ftu this purpose. The large 
Mo^^s, of the size of the Transfigurati^, cost be- 
twe&a L. 4000 and L. 5000 Sterling. 

Camtnucini, who is one of the most est$tiiiai^ 
painters of the present time in Rome, has the' Ift- 
s^-tion this establishti^nt. 

The manufactory is about to be removed to am- 
thcr sitiiatimi, in order to make room for the Inqui- 
#liDn, whkdj is td be establidied in the house now, 
HI 1^18, occupied by the manufactory of Mo^c. 

Rome is the principal, pr rather the .only, school 
of Mosaic painting at this day in Europe. The 
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great Mosaic, picture of Leonardo da Vinci’i^] 
Supper, executed at Milan, was by an aitist from 
the Aoman school. , ^ 

Besides this' great establi^raent 
^.there are many artists who work in Mosaic in Rome, 
ahd a variety of small Mosaic pictures are made for 
ornamenting rings, snuff-boxes, aiH other toys. 

itfm/.— In the vicinity of Saint Peter’s is situated 
the mint, of which the rolling machines, and some 
other parts, are set in motionj^,by water-wheels. * 
Bronze Manufactory tlie same suburb is 
the pope’s founds of bronze figures. 

Pitlura a ScagViola.—'-'Vhere are some artists in 
Rome who make tables ornamented with designs 
in Scagliola, which produce a tolerable effect. The 
gypseous plaster stone is roasted, pounded, and 
sifted, and mixed with a solution of animal glue. A 
coat of this white plaster is^aid on for the ground 
of the pi^re, and then cavities of the form of the 
intended^dcsign are made in the white ground by 
of engraving tool, and the cavities arc af* 
Awards filled up with coloured plaster, so as to form 

t ie representation of the object intended to be ifloi- 
ited, a bird, flower, or foliage. This art waae fii^ 
practised in 1615 by a native of Carpi. Much de- 
pends on the proper prq)ortion of glue. The scag- 


* See Giacomo Acami dell’ origine e dell’ Antichita della 
* 2!ecca pontifipia. 
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Kola||if stucco is polished with pumice Stoiie, hootf, 
and haematites or colcothar ; the white plaster, which 
ip made widi isinghtssi is polished with Dutch rush. 

Yellow marbfe is ^e kind of marble which the. 
artists succeed best in imitating in stucco ; die-yel- 
low is formed by some oxide or salt of lead. 

Gut Strings JW Musical InsU'uments , — The gut 
strings for musical instruments made at Rome and 
Naples are more esteemed than those made in other 
parts of Europe. A^orfling to the acicounts that 
have been published of the process, the strings arc 
made in th6 months of Augustr^d September of 
the bowels of lambs seven or eight months old. The 
degree of heat that prevmls in August and Septem- 
ber is necessary for the success of the operation ; and 
it is probable, that the superior quality of the Roman 
strings arises from the particular temperature of heat 
at Rome, being suitable"for macerating the bowels. 
THie Ifcwels, after having been steeped a consi- 
derable time in lees of wine, are twisted into strings ; 
small strings are made by twisting two laige haip 
strings are eora'posed of a greater nhmber ; and the 
largest stitng dsed for miitical ihstrumeitts consisdH 
of 15t) bowels 'Misted together. 

P'/rcAmew^— Paiohment is well manu&tured at 
.^|Phe from the ^ins Of -shorl) and gmts, of which 
latter the number is considerable in the nci^b^r-i 
hood of Rome. 

Cipria. — The hair-powder made at Rome is called • 
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Cipria, and is said to be perfumed with a kind of 
lichen. ^ ^ 

Cflwieas,~Tliere are in Rome sever^ artists wljp 
engrave sunk figures and cameos on Cornelian. 
Anumgst them, Pichler the son is eaninent as his 
Khther was formerly. 

Shell Canieos. — A great manyllameos, which sell 
at a cheaper rate, are made of shell. Those in which 
the raised figure is white, and tire ground of a darker 
colour, are made of the large/ ‘^l^'^ll fvom the Red 
Sea, which seems to be the Cassis Rufii of Lamark. 
The shell cameoi^n which the figui c and the ground 
are of the same colour are made of the large shell of 
the Mu rex Atlanticus from Sicily. 

Goldsmths . — The art of the goldsmith is, prac- 
tised with skill in Rome. In I786, Ludovici was 
celebrated in this art, and made a model of Trs^a^’s 
pillar three feet in height, in which the reliefs were 
accurately represented in silver. Similar co^es ace 
made by the goldsmiths of the present day. 

Monte CfVono.-^Monte Citorio is a small eleva- 
tion, which Venuti considers to be composed of ruins 
uid rubbidli, accumulated durii^ the middle ages. 
The name he supposes to have be^ Mons Citato- 
rius, and derived from the citations of the heralds in- 
viting the people to enter into the Septa* of the 

‘ * The Septa were loca in Campo Marlio ini-lusa tatutatis ; 

inquibus stans populus Romanus suffragia feire coll5Uc^c^a^”-*^ 
Suetou, 
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Comitia for the election of consuls, tribunes, or 
sedilell 

l^e palace of Monte Citorio is a large building, ' 
completed by Innocent Xll., who, about the year 
1695, established in it the tribunals called Curia 
Innocenziana. 

The Ruota,-^f these the Ruota is the chief 
court in the pontifical dominions. 

The name Ruota originates from the round form 
of the table at which tl^e judges sit, or according to 
the Dictionary of the Ucadeirty della Crusca, from 
the judges giving their opinions i^rotation. 

The public are not admitted to*e pleadings be- 
fore this court, as I was informed. The laws collect- 
ed by Justinian regulate their proceedings chiefly. 
The pleadings are in Latin. * 

* Sanctuaries Abolished . — According to tlie ac- 
counts of Rome, thirty years ago, the threshhdds 
and porticoes of churches were inhabited by assassins 
and oUier criminals, who took refuge in these sanc- 
tuaries, where they could not be seized by the offi- 
cers of justice, lliis is not to be seen now. The 
siuactuaries appear not to have been revived since the^ 
Frenob had possession of the city ; and the crime of 
assassination, for the checking of which the'^ French 
issued many salutary enactments, is probably less 
frequent. 1 saw nu appewance of the churches lie* 


* See Cancell. Lunadoro state della cortc di Roma, 176 J; 
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kg used as sanctuaries by criminals in any |>art of 
Italy riiat I visited. 

Lottery. ~~Oxi the balcony tX the palace of tie 
courts of justice at Monte Citorio, the- government 
lottery is drawn twice every month. The lotteries 
In Italy are within the reach of all, even tlie poorer 
classes, and on that account are tBe more extensively 
pernicious. Of 100 numbers, live only are taken ' 
out at each drawing of the lottery. The person 
vrho buys a ticket fixes u^n one number, and 
that number is one of those nrawn, he gains perhaps 
twenty times tlmstake he has made ; the amount of 
this stake wliiclrne has paid on receiving the ticket 
is optional, ai^ may be a very trilling sum. If he 
fixes on two numbers, then, in case of these coming 
o\it, he gains perhaps 100 times his stake. If he 
fixes on three, he has the chance of gaining a much ^ 
larger multiple of the stake, and still more when he 
fixes on four or five. ' 

The lottery in Fr^ice, which is drawn every 
week, is on the same principle, being copied from 
the lottery of Genoa, 

Monte di The Monte di Heta, o^^Kwite 

the church of La Trinha de’ Pell^rini, for^famdkg 
rooney*’"to the poor on pawns, without -kterest, if 
the sum does not exceed ten scudi, that is, L.8 Ster- 
}kg, was established as early as 1539.1 

In several countries of Europe the trade of pawn- 
broker is monopolized by goverament j this conli- 
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nues to be the case in Paris, where the business of 
lending money on pawns is carried on exclusively 
by the Mont de Piete, which bel(mg8 to the govern- 
ment. 

Money. 

The coins most frequent in currency in Rome' 
are, 

English Pence. 

The large silver crown called scudo, 
or moneta, which is equal to ten paoli, 
is in value about 

The 7ia^ scudo, a silver coin equal 
to five paoli. 

The testone, a silver coin equal to 
three paoli. 

Tlie papeto, a silver coin equal to 
two paoli. 

The jpno/b, a silver coin equal to 
ten bajocchi, and in value about 5 

The hajoccQ, a copper coin equal to 
the tenth of a paola, in value some- 
thing more than a halfpenny . 0 

The quattrino, a small copper coin, is one-fifth of 
the bajocco. 

Spanish piasters or dollars were frequent m circu- 
lation in 1818, and were worth 102^ bajoeem^ which 
is a little more than the Roman scudo. 

The crowns of Tuspany pass in Rome, but the 
Tusekn half scudi, and other Tuscan coins of smal- 
ler value, do n^. 
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The silver current coin is sufficiently abundant, 
bankers paid letters of credit in Roman crowns, 
or Spanish dollars, and not in paper money, as is 
described to have been the practice thirty years 
ago. 

Price of Bread. 

According to the assize of bread published in 
Rome in March 1818, the finest bread must be 
sold by the bakers at 2 bajocchi 3^ fifths of bajoc- 
co, that is, about Uliree halfpence Sterling for a 
pound, * Roman weight. '* 

Prohibited Books. 

The Congregation dell Indice, or emnmittee of car- 
dinals, whose office it is to form a list of prohibited 
books, affix the titles of such books as they condemn 
at the doors of Saint Peter’s, and other churches, t 
Amongst the books prohibited by the decree of 
December 1817 are, 

Darwin’s Zoonomia, translated into Italian, and 
published at Milan, 1 805, 

Sismondi, Histoire des RepUbliques Italiennes du 
oyen age, a Paris, 1809. ' * 

Villaif, sur PEsprit et I’lufluence tfe !a Rftfor- 
mation de Luther, a Paris, 1811. ■ ' ' ‘ 


* The Roman pound is an avoirdupois pound... 

f See Catalano, de Secret. Congreg. Inllcis. 
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Paray* la Guerre des Dieux Anciens et Mo- 
dernes, a Paris, 1799. 

The books prohibited at Rome from 1808 to • 
3817 are only forty ia number. Amongst them 
are, 

Zimmerman on Solitude, translated into Italianjr' 
3 804. 

Memoirs de Gramont, translated into Italian, 
Milan, 1814. 

Transactions of. the Bible Society, in Italian, 
Naples, 1817. 

All translations of the Bible into living languages, 
except those approved by the Apostolic See, and 
those published with notes taken ftiom the fathers 
of the church, or from learned Catholic authors. 

The congregation of the index was first establish- 
ed by Pius V. in 1570. The complete index down 
to the time of each jniblication has been printed 
several times, and fonns a thick octavo volume. 

— In the advertisements published by the 
Inquisition, and posted in the churches in the pope’s 
territory, in 1818, aH, Catholics are required to 
denounce to the Inquisition any heretics, misbe- 
lievers, Mahometans, Jews, or Gentiles ; but, in^ 
practice, the Jews are sufferfed, and their Ji|pnber at 
Rome is stated to be 8000. The Ghetto de* 
l^ei, Jewry, or the quarter inhabited by the 
"^ews, is near the Ponto Quattro Capi, on the side 
of the riverJ^ This place was assigned them in 
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1557 by Paul IV. The inquiation in Rome 
was not remarkable for severity during the last cen- 
tury. 

Toleration of the English Service.-^The tolera- 
*tion in the spring of 1818 extended so far as to al* 

' low the English to assemble in a room for the pur- 
pose of hearing the Church of England service 
read, but they were not allowed a regular and for- 
mal chapel. 

During Lent iu^the puUic eating-houses in Rome 
there were two bills of farei^ione consisting of fish, 
and meagre for the Catholics, the other df meat for 
those who did not chuse meagre. This last was some- 
times entitled, Lista di grasso per gii ammalati, bill 
of meat for the sick. 

Hospital.^Thc hospital of the Santo Spirito, 
situated near Saint Peter’s, and originally instituted 
for pilgrims, is the largest in Rome. The building is 
extensive, and consists of a ground floor, and one 
principal floor above. The beds of the sick are pla- 
ced in spacious halls on the principal floor, but, from 
some economical regulations, beds are crowded to- 
gether in some of the halls, whilst the others are left 
empty. The management of the hospital is in the 
hands o^^cclesiastics. Evelyn in 16^5 describes this 
hospital, and observes that it is kept with “ as much 
care, sweetnesse, and conveniency, as can be imagin- 
ed and this observation is still applicable to the hos- 
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pitals in Italy at this day. * He adds, “ the Italians 
being generally very neatcj” this would scarcely 
be said now by any one accustomed to the cleanli- . 
ness of England, which has improved much since 
the time of Evelyn, and had made some progress' 
even at that time, for Erasmus, who was in England * 
in the time of Henry VIII., and compared the man- 
ner of living with w^hat he had seen in various parts 
of Europe, was disgusted with the dirtiness of the 
apartments in England, which he describes as strew- 
ed with rushes, seldom-renewed, and the receptacle 
of various Tiinds of filth, f 

Funerah . — In Rome the dead are cariied in pro- 
cession to the church extended on ».,bier, with the 
face and hands uncovered, and exposed to view. 

Carnival Amusements. 

The Corso . — The long narrowish street called 
the Corso, which extends an English mile in length 
from the Porta del Popolo to the vicinity of the 
Capitol, is ill paved with small stones of basalt from 
Capi di Bove, and the jides of the street are incum- 
bered with esplanades elevated to the height of two 
or three feet, which oblige foot passengers to walk 
in the middle of the street. 'Phis street is-' used as 


• Memoirs of John EWlyn, Esq. London, 1818. 
t Erasmi Epjstolic. 
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the fashionable drive in the afternoon, and is walked 
by masks in the carnival. 

• Berlingaccio. — Shrove-Tuesday, or the last day 
of the carnival, is a scene of meny-making in Italy. 
*rhis,day is called Berlingaccio, a word which in the 
Dictionary Della Crusca is deiived from here and 
linguare, as denoting drinking and noise in which 
the people pass the day. Muratori derives the word 
i’rom burlingi, a kind of cake made of Hour which 
nsed to be eaten on that day. 

On this last day of the camifRl the Corso at Rome 
is crov ded with spectators and with masks, some on 
foot and some in carriages. 'Die principal amuse- 
ment of the marics is to throw handfuls of powder- 
ed chalk at their acquaintances. Amongst tlic 
numerous masks some men are seen with caiabines 
and in the dress of Neapolitan rolibcrs. 

Horse Race . — In the midst of all this some dra- 
goons ride along and clear the street for the lace, 
which consists of half a dozen small horses without 
riders. The horses are let loose from the obelisk 
in the Piazza del Popolo, and have a kind of spur 
with iron points attached on their back. 

This kind of horse race was first introduced into 
Rome in -1470. It is called correre il palio, from 
the palium or silk cloak that used to be the prize. ' 


* Muraton, Ant. Itahca;, Diss, 

L I 
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The masks, after sunset, light up a vast munber 
of small tapers, which they hold in their hands, and 
soon after they arc obliged to disperse by the oi-ders 
of police. 

Festino di Balh . — In the evening of this last 
day of the carnival there is a public masked ball in 
the theatre d’AIiberti, where an immense crowd of 
people of various ranks is assembled. There is 
much dancing. Many of the young* women are 
dressed as FrascatanCt country girls of Frascati, 
and in dresses of the country people of other parts 
of the Roman and Neapolitan territory. 

Thi^ theatre d’AIiberti is the largest theatre in 
Rome, and is used for the rcpresei^tion of musical 
operas. It was first established by Alibert, who 
came to Rome in the suite of Christina of Sweden. ’ 
The interior of the house is tolerably decorated, 
but far inferior to the theatre Delle Scala at Milan, 
and to the principal theatres in London and Paris. 
The passages for entrance and communication to 
different parts of the house are low and inconvenient. 

Impf^satore. 

The Improvisatore Sgricci, a young man of twen- 
ty-five, gave some exhibitions in Rome im February 
1818 , during the absence of public amusements, 
which takes place in Lent. Different subjects were 
proposed by individuals of the audience, and each 
subject was written on a slip of paper. These were 
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put together, and three of them were drawn out by 
some friends of the poet, who, it is to be supposed, 
•drew out the three subjects that the poet had pre- 
viously fixed upon and studied. The subjects were, 
3 . The Dispute between Ajax and Ulysses for the 
Arms of Achilles. 2. The Creation of the World. 
3. Sophonisbe. On the first subject he recited a 
poem of three quarters of an hour. The second was 
a poem of shorter dumtion. Of the third subject 
he formed a trageliyf in which he personated six 
characters, and a chorus of African matrons ; this 
dramatic piece lasted two hours and a half. The 
whole was declaimed with great animation. 

Treadling in Lent 

Homilies and sern^s are frequent in the churches 
at Rome during 2^^ by preachers of celebrity, who 
come from different parts of the country to exercise 
their eloquence. The other towns of Italy and of 
France are also frequented by preachers during Lent. 

Le Fmzione, or Ceremonies in Easter Week. 

The ceremonies in the pope’s chapel during Easter 
week, la settiraana santa, attract a great many 
strangers to Rome. The number of EngKsh pass- 
ports this year, 1818, during that week, was about 
700 ; some of these passports included a whole fa- 
mily. 

distribution of the Pa/ww.— On Palm Sunday in 
the chapel in the Quirinal palace the pope perfisrms 
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the ceremony of distributing the palms. They are 
leaves of the date palm, which are brought from 
Naples, or taken from the three or four date palms • 
that grow in the gardens at Rome. 

Service in the Sisitne Chapel . — In the Sistine 
chapel on the Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of 
Easter week, is chaunted the service of Tenebraj, 
at the twenty-second Italian hour, which is about 
an hour and a half before sunset. The plaintive and 
solemn music of the lessons tak^ from the Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah, and the Psalm Miserere, are 
sung by such excellent and well trained voices, that 
it has been found impossible to execute the same 
music with equal effect in other countries of Europe. 
The composition of the music of the Miserere is ad- 
mirable ; that performed on the Wednesday is by’ 
Allegri ; on another day a Miserere of the compo- 
sition of lomelli is sung. No musical instrument i.s 
employed in these services in the pope’s chapel. 

The pope is present on his throne, and the car- 
dinals in their robes, attended by their train-bear- 
ers. 

Fans of Peacocks' Feathers . — Two dabelli or 
large fans of peacocks’ feathers are carried before the 
pope. They may have been originally used to drive 
away dies; and the eyes of the peacocks’ feathers are 
said to signify the watchfulness the pope ought to 
^fllave over the church. 

Cardinals . — The number of cardinals has varied 
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since the ninth century, when there was a cardinal 
priest appointed to govern each ot‘ the twenty-eight 
parishes of Rome. * The definite number is now 
' seventy-two ; frequently this number is not com- 
pletfe. Sixtus V. ordained that there should always 
be three cardinals taken from mendicant orders, and 
by this regulation a chance of the sovereignty is 
given to persons of the lowest degree. The Cardi- 
nal Camerlingo, sp^ called because he is at the head 
of the Camera Apdstolica, has the most eminent dig- 
nity at court. The cardinals are commonly chosen 
from three professions, the ecclesiastics, the mem- 
bers of monastic orders, and the judges of the courts 
of law at Rome. The reigning pope was of a mo- 
nastic order. Of the cardinals wlio have lield places 
in the courts of justice is Gonsalvi, the most active 
of the pope's ministers. 

Conclave . — For the election of a pope the cardi- 
nals are inclosed in conclave in the Vatican palace, 
and if the election is not made in eight days, the 
cardinals are reduced to bread and water for their 
only sustenance. There is an account of the con- 
clave at which Cardinal de Retz was present in 
] f)J5, in the memoirs of that cardinal, and the con- 
claves from Alexander VII. are described in the 
work entitled, Couclavi de’Pontifici Romani, 1657. 


• See Tlionaassin Discipline dc rE^li>e; Mosbeiiii’s Ecclt- 
siastical Hiatory; and Mur^lOli^,AIltl(] lul. Diss. LXL, d- 
CarHirialmm Jnstitutiour* 
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*^oyal Boxes . — Three boxes were allotted in the 
Sixtine chapel to persons of royal birth, this year, 
( 1818 ,) at Home ; the first to Charles IV. the ab- 
dicated king of Spain ; the second to the abdicated 
king of Sardinia, brother of the reigning king,* and 
the Dutchess «f Chablais of the Sardinian family ; 
and the third to the Prince Royal of Bavaria. 

Swiss Guards . — The doors of the chapel are 
guarded by the Swiss guard ^ the pope, in old 
fashioned party-coloured uniforms and cuirasses. 
These soldiers arc natives of the Roman Catholic 
Cantons of Switzerland ; many of them scarcely un- 
derstand Italian, and speak only German. 

IVashing the Feet oj the Pilgrims . — In an apart- 
ment of til e Vatican palace the pope, though old and 
feeble, perfonned the ceremony of washing the feet 
of twelve poor men called pilgrims ; they are per- 
sons in deacon’s orders j they are dressed all uniform- 
ly in white camlet. The pope afterwards handed 
the dishes to them w^hilst tliey sat at table. The 
ceremony of wasliiiig the feet of twelve poor men 
is perfonned in Easter week in several Catholic 
courts j at Florence by the grand duke j in IVance, 
since the return of the Bourbon family, by a prince 
of the blood. In the time of Charles I. it was the 
custom to w'ash the feet of twelve poor men at 
^ipfKtehall, as Evelyn mentions. * 


* L\riyr.’» Afeinoirii. Lumt. ISlfl. 
* 11 
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Ou Thursday evening after mass the pope depo* 
sits the host in the altar of the Pauline chapel, which 
J^ghted with a multitude of tapers. This ceremony 
'represents the deposition of the body of Christ in 
the tomb. 

Illuminated Cross.— On Good Friday the hundred 
lamps of the shrine of Saint Peter ait put out, and 
an illuminated cross is suspended on the eastern 
verge of the cupola within Saint Peter’s. 

The Benedictim»—iya the forenoon of Easter 
Sunday the pope in his tiara, or triregno, and sur- 
rounded by the cardinals, delivers his benediction 
fioni the gallery on the front of Saint Peter’s. The 
people are in great numbers, their heads uncovered’ 
and kneeling. Immediately after the benediction 
^as been pronounced, a paper is thrown from the 
gallery amongst the people, inscribed with the in- 
dulgences conferred on different churehes. The 
pope in his tiara attends at the service in Saint Pe- 
ter’s. The features of the pope are of a mild and 
dignified character. 

Pilgrims , — A few pilgrims, hot above half-a-dozen, 
were seen at Rome in Easter week, 1818 . They 
wear a cloak of black waxed cloth, having a large 
dap covering the shoulders, and a long staff; 

Fire-Works , — After Easter Sunday, in honour of 
the birth-day of the reigning pope, the outside of Saint 
Peter’s was illuminated, and the fire-works called 
the Girandola were discharged from the castlft. of 
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Saint Angelo. There were also some houses illumi- 
nated in the town. 

Procession on Corpus Christi Day.— The c€ape-» 
monies of Corpus Christi day, or Corpus Domini, 
a moveable feast happening in May and June, the 
Fete Dieu of the French, which were established in 
1261 by Urban IV., in commemoration of the insti- 
tution of mass, are also to be mentioned amongst 
the most magnificent at Rome. The pope is carried 
in procession on § kind of thiione under a canopy. 
He is seated, but the chair is so formed that he ap- 
pears to kneel before an altar with the liost placed 
on it. The streets are not hung w'lth tapestry as 
on the Fete Dieu at Paris before the revolution, and 
since the return of the Bourbons, but tapestry is 
displayed in the colonade of Saint Peter’s. 

The church ceremonies of Rome are dese ribed in 
Catalano Cajreraoo. S. Rom. Eccl. ; Gattico acta 
Selecta Caenmoniaha S. Rom. Etcles., and other 
mo/e recent works. 

Public Walls . — The public i ide and walk along 
the lull in front of the Trinita de’ Monti and Villa 
Medici is much frequented by company in carriages 
and on foot ; iuid walks have been laid out on the 
adjacent ground, which extends to the walls. This 
public walk, and one near the Coliseum, were begun 
some years ago by the French when they had pos- 
session of Rome. The French made public walks 
also in Venice and other towns. 'The Corso is the 
common drive for cairiiges in the afternoon. 

12 
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Dress of the Country People . — The country 
people in the neighbourhood of Rome are dressed 
in very coarse clothing, and shew no attention to 
cleanliness. Even on Easter Sunday, the chief fes- 
tival of the church, groups of country people, men 
and women, were seen in Saint Peter's in their 
coarse and squalid dress. The figures and peculiar 
dress of the country women of Frascati, the Fras- 
catane, and of other places near Rome, are often 
introduced in pictures, and there the disagreeable 
part of the figure is concealed, for the art of paint- 
ing is not able to denote very precisely the differ- 
ence between cleanliness and the contrary. 

The country men, in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, generally carry an oiled-cloth umbrella for 
protection against the rain. 

The broad cloth used in the dress of the better 
classes is imported from England and from France. 

Buffaloei . — Buffaloes are sometimes used in draw- 
ing waggons in Rome, and the neighbouring couu- 
tiy, but oxen are more frequently employed for that 
purpose. Buffaloes thrive in marshy situations. 
There are many in the Pontine marshes, as Lalandc 
observes, and they are accustomed to roll themselves 
m the mud. Their flesh is not esteemed good foi 
eating. 

Cheese of Bufalo Mill '. — Small cheeses oi buffa- 
lo milk are common in Rome. They are of ih 
size of the fist ; they have a fibrous texture wl-ei 
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broken, and a peculiar taste, which is not ^s^ree* 
able. 

BufiFaloes, (Bubali,) according to Paul Wamefrid, 
were introduced into Italy by^the Lombards about 
580 ; but there is some doubt about the meaning of 
the word Bubali employed by Wamefrid. 

Goats . — Goats are frequent j flocks of them are 
driven along and milked in the streets in the morn- 
ing. Kid is a common kind of meat in the mar- 
kets in March. 

Amongst the fish in the market at Rome is stur- 
geon, which is caught in the Tiber. Frogs are sold 
in the markets and eaten. 

Plants.— hi the gardens in Rome, on the lOth 
of March, violets, stock -july-flowcis, hyacinths, tulips, . 
peach trees, gi-een gage plum trees, were in flower. 
Garden beans a foot high and in flower. 

JjazarelU . — 'Die Crataegus azarohis, which bears 
the fruit called Lazarelli, is common in the gardens. 
This tree is called by Wildenow Pyrus azarolus, and 
is described by Scopoli ; * the leaves resemble the 
common hawthorn ; the fruit is of the form of a 


very small apple, and is of an agreeable taste. The 
tree requires a warm temperature like that- of Italy. 
Gooseberi'y and currant bushes are rarely seen in 
.the gardens. Lemon trees are the only fruit trees 


^^t are extended upon walls, and they require to 


• Scopoli Cciiniol. II. No. 5y7. 
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be covered in winter by small houses or sheds of 
boards and reeds, as before mentioned. * 

Palm . — There are two or three date palms twen- 
’ ty to thirty feet high in gardens in the open air, 
but the weather is scarcely warm enough ; they 
grow more freely at Naples, where small walking 
canes are made of the middle rib of the leaf. That 
kind of Cynara called Cardoon is cultivated in great 
quantities for the table. 

The root called Pastinaca at H>omc, used as an es- 
culent vegetable, is not cultivated, but collected in 
the fields. The leaves resemble those of a thistle. 

Small channels conduct water alongside the beds 
in gardens, and from these channels the gardener 
throws the water on the beds with a scoop. 

The botanic garden is inconsiderable, and with a 
small conservatory, poorly furnished with pld^ts, is 
situated near the fountain of the Acqua Paola, as 
before mentioned. + 

Spontaneous P/aw/s.-— The following plants are 
amongst those that grow spontaneously in Rome: the 
small creeping Antirrhinum on walls, called Antirrhi- 
num cymbalaria ; Antirrhinum majus ; Capparis spi- 
nosa^ Cotyledon umbilicus; all these are found oti the 
•old walls. Viburnum tinus; Phylirea alatemus; the 
common wild fig, called by the ancients Capri ficus ; 
the Cheiranthus, called stock-july-flower ; Cfaeira; 


* See p. 43S. 


t See p. 477 and p. 501 . 
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thus murorum, or wallflower ; bramble ; two kinds of 
hyacinth ; these grow on the rubbish amongst the 
ruins, as at the Coliseum, and on the ruins of the 
Coliseum many other plants are found. 

Cyclamen Europeum under hedges ; Asplenium 
ceterach on the sides of wells and in subterraneous 
vaults ; Anemone pulsatilla and our garden anemone 
in dry fields. 

Weatlier . — At Rome during fifty-two days, from 
the 3d of February to the 27th of March 1818, 
there were nineteen days in which it rained, and 
some of these were cold and disagreeable. On most 
of the other days there was sunshine, sometimes the 
sky Was free from clouds, and the warmth of the sun 
in the afternoon was considerable. 

Fahrenheit’s thenuometer, placed on the outside 
of a^"window about eight in the morning, during the 
above mentioned period of fifty-two days, stood from 
41® to 51^, and sometimes as high as 57®. 

Annual Quantity oj Rain . — The (juantity of rain 
that falls during the year in Rome is considerably 
greater than the annual quantity in Paris or London, 
as Lalandc states. November and December aie the 
most rainy months, and in these two months the 
quantity of rain that falls at Rome is very consider- 
able. 
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Of the Quality of the Atmosphere at Borne m re- 
spect to Salubrity. 

% * 

The situation of Rome, Strabo observes, was fix- 
ed by necessity, not by choice. * 

The Campus Martius and other low parts of the 
tmvn are subject to inundations of the river ; and 
it appears, that, in remote times, the coui'Se of the 
river was between the.Capitoline and Palatine hill. 


* The hi‘)t niland cUjr a^tor Ostia is Rome, the only city 
situated on the Tiber; concernin" winch, we have observed, that 
Its situation was onjiinally fixed upon by necessity, and not 
by choice. It may be added, that those who afterwards enlarged 
the cUy were not the musters of what was best, but wcie obliged 
to suit the new additions to the old stiuctures of their prtd^s- 
sor*!* In the beginning ol Rome, any one judging from the si- 
tuation, would not have predicted Us future prosperity and nn- 
oMimpied fortune , but by activity and valour, the Romans hav- 
ing got possession of the sui rounding territory, there appeared a 
Concourse of ad vantages which exceeded those of all the places 
on the globe, however favoured by their natural position/'— 
The Geography of Strabo, Book V. — The advantages of the si- 
tuation of lU)me, which Livy introduces in the speech of Ca- 
miHus, are, the healthiness of the hills, the convenience of the 
river for bringing provision from tiie inland regions, and also 
fioiu the sea ; the sea not too distant, and not so near as to ex- 
pose the city to the attack of Corsairs ; the situation of the city 
in the middle of Italy. 
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aiii where the Fonim Romanum was a^elWar^ si- 
tuated. * 

The low grounds situated between the small hills 
ia Rome and the neighbouring country have no out- 
let for the water^ and if artificial drains are not made 
these low grounds become marshes. Stagnant wa- 
ter, in counti^es where the heat is considerable, is 
found by experience to affect the inhabitants with 
intermittent fevers. This effect probably arises from 
the effiuvia of putr^l, animal, and vegetable matter, 
contained in the water. In cold winters, and in 
countries where there is little heat, the unhealthi- 
ness from the vicinity of stagnant water is not re- 


♦ “ Hic ubi nunc fora sunt udse trerauere paludes ; 

Amne redundatis fossa madebat aquis. 

Curtius ille lacus, siccas qui sustinct aras, 

Nunc solida cbt teilus, sed incus ante fuit. 

Qua vclabra solent in circum ducere pompas, 

Nil praeter salices^ crassave canna fuit. 

Saope suburbanas rediens conviva per undas^ 

Canlat ; el ad naulas ebna verba jacit. 

Nondum conveniens diversis iste figuris 

Nomen ab avcrso cepcrat amne Deus. (Vertumaus) 
Hic quoque lucus erat juncis, et arundine densus, 

£t pede veUto non adeunda palus* 

Stagua reccsverunl; et aquas sua ripa coercet; 

Siccaqae nunc teilus ; mos tamen ille maneU 
Hic ubi nuin. fora sunt lintres errare videres, 

Quaque jacent vallesi Maxime Circe tuae." 

OTid. Fast. Lib. JL 
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marked. ^Ck«tni£^lia» net been able to detect 
thing peculiar hi the gasea composing the air of ibe 
places where intermittent fevers p*evail. 

At Rome, a rainy season, Lancisi observes, is the 
most unhealthy, and in such seasons the ho^tala 
receive a greater numberof labourers from the country 
affected with fever. A dry and warm summer is 
more healthy, and the labourers do not take the 
fever from exposure to the direct and violent heat of 
the sun. . ^ 

It is the opinion of Lancisi that all the unhealthy 
situations in Rome and the neighbouring country 
are marshes formed in the low grounds, from the 
rain and hill water which collects in the valleys^ and 
which does not run off unless a channel is formed 
by artificial drains. Any low, hollow, and moist si- 
tuation in this district is found to be unhealthy an 
elevated situation exposed to the winds is healthy, 
and places that were unhealthy have become healthy 
after having been drained and freed from the stag- 
nant water. 

Insalubrity mentioned by the Ancients . — The un- 
healthiness of the neighbourhood of Rome is men- 
tioned by Livy j * the Vatican is mentioned as im- 
healthy by Tacitus ; t Strabo speaks of the unheal- 


• Liv. Lib. VIL 

j- “ Postremo ne sahitis quidem cura infamibus Vaticam 
Jocia magna para tetendit, unde crebr* in vulgua mortes, et 
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|:hiness of the Pontine" marshes ; * Seneca of the 
unhealtbiness of Ardea. 

Insalubrity diminished by the Drains and Aque- 
During the growth and prosperity of an- 
cient Rome, sewers were formed to carry off the 
water from the valleys in the city, t and there was a 
plentiful supply of running water from the aque- 
ducts, which, by carrying away the impurities, di- 
minished the unhealthiness that formerly prevailed, 
as Frontinus observes, t 

Destruction of the Aqueducts . — During the three 
years siege of Rome by Totila and Vitiges, the aque- 
ducts were cut, as Procopius relates, and the water 
continuing to flow thi'ough the upper part of the 
conduit might form marshes, and render the coun- 
try unhealthy for a long time after. 

]^alid)rity of Rome in the Middle Ages . — In 
the eleventh century Rome is described by Saint 


adjaccntia Tiberi Germanorum Galloruraque obnoxia nior- 
bis corpora fluminis aviditas et aestus impaticntia labefecit.” — 
Tacit. 

* Strab. Lib. V. cap. 12. 

f “ Tarquimus infima urbis loca circa forum aliasque in- 
teijectas collibus convalles, quia ex planis locis baud facile eve- 
i^bdnt aquas, cloacis e fastigio in Tibeiim ductis siccat.”— 


rlV. 


:|: “ Ne pereuntes quidem aquae ociosae sunt, nam iramun- 
ditiarum facies, et impurior spiritus, _et causae gravioris cocli, 
quibus apud veteres urbis infamis aer fuit, sunt remotae." — 
Frontin. de Aqueduct. 




DIMINISHED BY DRAINING. 5i5 

Peter Damian as much inflicted with fevers, ferax 
fobnum, and at the end of the twelfth century. In- 
nocent III. speaks of the unhealthiness of Rome ; 
by reason of the pi'evading unhealthiness, the Empe- 
rof Frederic I. was obliged to withdraw his troops 
from Rome to the hills. 

The city became still more ruinous, marshy, 
and neglected, during the seventy years that the 
popes lesided at Avignon. 

At the return of Gregory XI. from Avignon 
the number of inhabitants in Itoine was 33,000. 

Improvement of Rome . — .Julius II. began to im- 
prove Rome by buildings. He commenced the o- 
perations for erecting the new basilic of Saint Pe- 
ter’s, and laid out the Strada Julia, formerly the 
Via Recta, which is still one of the principal streets 
of Rome, extending half a mile in a straight line up 
the river from the Ponte Sisto. 

Leo X., duiing his ten years reign, brought new in- 
habitants to settle in Rome from Como and Bergamo; 
they built in the Camjms Martins, which in ancient 
Rome was an open plain ; and m building they ne- 
cessarily formed drains to can y off the w^ater from the 
marshy places. The number of inhabitants was in- 
creased to 80,000. 

By reason of the troubles and the sack of Rome, 
in the reign of Clement VTL, the city relapsed into 
desolation, and, according to Jovius, the number of 
inhabitants fell to 512,000. 


M m 



5lC INSALUBRITY DIMINISHED, 

hi 

From the death of Clement VII. to the time of 
Lancisi, a period of nearly two centuries, Rome was 
improved by the formation of sewers, new buildings, 
the opening and paving of streets, all which opera- 
tions tend to dry the ground, and to drain off stag- 
nant water, thereby making the situation less un- 
healthy. 

Improvement of the Vatican . — The V atican be- 
came more healthy after the establishment of the 
brick and tile kilns, and the manufacture of coarse 
potteiy, which is carried on to the south-east of 
Saint Peter’s, and still more, by the building of the 
church of Saint Peter’s, which was much advanced by 
Sixtus V., and the Vatican hbrary and palace by the 
vsame pontiff; and afterwards by Alexander VII., who 
bulk the colonade of Saint Peter’s, cleared the ditch 
of the Castel Sant Angelo, and formed drains through 
the neighbouring Helds. By these improvements 
the Vatican has become as healthy as any of the less 
elevated parts of Rome ; but it is not so healthy 
as the more elevated parts of the hills of Rome. It 
happened that the cleaning of the drains was 
neglected for one or two years, and unhealthiness 
again appeared in the Vatican and Civitas Leomna, 
or Borgo. 

Improvement of the Campo Marzo . — The Cam- 
pus Martins was rendered more healthy by the 
building of the Borgliese jialace by Paul III., and 
afterwards by the building of Monte Citorio by In- 

0 
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BY BUILDING AND DBAINING. 

nocent XII., and the construction of the landing 
quay, la Ripetta, in an unhealthy place by Clement 
XL, in Lancisi’s time. 

The Pincian valley became more healthy by the 
buiMing of the College de Propaganda Fide by 
Urban VIII., and by collecting the water in sewers. 

Innocent X. rendered the Piazza Navoua more 
healthy by building the church of Santa Agnese. 

Improvement of the Termi . — The baths of Dio- 
cletian were improved and rendered more healthy 
by the broad and rectilinc.ar street from the Quiri- 
nal hill to the Porta Pia, opened by Pius iV., and 
the continuation of that street from Santa Susanna 
to the pope’s palace at the marble horses, by Sixtus 
V. ; and afterwards the baths of Diocletian weie as 
healthy as any of the higher parts of the hills in 
Rome. 

Clement XL, by the advice of Lancisi, had sewers 
constructed from the south slope of the Quirinal hill 
to the Tiber. 

The region of San Francesco, near the Ripa 
Grande, was unhealthy by reason of the gardens, 
which must be irrigated, and give out the effluvia of 
stagnant water ; but afterwards, when houses were 
built there, in the reign of C’lement X., the unhcal- 
thiness disappeared. 

The Circus Maximus, in I^ncisi’s time, was 
marshy, and one of the most unhealthy pai'ts of the 
town. 
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'P' 

Inundations of .{he River. — 'I'lie overHoning of 
the Tiber, wliich takes place more in Rome than on 
othv r parts of the river, is a cause of uphealthiness 
to the Campo Marzo, and other places subject to 
the inundation. The Tiber carries in its water ■and 
deposits a muddy sand, and after tlie water has re- 
tired the cellars and low parts of the liouscyare co- 
vered with this wet slime. After the inundation in 
December Laneisi obtained an order from 

the pope to have the slime removed from the cellars 
and houses that had been under water ; and he says, 
that, in consequence, the intermittent fevers were 
less frequent for some years than they had been be- 
fore. After these inundations the walls of the 
houses are left imbibetl with moisture, and they 
ou^t to be dried by lighting fires in the rooms ; 
the aoglect of this prodpees fevers. 

The River ob.siriicied In/ Boat- Mills and l^ien 
of Bridges. — Behsarius, dm lug the siege by tin: 
Goths, first established floating-mills on the Tiber, " 
and there are still four or five moored on the river 
by chains, although there is a great fall of a copious 
stream from the Acqua Paola down the face of the 
Janiculine employed for driving mills, which might 
do more work if they were constructed according to 
the rational improvements of kSineaton and other 
^dem engineers. 

'ITie disadvantage of the floating-mills is, that they 


See page 476. 
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obstruct the course of the river, dam up the water, 
and make the inundations rise higher than they 
otherwise would. 

The thick piers and moderate sized arches of the 
bridges cojitribute also to increase the inundation ; 
the channel would be less encumbered if the arches 
VI ere of a greater span, as many of the modern bridges 
in London and Paris are. 

Heat in the Town and Winds . — Iloiace mentions 
the autumnal heat as" unhealthy in Home. 

Nero was most hurtful to the state by his extra- 
vagant taste for building, as Suetonius mentions, t 
Some admired his public buildings, but detested the 
tyrant. X After the fire, however, in the reign of 
Nero, a great part of the city was rebuilt with regular 
and wide streets ; and Nero made many useful regu- 
lations with respect to the form of the houses and for 
the prevention of fires ; but it was thought that the 
old narrow streets and high houses contnbuted more 
to the health of the inhabitants, affi rding sheltei from 
the violent heat of the sun, to which the wide streets 
were too much exposed. § 


» Hdi E[)i8t Lib, I. cli. 7* 

in alia re damnosior (Ne ro) quam aedificando." — 

Sac'tt'p 

J Qnul Ntrono pc*|ui> 

Quid therniis melius Neroruanis.’^ 

Mai Hal, Lib. VII. Epii;. 

§ ** Dumus non ul post Gaihca incendia nulla distincLioue, 
vel passim erect®; sed rlimensis vicoium orcUnibu^ et latis via-. 
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SUMMER HEAT. 


In modern Rome the great heat of the sun in 
summer is very inconvenient to those who walk the 
streets, and a carriage is therefore said to be a fifth 
element, and almost as essential and indispensable 
to an inhabitant of the city as earth, air, fire, and 
water. 

The unhealthy season of the year in Rome is con- 
sidered to be from the ii^sfd of July to the first rams 
in October ; and during that period it is thought 
dangerous for the health to dwell in any part of the 
country near Rome except the high grounds. 


ruTi spdtiis, cohibitd aedificiorum altituduie, .jlTdbie factis aid'-, 
additibquc poiticibus, qiias frontom insularum pmto^jcrent. £a> 
porticub Nero sua pt^cunia extructuriiin, purg.itasquo areas do- 
minis traditurum pollicitus est. Addidit pra3mia pio cujusqur 
ordine, ettei familians copiis, fimvitque tempus intra quod ef- 
fectis domibus, aut in«ulis adipiscereiUui. lludtii accipicndo 
Hostiensob paludes destinabcit, utqiii^ naves, quee Iruinentuin 
Tiben bubvcctasscnt, omistas rudeie decmierent. Aidificiaquc 
ipsa certa sui parte sine irabibus, sa\o Gabino, Albanoque so- 
lidarentur, (the Albano stone is pipenno,) quod is lapis igni 
impel vius esU Jam aqua privalomni licentia intercepta, quo 
largior, et pluribus in iocis in publicum flueret, custodes ; el 
subsidia reprimendib iginbus in puip.itulo quisque baberet, nec 
commuinonc parieLum, sed propins quoque inuns ambirentur 
Ea ex utibtate accepta decoiem quoque nova' uibi attulere- 
Erant qui ciederent, veterem illam formam saliibritati magio 
conduxisse ; quomam angustiie itinerum et altitudo tectorum 
non perinde solib vapore pen umperentur ; at nunc patulam 
latitudmem, et nulla umbra defensam, graviore acslu ardcs^ 
re.* —Tacit. Annal. L. XV. A3 



SOUTH-EAST WIND. 
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On Sundays, in autumn, the Piazza Navona is laid 
under water for the sake of coolness, and people go 
through this water in carriages and on foot j but it 
is found necessary to remove carefully all corrupti- 
ble’filth fiom the piazza, both before letting on the 
water and after it is taken oft* ; for if the wetted im- 
purities remain during the ensuing night, the air 
becomes filled with effluvia most offensive to the 
sense and hurtful to health. 

By the ad\ ice of Lancisi an edict, or what is term- 
ed a Motu Pioprio, from the form of words at the 
beginning, was issued by the pope, in 1 709, for clean- 
ing the streets of Rome. In the present day the 
cleaning of the streets is very much neglected. 

Sometimes too dry a summer is detrimental to the 
health in Rome, hut Lancisi found, that unhealthi- 
ness more frequently appeared m wet summers. 

The Sirocco . — The south-east wind, called, in Ita- 
lian,* Sirocco, is unhealthy and debilitating at Rome, 
but does not produce levers. Some of the injurious 
qualities of this wind may be derived from its blow- 
ing over the Pontine marshes, which arc eighteen 
l''nglish miles in length, nine broad, and their near- 
est point is thirty-five I'highsh miles from Rome; 
but the south-east is an unhealtliy wind also in other 
parts of the Mediterranean, as Hippocrates men- 
tions, t 


See pafre 


i fIn>po:'rat, Aphorism. 5 ^ 
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A liundred years before Laneisi’s time it was tus- 
tomary to construct the houses at Rome so that 
tliey had no windows to the south ; but, in his time, 
in consequence of the draining of some marshes, it 
was found that there was no inconvenience in liav- 
ing windows to the south, and the houses were then 
built with the gi’catest part of their windows to the 
south. 

Occasional Cause 0 / Epidemics at Rome . — Science 
has not been able to give a satisfactory account of tlu* 
causes of the .ippeaiance of epidemics at particular 
times and m particular countries. I'he ancient Ro- 
mans, when violent epidemics jiievailed, knew not 
what to do, and had recourse to the books of the 
Sybil). The moderns arc as much at fault, and aic 
still to seek lu such cases. 

Lancisi is of opinion, that the chief causes of the 
epidemic diseases which occur at Rome, are the ef- 
fluvia of marshes and of stagnant water, and also the 
cold north wind in spiing, Miccceded by a south 
wind. The diseases produced by these two causes 
are intennitteiit fevers or agues, which he terms 
febris castrensis, catarrhs, continued fevers, and in- 
flammation of the throat and lungs. 

Villas . — Alexander Petronius, a medical author, 


♦ Gravis pestiicnsque onmihus animalibus acstas excc- 
pit, cujus inbanabili pernicie, quando nec causa, nec finis m- 
veniebalUT, libri Sibyllmi ex S. C- aditi sunt/’ — Liv. Lib. V 








